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INTRODUCTION 

, by 

John Bastln 

(i) 

Of the early books published in Malaya,- this iS' probably the most interesting; 
it is certaiiily the rarest. Only one hundred copies of it were ever printed, 
and of these less than one-third were distributed through ofiBcial East India 
Compaoy channels in London and Calcutta. There they mostly disappeared, 
as did the copies remaining in the Penang secretariat. It was said that they 
had been destroyed by Government order. This, at any rate, was what 
J. R. Logan asserted in an editorial note wheii he reprinted the first part of the 
book^ in tlie Journal of the Indian Archipelago in 1854.- 

‘A work under the above title was compiled in the year 1824, by the late 
Mr. John Anderson, of the Penang Civil Service, then Secretary to 
[Government], at the instance and under the supervision of Mr. [Robert] 
Fullerton, Governor of the Straits Settlements. Only one hundred copies 
were printed, and of these a very limited number had been circulated, 
when for some reason or other they were recalled, and so strictly was 
the suppression of the work enforced, that Mr. Anderson was required 
to give his word of honor that he had not retained a single copy. One copy, 
however, seemed to have escaped notice and fell into the hands of the late 
Mr. [James Fairlie] Carnegy, who very justly deeming it a work of great 
interest in connection with the history of the Malayan Peninsula, in 1835 
reprinted it in the Singapore Chronicle, which he then conducted. After 
Mr. Carnegy s death this copy was sold at auction for 30 dollars and, 
we believe, sent to England/ 

Logan’s account of the destruction of Anderson’s book has been accepted 
by all later commentators;^ further investigation has shown that it has little 

foundation, 

(ii) 

Anderson'* completed the ■writing of his book sometime towards the end 
of 1823 but did not submit the manuscript to the Penang Government until 

1. Vol. \'III (1854), pp. 134-57; 266-84; 365-72; Vol. I n.s. (1856), pp. 299-315. 

2. Vol. p. i34ii. 

3. I. .A, Milh. ^British Malava 1824-i86r, JMBBAS, vol III, 2 (1925), p. 34 n. 71; 
JMBRAS, vol XXXIII, 3 {I960), pp. 42-3, n. 16; C. M. Tumball, ^Bibliography of 
writings in English on British Malaya, 1786-1867' JMBRAS, vol XXXIII, 3 (1960), 
p, 358; H. 1, Ciieeseiiian, Biblioffraphy of Mdaya (London, 1959), p. 78. 

4. lolin Anderson, b. 1795, apparently in Dumfriesshire, Scotland; 1813 appointed WrUer 
on the Prince oi Wales Island establislnnent; 1816 Ass&tant to Accountant and Auditor; 
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September oftlie following year. In a covering letter to the Go\'errior-in-Coiirici!, 
he outlined its purpose:''* 

'The object of iny investigation: has been to renio\’(." some misconceptions 
which Iia\'e been too generally circulated respecting the trihiitar\' dependence 
of Qtiedali upon Siam, as implied from the anciently establislied Ccu erriony 
of traiisniittiiig a Boonga Mas, or gold and si h’ciy Mower, anti to direct the 
attention of the higher Authorities to a subject oi ck‘i‘p liriportance to this 
Settlement which may possibly not be overlooked. In the future nvgovvdtums 
with the Court of Siam. .It has been my aim, by tolkt'liiig and carefullv 
comparing d.ifferent xAuthorities to shew, not onlv the advantage to British 
Interests, but the Absolute necessity of immediate iritcuiemice in the afiairs 
of Qiiedah.' 


’ ' 1817 Assistant to Secretary to Government, [Siierift\ Actiiitl^ 'rniiislator, ^ AHSistant 

to Paymaster and Siib-Tretisiirer]; .1818 Assistant lo \\ au'l«)UM'kt*ej"n'r, IHIII Sisli- 
. Treasurer and Assistant to Warehousekeeper: I82U J>put\ Wan Innisekei pu' aiiil MaL!\ 
Translator; 1822 promoted .Factor, Deputy Aeeouiitant, Depiilv Auditor, Aecnmilaiit to 
Recorders Court and Coiiinussiouer of Court of Htqiieds. Ihii proiiHAt‘<i ifiuior 
^lerclmnt; 1825 Paymaster and Malay Translator: 1826 Aixuiintani and Aiiilitiir, Aiiiiig 
Secretary to Goveroment; 1827 promoted Hi nior SVerG iii to Cauernm-'nl and 

Malay Translator; 1829 on home leave; suh*a‘i|tumily retir» d Ir m !.isl India CMiiip.i i\\ 
service and eiyc^agcd in mercantile affairs in the I’m'tecI Kiiitldorii. Dif'd 2 Dot ember 1845 
jo Eiisto.n Place, Eustoo Square, .London. [Dkiiaimrti o| XaiuMm! Binumphff ciL i., 
Stephen {London, 1885), vol. I, pp. .3.85-6.; The Cknifh^iumTs Miiiiit:ine i l.yiidoti. 1846 K 
' . vol. .XXV n.s., p- 104; Prince of Wales Lskind (kizviti-; FIm EasPlntUu ReniMer ami 
Directory for the years 1814-3L The appointments listed, llitise showii in Sf|uari* 

brackets, follow tfio.se ■jjiven' in the latter source.] AudersouA iiiaJii piibhealioiis were: 
Politica! and Commercial Consklerations relalire in the Makiyuu Peuiumla, mai the 
British Settlements in the Stmits of Malacca (Prince of W’alo Isiaiid, IS24K pp. Liv 
l-xv, 1-204, app. i-lxviii; Ohservatiom on the Eestomimu of Huiieu uiid ^Malmra to the 
Dutch, as aFccfing the Tin Trade and Geuend Commeni^ of Pitmun, The Result of a 
Political and Commercml Mission to the States of Perak, Hnkmuim' and Colottii, iw the 
Year ISIS; and the Nea^otmtkms of Qoeerrmr BaHuerman. for rilHtiinine a Free Nmicth 
tion of the Rivers Mirbow and Muda, and Opening a (kminiereiid Ititeremirm* uitii ih' 
Patani Cmiutry (Prince of Wales Island, 1824), pp. id\’, 1-52; An Fximution of the 
Political and Commercial Relatiom of the GtnTrnnunit of Prince uf Wairs IxImuL uith 
the States on the East Coast of Sumatra, from Dirnmnu! Point to Smek, eontiiiniutj, a 
Brief Account of the Several Mmions to these States, the Saiure of flic Timie CTarrlid 
on Between Them and the British Setikments in the Siraih' uf Muheca; the Pradure 
of these Countries* and the Duties mid Port Charges lerkd at the Sirerul PiuiTB 
(Prince of Wales Island, 1824), pp. 1-52. This killer pamphlet was siihsetiiicntiv 
re-printed as chapter XfV in AndersonX Ixjok, Achene ami the Pt^rfs an iln Xorth 
and East Coasts of Sumatra; with Incidental XoUees of the Trudi hi the Emhru Sem, 
and the A^^ressiam of the Dutch (London, 184fl|, pp. L24tl; Misskm lo ihe 

East Coast of Sumatra, in M, DCCC, KXiil, under ik iMiveikm of th* 
of Prince of Wales Island: Including Historical and Distripiiri Sb lrlje\ nf the C.oiiiilrf/, 
m Account of the Commerce, Popuktkm, mu! the Mmimrs and of the In- 

habitants, and a Visit to the Batta Cannibal States in ihe liiierior G fujihm, bSdfly 
pp. i-xxiii, 1-424. One article hv Anderson is listed In n«)le If) Iwlow; his uiiportant 
three-part article on judicial administration m the Straits shinihl ibo he mitcil. Ain 
the Administration of Iiistice in the British Settleiiieiits In the Straib of Makivcii, arid 
the Government of PenaiijEt, Singapore, and Kfaliccit, A\mUc /ouroal. vuL XXAI i*.s. 
(1840), pp. 175-84, 240-58; vol XXXII n.s. (1840), pp. 1324). 

5. Anderson to Acting Secretary Prince, .of Wales Island (kivemmciit, I i Scphnilicr !824, 
Straits Settlements Records, voL 06 (India Ofice idlirarv, Loiuioii), Goiwiiltations 
14 September 1824. The letter is printed, with minor alteriilioiis, as a prefaie to Ihe 
book, pp. i-iv. 
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The work is divided into two parts, the titles of,' which, give a sufficient, 
iiidicatioii of its contents: 

Tart First. Considerations on the Conquest of Quedah and Perak, by the 
Siamese; A brief Account of the early Malayan Establishments on the Penin- 
sula of Malacca, and the Modern Relations ' with Siam; together with an 
Exposition of the Relative Connexion of the Quedah State with Prince of 
Wales Island; and Suggestions for the Security of British Interests and the 
Improvement of the Commerce of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca', pp. 1-112. 

‘Part Second. Descriptive Sketch of the Tin Countries ' on the Western 
Coast of the Peninsula of Malacca, from the Island of Junk Ceylon to the 

River Lingi near Malacca, and the Rivers on that Coast; intended to 

exhibit the Boundaries of the Several States, their Natural Productions, as 
Obfects of Commerce,. &C.V pp. 113--204. . ■ 

It was the opinion of Henry Burney, who negotiated the Anglo-Thai Treaty 
of 1826/’ that Anderson's work was responsible for allying the Governor of 

Penang, Robert Fullerton, with the anti-Siamese party in the colony.'^ The 

evidence certainly suggests that this was so. Fullerton arrived in Penang during 
August 1S24 after a long period of service in Madras; as his administrative 
experience was confined to India,® he could not have come to the Straits with 
any precise knowledge of affairs in the Malayan peninsula and must therefore 
have been dependent on local sources of information. Anderson’s manuscript 
was among the first things that he read, and its influence is evident in the long 
despatch which he addressed to the Supreme Government on 19 October 1824 
urging the adoption of a strong anti-Thai policy in the peninsula and the restora- 
tion of the ex-Siiltao of Kedah. Fullertons despatch, in the words of L. A. Mills, 
head aimosl like an abstract of Anderson’s pamphlet’.® 

It would appear that Fullerton authorized the publication of Constdemtiorw 
on his own authority as he did not Inform Council of his action until December 
1B24, by which time the book was in print. In a Minute of 10 December 

he wrote; 

‘Mr. ]. Andersan the Malay Translator under this Government, submitted 
to me some? time ago a Manuscript Paper, drawn up by him on a variety 
of subjects, affecting the Commercial Interests of this Island, as well as 
our Political relations with Siam and the Malayan States, compiled partly 


6. St*t* The Bnrmfii Papers (Baesjkok, 1910-14), 5 vols. 

T. Biifiit*) to SrtTt'taiT Cfiurl tif Directors. 31 julv 1841, Burney MSS. Bo*x D, IX (Rwa! 
C^OHiiudinvc'itlth Scifiety, Loudon); BmrtPs Coiiections, 82466, ff. 281-516 (India Office 

Loiiilciii), 

H. FiilliTloii was iippoii'ilecl Writer on 27 fuly 1789, and held various posts on the Madras 
c*stal>lislii«enL iiieliiilliig those of Second Memter of Council and President of the Board 
of Trade. See Aiplmbiiicd Lkt of the Honmmbh East India Company s Madras Civil 
Sin:arif$, from the year 1780, to the ymr 18^ (London, 1839), pp. 108-09, 

9. Mills, JMBHAS, voL XXXIII, 3 ( Wm), pp, 1634. 

10. Settiemenis Records, ml ConsultsUons, 16 December 1824. 
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from the Records of Government, and parti}' from Ihi.rse sources of pii\'atc 
iiifomiatioii to which his official -piirsnits had a{l-ordc‘cl hiiii access. Coi> 
sideling that diis Paper contained a concentration of liiforrnatiori fiighly 
nseful to all Public Authorities employed in the Adiniiiistrutioii of the 
affairs of tills Presidency, and which could only be otherw’ise cmne at by a 
long and careful examination of .a volominous mass of JitTtirds, I authoii/.rd 
that Gentleman to superintend the printing of the sairit^ on the part of Go- 
vernment; — it being distinctly understood that the niiml)i‘r of copies was not 
to exceed that rec|iiired for the above purpose, and all siit-h wert‘ to be* tiie 
property of Gove'’*nment, and not circiiiated or otlic-rwjsf^ piihh’shed willioiil 
the consent of the Honourable Court of Dlrectoi'N. Mr. AriciersDii 
now delivered 100 .Copies, I propose that tlun b-c distributed as per 


margin:- 

For the Honble Court of Directors , . . . , . . 5(1 

For the Supreme Government Ifl 

For Appendixes to the ProceedingvS ' , . , ' .. . ' . . 4 

For the Gov. Members of Council . , . . 3 

The remainder to be. kept in the .Seewtarys Cfflict' 

and issued by the orders of the Board kam liiiie to 

time uis required .. . .. ■ . . ■ .. . / 33 


■...KK),; "■ 

"Of the Political views and opinions of the Writer, It is cpiile unneces- 
sary for us to enter into any aiscussiorc nor would siieli !)c‘ proper on the 
present occasion, because the general sentiments entertaiiicM by us as to the 
future course of Policy to be observed, whether In respiti to tlie King of 
Queda or the other Malay States in the Peninsula, riiiisl, as eirciimstaiiees 
require become the .saibicKrts of reference' f<n‘ flu* coiisideratioii of the Right 
Honorable the Governor General, .whose directions will form the rule of 
actions to be followed by us. But as it has ever lieeii die liberal policy of 
Honorable Court of Directors to. encourage aniongsl Sirrs^ants a s{)iril 
of research, and the pursuit after useful infomuitiuii Iw rewarding those 
who have devoted their . leisure hours to that purpose 1 propose that tht- 
txansmission of the Copies intended- for the lloiibk* Court Iw^ aceompariieci 
by a favourable reco,mmendatioii. of this Government, ant! that they might 
be solicited to bestow on that ■ Gentleman such remii!it*ratioii as they iiia)’ 
in their judgement see fit, w.ith reference to the time ami labor otcupictl 
in the Compilation*.'. 

Actually only twent}^-five copies of the book were fraiismlttecl to the (loiirt 

of Directors in London and five to the Supreme Govcrriineiit in Caleiittad^ 

It Stmitfi Settlements Records, vol. 96 , Coosultations, 16 DeceiiibfT 1824 . 11 if‘ Frliio* ul 
Wales Blanc! Council recorded Its apurohation "nt the /c‘*il fur tlir public* iutewsU 
eviricod bv Mr. Andefton* In writings the book, and agretil to tlie of llte 

copies to London and Calcutta ‘accompanied by mi exprc^ssliiii of tlw* of 

me Board as. . .recorded [in Fullerton’s Mtoutek and a rct'oiiiiiituKiatlcin to the Honble 
Court coraonnably to the latter part of the. . . MiiiUtF. 
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Receipt of tlie latter copies was acknowledged in a despatch ' of 14 January 
1825 wherein the book was described as a Very useful Work" reflectiiig its 
author s mtelligence, zeal and industry in the Public service'4^V . This , was also 
the view of the Directors who thought that Anderson S: various pamphlets 
contained much interesting information and ■ display [ed] great industry and 
research’; the Court opposed, however, Fullerton’s suggestion that Anderson 
should be granted pecuniary remuneration for his labours as this would con- 
stitute V bad precedent’d^ 

These appear to be the only references to the book in the East India 
Company records; certainly no further mention is made of it in the Secret 
or Public despatches of the Court to Prince of Wales Island down to the middle 
of 1829 when Anderson was given local leave to settle his affairs preparatory 
to returiiiiig to Eiiroped^ The book obviously had considerable relevance to 
the treaties concluded by Burney and James Low with Thailand and Perak in 
1826/”* and was in direct conflict with British oflicial policy tow^ards Kedah 
and Thailand during these years, but there is no evidence that any action was 
taken either by the Court of Directors or the Supreme Government to suppress 
it. What, then, is the origin of Logan s story that the book was withdrawn and 
copies of it des'troyed? 

(iii) 

Unfortunately it has not been possible to consult the Singapore Chronicle 
for 1835 to ascertain whether or not James Fairlie Carnegy made any suggestion 
to this efiect when he reprinted Considerations during that year in his news- 
paper. In the light of the evidence adduced below this does not much matter; 
but any statement by Carneg}^ on the subject would be interesting because he 
was Anderson’s brother-in-law and was in the Straits during the period following 
x^nderson’s retirement/® Certainly by 1835 the book had become something 
of a raritw and Cameg}^ may well have made exaggerated claims about pos- 
sessing a copy. It is quite possible that Logan derived his information about 
the book from Carnegy himself. 

Logan s account of the suppression of the book rests on the assumption 

12. Fort Wllliaui. to Prince of Wales Islaoci, 14 January 1825, Straits Settlements Records, 
vol. KM), Consultations, 11 March 1825, 

13. Court to Prince of Wales Island, 19 April 1826, [Secret] Letters to Prince of Wales 
Island from 7 Jan, 1824 to 12 May 1830, ff. 367-9 (India Office Library, London.) The 
full titles of Anderson’s other two pamphlets are given in note 4. 

14. Sfmits’ Settiemmts Records, voL 129, Consultations, 22 June 1829. 

15. See Milk, IMBRAS, vol XXXIII, ,3 (19^), pp. 171ff. 

16. Anderson rnarriecl Maiir’ Alison, second daughter of the Penang merchant, James Carnegy, 
on 30 May 1818 (Prince of Wales Island Ga^Ue, 6 June 1818). For certain details 
about fames Fairlie Carnegy and his connection with the Singapore Chronicle, see 
C. A. Gibson-Ilill, The Singapore Chromcfe (1824-37)’, JMBRAS, vol. XXVI, 1 (1953), 
pp. 175-99. 
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that it was a source of embarrassment to the Govenimerit because it exposed 
the weakness and challenged /the good, .faith of British official policy towards 
Kedah; but the interesting thing is that when ruTnours of the suppression were 
circulating in 1840-41, members ■ of the ■ anti -Anderson faction were claiming 
that the book had been withdrawn not b}’' Gcweriiment, lint hv aiitlior 
himself because of its factual inaccuracies. The details f)f this controversy at 
that time .are complicated and rec|tiire explanation: thc‘y iinnh’c tlie aihiirs of 
Teiigkii Mohamed Saad, a nephew of the ex-Siiltaii of Kedali, \’i'ho had been 
active in fomenting Malay opposition to Thai rule in that 

. (iv)- 

On 26 October 1S40 Teng.ku .Mohamed Saad was arruigiiecl before the Court 
of Judicature in .Penang on a charge of piracy. He w’as represented 1 )\' two 
Law Agents, W. Balhetchet and .J. R.. Logan, udio, altliongli uni barristers or 
attorneys, developed a .spirited defence on the general princijdc* tliat Kedah 
was an indepe,iid.ent state whose integrity had been earlier recogiii’/ccl by the 
East India Conipa.iiy. In support ofAhis proposition AriderKOirs bf)ok was 
admitted in evidence .a.nd freely cited during the trial 1 )\’ the defence coiifised, 
both of whom made reference to the fact that the Penang Gmvmment had 
des'troyed ail copies of the book at an earlier period, Logan rariitioiied the 
matter only in passing: *a.s the only., copy of Mr. Andersuns* work to be found 
in Pinang, and .not recalled apparently by an oversiglit of gcn'crnment. . . 
Balhetchet, on the other hand, spelled out the details: 1 lia\'e already men- 
tioned. . .tliat the govern.m.ent reca.!.led all copies of tliis !)aok that could be 
discovered; that Mr. Amlerson was obliged to gi\’e !iis word of lioncmr that 
he did not retain a copy, and that this copy now produced fin eviclence] and 
proved is from the library of Mr. James Fatrlie Cririicgi/ of lliis Island a lirolher 
in law of Mr. Afidefson\^’^ As these statements went iinthalleiigc^cl i>v anyone 
in authority, such as the Resident Councillor. J. \V. Saliiicmti who was presemt 
at the trial and was actually required to give evklenee on the aiithenticit}^ of 
Anderson's book, there" is naturally' a strong presumption that the)’ are true*; 
certainly BalhetehePs statement contains all the ele!!it‘nt.s of I.ogaris editorial 

17. Trial of Tmnku Maiwmed Sami ami Otkvr% for F/ran/ llrlil in tho Court of iutikuhiw 
of Prince of Wales ishml, Bm^imrc ant! Makrra. /k FriHf'r of IVni^x iskiw! On 
Momhti the 26th and Thursday the 29th October, and Momimi the 2nti of 
1840 (Pinan^: PrlntiHl at the Ca'Mte and Chionielf* Olflet* C biit no 

piu;inatiorj. A copy is hound in Board's Coiketmm. 8246B t India Oifitt* Lihriin, 
London). For some information on the events leiidini! up to llie trial of 
Mohamed Saad, see N. Tarfinic. Piracy and Poiliies In iht Maiaii World ^ 

1963), pp. 109-11: K. Tarlim?, ‘British Pollev in the Malav PeiiioMda aiid Arrliiptkieii 
1824-1871^ IMBRAS. vol XXX, 3 (1957), pp. 40-1: |. Low, ‘An Atroiml of the War 
tet\vixt the Malays and Siamese In 183S, Commonlv ealKI lii«^ War fif 1 uarAii UJmmnI 
Saad', ch. IX, pp. lOOff, in ‘A Hetrosp#»et of British Follev in the Straits of Maliictii. , . 

The Burney Papers (Bangkok, 1914),' vol. V, part i. 
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notes in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, voL IV (1850), p. 26, and 
voL VIII (1854), p. 134n. ■ • ’ ; 

Tengku Mohamed Saad was ultimately acquitted of the charge of piracy 
but instead of being freed was sent as a state prisoner to Calcutta where an 
attempt to secure his release by writ of habeas corpus failed through the efforts 
of Government in having him smuggled to Murshidabad. ■ This action produced 
a storm of criticism in the Calcutta press, especially in the Bengal Hurkaru, 
which re-printed a transcript of the Penang trial. The Supreme Government 
iiiidoubtedly experienced some embarrassment from the publicity given to' the 
affair, but Lord Auckland managed to quieten matters by having compiled a 
complete set of records relating to the British connection with Kedah and 
making them available to the pressd^ The Calcutta Courier and' Friend of 
India immediately modified their earlier critical line, as a result of which they 
became engaged with the anti-Govemment Bengal Hurkaru in a controversy 
which, in part, related to the accuracy or otherwise of Anderson s book: 

The enemies of the Qiiedah cause, have endeavoured to decrease the 
value of Mr. Anderson s work, because it makes against them, and they 
have designated it a garbled compilation, fabricated for a particular pur- 
pose". Bengal Htirkaru, 29 March 1841. 

*Mr. Andersons account of the taking of Quedah is stated to be a perfect 
romance and g' eatly contradicted by the report of the Penang Government. 
Mr. Aiiderson"s book was never suppressed by order of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment It Is more likely that he and Mr. Fullarton [-9ie] became ashamed 
of it, and stopped its circulation". Friend of India, 1 April 184L 

"Tlie Hurkaru says, that Mr. Anderson was engaged by the British Govern- 
ment to compile his work, but this is an error, and not the less so because 
commonly entertained. Mr. Anderson and the Governor of Penang 
(Fullerton) published it with the intention of aiding the desire they 
entertained of having Quedah annexed to Penang.... The opinion that 
Mr. Anderson"s book was prepared by desire of the Home Government 
probably arose from the latter taking one hundred copies, but that was 
their practice when a work was published by any of their public servants; 
and as to its being subsequently withdrawn from circulation, we can only 
say that if any attempt was made to suppress it, we conceive that it was 
Without the knowledge of Government, and by Mr. AndersoiTs own direc- 
tions for reasons best known to himself. Calcutta Courier, 30 March 1841. 

(v) 

This controversy In the Calcutta press soon engaged the attention of the 
London newspapers as well as Burney and Anderson, both of whom, addressed, 
long memoranda to the Court of Directors expounding their views on KedaFs 

18. The Friend of Imlm, 1 fiily 1841, denied that the records had been received directly 
from the Supreme Government, hut the circumstances strongly suggest that Government 
arranged for them to fall into the hands of the press. 
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relations with' Great Britain ' and Thailand.^'* The details of this eoiitrovers)’ 
need not concern us, except that we must note, what has hitlierto f‘st*apid atieii- 
tioii, Anderson's categorical denial that his book was e\’er snppre>si'd. or etjples 
of it destroyed, by the Penang Government. This denial is iiiiorporattil m a 
.paragraph in the Asiatic Journal of 1841^® 

. / It has , been ■ said that, subsequently to the h'eaty with Siam [iii 1S26]. 
this work was suppressed, one copy only having eseapc‘d destructioi}; but 
,Mr. Aiiderso.n, who is now in .Eiigiand, has express!}' dc'ihtrc'd tliat the work ; 
..was undertaken, compiled from official records, aud pu!di^ll^'d. at tlie ^ 

. suggestion and. with the app.roval of Go\’ernor FiiliartoTi [mr], ulio strongly 
recommended the ' author; 'the governor'... fAiiclersmij sa\‘c also ^^dis- 
tributed several copies, and the work was read b}' nearh nil the oflieers 
of Government, civil and military, and freelv cornu K^n ted oil Xu copiers 
were called in, nor pledge ref|iiired., whiles 1 was at Finuiig, diiiiiig nearly | 
six years after its appearance” 

Tills statement by Ande..rson e.l:Fec.tiveIy demrdisiu-s ilw stor\" of fht* liook’s 
suppression,, but it doe-smot e.xplai.n. .how the stor}' gaiiU'cl tnrrcui'}’ or u'hy it ‘ 
went iiiichailengecl during the trial of Tengkii Moluiricd Saad. The most 
likely : explanation is that rumours began to circulate bcxaiuse the spare C‘()pif*s 
of the 'book, which we,re supposed to have beeii kept in tlie Chiveriiinent i 
SecretaiyXs office, became quickly , dispersed through private circiilnlioii soon *' 
after It was published; and Logan and Balhetche*t s tharge^s went iiiK*!iallcTiged 
in 1840 because they related to a period In the mid-t^’i'eiities mlien otli£*r officials 
were In charge' of the administration. There arc* strong gmiiiicis for supposing | 

that Caimegy was the source of the ston’ — cwtainly !*ogiiii eoiikl not have had / 

any first-hand knowledge of the affair because he did not arrive m Penang f 

until eighteen months prior to Tengkii Moharned 8aadX trial — but where i 

Camegy got it from, and why it was embroidered with tlie detail tliat Aiidersofi | 

was obliged to give his wwd of honour to Coveroincnt tliat hi* clkl not retain |i 

a copy In his possession, Is impossible to .say. | 


19. Anderson tc) Caiirt, 11 AufijusI 1841, and Buraev to Ccwiit 31 1H4K Bim-nF.s 

Coilectiom, 82466, ff. 2Ci3-B0, 281-516. A topv of Byrnes 3 leflt-r !% tn firioil ^ } 
In Bumqi 3ISS. Box D, IX (Hoya! CiHiimomvealtb Sisiielv, Lriiidun). Ki'i' also |. 
Anderson, *Si'am and Quedahk Asidlic Journal, voL XXX\'' ii.s. ^841 1, pfL 

20. *Qiiedah, and Tiiankii Kfahomed Sand’, Asmtio Jourmi, vol XXW* n.s, (18411, pp. 
111-12. 

2L It Is exeeedirifi;lv curious that lames Low, who w’as in Pmaris: the Ihuv. dl ! lurt 

know of the kiok. In the rntrodiicton- pami»raph of his *A of Biitish IhMvv 

in the Straits of Kfalacca . , Burtwi^ Papers, vol. V, pari i, 1, hv duLii'riL Thi* 
followin^y account was written by me several wars aijtJ itriil kdori’ I aware nf 
the mtore of a pamphlet which had bwn piiblisheil hv \lf. Andt-rcon and 
from having l>een distributee! at the time and privately io a frw itidivldii-ak «iiK% 
did not become public until its republlcation in tht* Siiwapore flbroiiicle lin 1835]', 
From^ fehe.se remarks w’c may infer that LowX later (|o«r/wl of ike !m!km 

Arckipch'iio, voL IV (1850), p. 26) of the suppression of Aoclcrson’s liiKik was 
on hc^arsay. 
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.The coBcliision that the book was not. suppressed by Government accords 
not. only with ,A.!idersoiis positive statement on the question: hut also with the 
fact that more copies of it survived than was allowed by Logan. During, the 
tiial of Tengku Mohamed Saad it was claimed that only one copy of the book 
was to be found in the island — that belonging to Carnegy^^ ~ and fourteen 
years later. Logan asserted that this sole surviving copy had found its,. .way to 
the United. Kingdom.^^ .But in 1841 there were at least three copies^ in ,Cal- 
presiiinably part of the consignment of five despatched in 1824, and 
no attempt was made by the Government to destroy them. In 1925 Professor. 
L. A. Mills, who accepted the. suppression story, referred to five extant copies;^® 
I have found ten. Doubtless there are others, , particularly ' in libraries in 
India. I am given to understand by oriental booksellers in London that a 
survival rate of ten per cent of a book published so obscurely as Considerations 
is entirel}^ reasonable, and gives further support to the conclusion that no copies 
of it were wilfully destroyed. I have marked with an asterisk those copies 
of the book which I have been. able to exa.mine personally: 

Rhodes .House Library, Oxford: ' one copy,', purchased ' .from Maggs ' Brothers 
Ltd... .'.Loiidorn in 1946 .for .£25 stg. 

India Office Library, London: two copies: 

(i) a copy* bearing the ink inscription on the title-page, "R[eceived] 
from Mr. Dart 28 July 1825', and bound up with Anderson’s two 
other pamphlets. Observations on the Restoration of Banca and 

Malacca to the Dutch (Prince of Wales Island, 1824), and An 

Exposition of the Political and Commercial Relations of the Govern- 
merit of Prince of Wales Island, with the States on the East Coast of 
Sumatra .... (Prince of Wales Island, 1824). 

(ii) a second (cleaner) copy,* with a slip of paper bound-in bearing the 
Ink inscription, “Received from Secretary Sept: 8. 1837’. 

The British Museum, London: one clean copy.* 

Library of the Royal Institute for Linguistics^ Geography and Ethnology, The 
Hague: one copy. Listed as item 14 on p.411 of G. P. Rouffaer and 
W. C. Muller, Catahgus der Kolonkile Bibliotheek van hef Kom Insiituut 
mor df TaaL, Land- en Volkenkmde van Ned, Indie en het Indisch 
Genootschap (The Hague, 1^8). 

22. Trial of Tmnku Mahomed Smd. , , n.d.). The editor of finis transcript has 

added the following note to Balhetchefis statement cited above: 'We know positively 
that this is the only copy of the book on this Island^ 

23. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, voL VUI (1854), p. 134n. 

24. Beimd Hufkam, 29 March 1S41. 

25. IMBRAS, vol III, 2 (1925), p, 34 m 71; VoL XXXIII, 3 (1960), pp. 42-3 n. 16. 
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Ltbwy of the School of Orienfal and. African Stii£lics\ 1 niii'rsiiij of London: 
one clean copy'®^ formerly in the possession of C. (). B!a!ideii. If bears an 
ink liiscription on one of the inside pages. "1. lihris fJiafles Otto Blagdeij 
Malacca 1893'. 

Ldbranj of the Roij{d,Com.monwtaM^^^ Society, Lomltni: one di-aii topi* whidi 
was piiixliased by the Society. ( the Royal Colonial IiiHtilute I in 1893, 
the same year in which Blagden obtained his cop}' m \faiacca. 

Library of the Perak State 'Museum, Taiping: two copies, 

■ ■ (i) The copy* iTom \cliich this facsimile repriiduction has lietii nuaJe. 

It has bexm bound up with Andemsoiis paiuplilcl. (dfsmniihms on the 
Restoration of Bmwa, 

(iij x4 second copy to which. L. \\‘'ray madi* rilereiict* in u loiter in the 
Singapore Free Press of 17 April 1!505 in aiisuer la in appeal Ironi the 
Curator and Librarian of Raffles Xfiiseuin. Sirniapore, fur iiiloriiiatioii 
about Anderson's Considerations. \\>ays letter reads; 

‘Sir, — 111 answer to your literary qiuay re.sp4*tiiiig Jiifni ,'\ridersoiis 
\york on ‘'‘Political and Commercial CoiBideratioiis rilative to the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Britisli Seiikurieiits in lilt* Straits of 
Malacca" I may inform you that there un* two i'opits of the hook 
in the Library of the Perak State .Museiiiii. One tup)’ ii'its Iioiight 
from the late 'Mr. Noel Denison. Siipcrintericlent cif Lowc‘r Perak 
and the .second was presented by Sir Hugh fjm' C‘I CIM.G. foraierh' 
British Resident, Pe.rak. The first was Imiight from snmv Bookseller 
in London for 12s. a'nd is stated to be ‘A'erv rare" 3 

Library of the National [Raffles] MmewrL Singaport': one tieicxiive copy, 

. lacking pp. 65-8. ■ Listed on p.2 of P, Daniel, ‘A Dc‘scri|)fivt f!ataiogiic» of 
the Books Relating to Alakvsia in the Hufih^ Miisi-iini & Lihrar\' Siniiapon'’ 

,, JMBRAS, vol XIX 3 (1941). : . ‘ . 

Posiscript 

Since the above was written I have come across a cc?p) of Sir Frank 
Swettenhams confideritia! report,- An Account of ihi* ihigln ami Progress of 
Siamese Influence in the Malay Penhtsuh, 1785 in 1882 which reprints 

pages 1-82 of Anderson's Con^eratims, with cerliiin tcsxtual cliaiiges. In the 
introduction to his monograph Swellenhain accepts I.ogaiik stor}' of tl'ic* rcxtill 
and suppression of Anderson's hook. 
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Some Errors of the Press have arisen from the haste with 
which the following sheets have been printed and the want of 
that due attention to the correction, which the Author's public 
duties prevented him from bestowing, to the extent necessary. 
He therefore requests the Reader witl indulgently overlook such 


defects. 





LETTER TO GOVERNMENT. 


To 

W. M. WILLIAMS/ Esquire. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Acting Secretary to GorEBNMENT. 

Sir, 

Placed as I have been, for soraetime past, in situations 
which have given me favorable opportunities of acquiring 
information respecting the neighbouring Native State*,, 
while Commercial Agent to this Government and more 
receiitlj, conducting the correspondence between the late 
Governor and the autlvorities at Ligore and Quedah-— I 
take the liberty of respectfully submitting to the Honora- 
ble the Governor in Council, the result of my enquiries 
upon a subject, which has, daring the few last years, en- 
gaged the attention of this Government, and a considera- 
tion of which is daily becoming more momentous, in con- 
sequence, not only of the com nenceinent of hostilities 
against the Burmahs, the meditated expeditions against 
the Southern Ports of that Empire, the very unsatisfac- 
tory footing upon which the British Government at pre- 
sent stands with Siam, more especially with the minor 
State of Ligore-aod its pr^at depeadeney of Quedah, but 
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also the onsuccessful issue of the late Governor’s ncgoda. 
ttons in view to effect the restoration of the King of Que- 
dah| the deceit and cunning evinced bj the Ligor Chief 
and his agents, during the whole progress of these ncgocia- 
tioQs and the development of his real intentions, by the 
uncourteous reception of the agent who was lately deputed 
toTraang* 

The first part of the accompanying paper contains some 
reflections upon the conquest of Perak and Qnedah, s 
brief account of the early Malayan Establishments on the 
Peninsula and the relative connection of the Qnedah 
State with Siam and Prince of Wales Island ; an exposition 
of the advantages likely to result from declaring Quedah 
and the whole of the Malayan States under the protection 
of the British Government, restoring a weak Ally to the 
Throne of his Ancestors, not so much from a considera- 
tion of the Oaims which he has to- support, however strong, 
as from a regard to the interests and prosperity of the 
British Settlements; to which is added a few suggestions 
relative to the policy to be pursued, for the improvemmt 
of the declining commerce of this port with these States. 

The second division contains a descriptive Sketch of the 
Tin Countries on the Western side of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, from the Island of Junk Ceylon to the river Liiigi, 
near Malacca and the rivers on that Coast, intended to 
shew the boundaries of the several States as defined and 
admitted hy the best Native Authorities ; to point otut th® 
separate rights of each and the facilities which exist for 
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extending the commercial intercourse with these States 
and drawing forth the valuable products with which the 
Peninsula is known to abound. 

The object of my investigation has been to remove 
gome misconceptions which have been too generally cir- 
culated, respecting the tributary dependence of Qoedah 
upon Siam, as implied from the anciently established 
Ceremony of transmitting a Boonga Mas, or Gold and 
Silver flower,— and to direct the- attention of the higher 
authorities to a subject of deep importance to this Settle- 
ment, which may possibly not be overlooked, in the 
future negociations with the Court of Siam. It has been 
my aim, by collecting and carefully coinparing different 
authorities, to shew, not only the advantage to Britisii 
Interests, but the absolute necessity of immediate inter- 
ference in the affairs of Quedah. 

The dispersion of the Malays by the lawless oppres- 
sions of the Siamese, Is unquestionably giving encourage* 
meat to a very alarming system of piracy, and the decline 
of trade, the scarcity and enhanced price of grain and 
other supplies have been too sensibly felt, of late, to escape 
notiee. Measures of the utmost forbearance have already 
experienced a trial o>f three years, but the prospect of 
a satisfactory adjustment appears as distant as ever, while 
the Government is obliged to comply with the selfish 
policy of the authorities at Quedah and pay a bounty 
upon the grain which used to be imported formerly, at 
one half the price. 
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These ohserrations were penned in the latter past 
of last year, prior to the knowledge of an intended rup 
ture with the Burmahs, and at a time w^hen the public 
mind, at this Settlement, was considerably agitated by the 
reports which daily arrived, of a meditated iiiva ion by 
the Siamese. These remarks are submitted therefore, 
with the utmost deferents, in the hope that the Hon’ble 
the Governor in Council will indulgently overlook any 
imperfections in the execution of the task, in consideration 
of the importance of the subject to the interests of this 
Island# 

I haive the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. ANDERSOPf, 

Malay Tbanslator to Govt. 


Pinang, IlOi Sept. 1824, 


CONSIDERATIONS, 

ON THE 

COm^EST OF QUEDJH AND PERAK. 


Inteoduction, 

In undertaking the compilation of the following work, 
and presenting, in a condensed form, a detail of the rari 
ous circiunstanccs connected vrith the subversion of the 
Malayan Government of Quedah, and the subjugation of 
other minor States by the Siamese, which a ready access 
to official records and the most authentic documents has 
enabled me to accomplish ; in bringing forward also, in 
sup{)ort of my own opinions and arguments, founded 
upon a very deliberate consideration of the subject, the 
most powerful and respectable authorities in favor of an 
immediate interference, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, in affairs which so nearly concern its own interests 
and permanency in this quarter ; I was prompted by an 
anxious desire to fulfiU a duty which, however desirous 
I was that it had devolved to abler hands I felt myself im- 
pelled, from the consideration of the Official situation I 
held, and the opportunities I have enjoyed of visiting 
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some of the principal places on the rvcslern coast of the 

Malayan Peninsula, to attempt the execution of. 

It is not my wish to claim any merit for this voluntary 
task, (which has been brouglit to a conclusion without 
the aid of any one who might possibly have guided iny 
inexperienced Judgement,) beyond that of diligence and 
industry in the collection of (be materials, and a conscien- 
tious de-ire to present, in as concise a form as possible, a 
fair and impartial view of a question of deep importance, 
upon which so many conflictingseutiments have prevailed. 
My investigation has been laboriously miauie, and I have 
overlooked no practicable means of acquiring the most 
correct information. If I shall have succeeded, therefore, 
in removing any mistaken impressions which may have 
existed relative to the political connection of the Siamese 
and Malayan States, and in inducing a more attentive 
consideration to a subject of no small moment, my object 
will be attained. 

When w'e reflect upon the magnitude of our possessions 
in India and their importance to the Parent State, every 
thing connected with them, either in a commercial or 
political point of view has a claim to serious attention; 
but when we consider what an ambiiious disposition has, 
of late years, been evinced by the two powerful States of 
Ava and Siam to make enchroachraents upon the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, and how deeply British in- 
terests hdve been, and still are affected by such proceed- 
ings, the necessity of examining and carefully weighirtg 
every circumstance connected with our political relations. 
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becomes apparent ; ant! it is the paramount duty of all 
who have the interests of their employers at heart, and 
whose Official situations enable them to form a judgement 
of such events, — to lend a helping hand in warding off 
impending dangers, — to anticipate probabilities, — no less 
than to endeavour to restore tranquillity amongst the 
surrounding Datioas. 

The recent events which have involved the British Go« 
vernment, in defence of its rights and in opposition to the 
unjustifiable aggressions of the Burmahs, in active hostili- 
ties with the powerful Empire of Ava, and the extra- 
ordinary am! alariaii.g line of conduct which has marked 
the proceedings of the no less ambitious power of Siam 
towards the Malayan States and the British Government 
of Prince of Wales Islaad, seem to point out the pre?ent, 
as a lit time, for offering such observations as an attentive 
reflection may have originated. 

We have lately beheld a remarkable illustration of the 
aggramlizing spirit of the Ava Government, in the cor- 
respondence of the Ministers of that Court and the Rajah 
of Tavoy will) the Ex-King of Quedah.* That corres- 
pondence fully evinces a desire to reduce the whole of the 
Malayan States to tributary dependence upon Ava, and 
an intention of wresting from the Siamese, the possessions 
lately acquired by treachery by that equally despotic Go- 
vernment. W^e have also witnessed other projects, in- 
dicating the extent of their policy and deep schemes, in 

♦ Vidt Affeadiic* 
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the attempt of the Biirmahs to form a closer coiincetioii 
and alliance with the Cochin-Oiinesc Gorenuncnt, by 
the deputation, last year, of a Mission to that Court, under 
Mr. Gibson. The prompt declaration of War by the 
British Government and the extensive warlike operations 
which followed, have, no doubt, diverted for a time, the 
Burmahs from the plans they were well understood to be 
making rapid preparations for executing ; and we are in- 
debted to the vigorous ineasures of the Supreme Authorities, 
that this neighbourhood is not, at this moment, the sceue 
of war and depopulation. Relieved, however, by ac- 
cidental circumstances, from such expected calamities on 
one hand, the present aspect of affairs, in regard to the 
Siamese, cannot fail to engender, in the minds of those 
who take a careful review of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the negociations with the Rajah of Ligore, 
an expectation, that the relief is but temporary and that 
the present order of things is not such as to encourage a 
belief, that the British Government will be able to submit 
much longer to the line of policy pursued by the Siamese. 
The state of agitation and apprehension in which the 
Settlement of Pinang has been kept since the arrival of 
the Siamese at Quedah and the many inconveniences which 
have resulted both to the British Government and its nu- 
merous subjects, as well as the inhabitants of the populous 
countries around us, do assuredly point out the necessity 
of a speedy consideration and final adjustment in some 
way or other. 
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The sooner we interfere in the affairs of Quedah, the 
greater will be the probability of success. The Siamese 
will, no doubt, be under some alarm at our proceeding's 
with the Burmahs, so long as we continue successful; as 
they would encroach upon us more and more, were the 
contrary to be the result. We should now avail onrselres, 
therefore, of the opportunity of taking advantage of 
their alarms: for pacific negociaiions have been tried, 
but tried in vain. I'he longer they retain Quedah, the 
stronger will be their claims, and it would certainly be 
extremely injudicious in us todelay until all their projects 
have been brought to maturity, and they have acqai red 
claims by long and unopposed possession. 

Much diversity of opinion has prevailed relative to the 
principles of policy which should guide the authorities in 
this country, in tlieir intercourse and coiineotions with the 
various Native powers; but experiencs has fully testified 
that the libera! and enlightened views of Lord Wellesiy 
are the best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of our 
vast Empire, which has grown upon us insensibly, and 
that a steady adherence to (hat system is well calenlated 
to secure the tranquillity of India and the permanency of 
our authority in these extensive regions, no less than so- 
lid advantages to the state, by encreasing revenues and 
improveiueut in the condition of the numerous and di- 
versified population of the country, as an opposite practice 
would infallibly, eventually entail upon us the most per- 
nicious consequences and endanger the security of our 
possessions. 
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Distinct and different as are the inhabitants of the East 
from ilie West, as dissimilar in respect to many points of 
principle and character as they are in their colour; bound 
by few moral obligations ; ignorant and utterly disregard- 
ful of those sound maxims and principles of policy which 
guide the more enlightened Nations of the West, and uni- 
versally regarding might as right, we shall, in vain, en- 
deavour to guide our conduct towards them by fijced prin- 
ciples or to compel tlsem to a steady and fai.'hfuladiierence 
to any proposed and consistent system. Naturally tyran- 
nical and ambitious in their dispositions, power is their 
idol, and if vested with the means, they regard no acts as 
unjustifiable or unfair in gaining the ascendency and in 
wresting, by force, from their neighbours, wiiat they can- 
not assume as a right or obtain by measures of pacific ne- 
gociation. This remark is more or less applicable to the 
whole of the nations of Asia, with whom we have had in- 
tercourse, ( but to none more so than the Siamese and 
Burmahs,) and from the natural and inherent constitution 
and character of these races, it may be visionary even to 
expect, that education and familiarity with the customs 
of other nations, will, for a series of ages to come, eradi- 
cate such deep rooted prejudices. 

However desirous the British Government has been to 
conciliate the good will of its neighbours, how ready 
soever it has always shown itself to repay concession by 
concession, and to encourage the most friendly commercial 
relaUeas, how averse, at all times, to proceed to extremi- 
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ties, when reluctantly forced to repel aggression, still mo- 
deration has its limits, and a compromise of its just and 
inherent rights or a tardiness in repelling encroachment, 
would generally entail more serious evils than we sulfer from 
being engaged in occasional hostilities. The ascendancy 
which the British name and power has gained throughout 
the East; an ascendancy certainly established chieSy 
by the sword, renders’ it the more necessary to destroy the 
first seeds of opposition and encroachment, at this late 
period of our sway, on the part of any native power. Jest 
the example of our forbearance, in one case, should give 
encouragement to other powers, and thus involve us in 
far greater calamities than we seek to escape from, by 
pacific means, undoing ail that has been done, by the sacri- 
fice of wealth and human lives, for the attainment of ob- 
jects, which ifpreservedjconfera blessing, upon the mot her 
country, and will continue to raise, as our struggles and 
our moderation as victors have raised the British name 
through all countries. Let not, then, any delufive hope of 
success from rm experimental and illusory system of avoid- 
ing War by undue forbearance, when we are forced by cir- 
cumstances to resist, induce us to pursue plan? of which 
our whole experience and history affords abundant evi- 
dence of the futility. 

Many arguments have been adduced in favor of the 
neutral system of policy, which looks to the wars and con- 
tentions of other States as the best safeguard for our own 
security ; but these have been snccessfullv combated bv 
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Ae most able and experienced practical men, whose 
©pinions from their long and intimate acquaintance with 
the very peculiar character of the Natives and State of 
the couutry, must be entitled to infinitely more weight 
and consideration than the plausible and speculative 
theories of some politicians who take but a superficial view 
of the subject and who do not permit their minds to dwell 
on future consequences and contingencies. In vain shall 
we attempt to conform to the prescribed line of policy, at 
present, with any expectation of success or advantage. 
“ No line of policy,” saiil an able Chairman of the 
Court of Directors* many years ago, “ could be more 
fatal to us, than that of suffering any of the more power- 
ful chieftains of India to swallow up the rest, which must 
be the case, if they are permitted, without restraint, to 
perfect their knowledge in the art of war as practised 
among the natiojis of Lurope, and to direct the acquire- 
Hient to the attack and destruction of their weaker neigh- 
bours.” 

We have, of late years, observed the avidity with which 
the Burmahs and particularly the Siamese, have been 
collecting immense supplies of arms and ammunition, 
as it were in anticipation of some extensive hostilities. 
The wholesome regulations of the statute, which prohibit- 
ed the export of warlike stores from England were rigid- 
ly supported by the Pinang Government during a series of 
years, but the extensive importation of anas from the 

* Mr, Otvid Scott* 
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continent of Europe, into Sincapore, whicli liare been 
sent in ship loads to Siam, and the (I must term it) injudi- 
cious excitements held out by the papers of that Settlement, 
for farther supplies, are matter for consideration by the 
superior authorities, in viewing the probable intentions 
of the Siamese. We must narrowly watch the proceedings 
of that Government through all its various ramifications 
and windings of cunning, intrigue and prudential foresight, 
to form a proper estimate of its designs. Upon their pro- 
fC'Sions and deelarations, experience has shewn us, we can 
place but little reliance. A remarkable and very con- 
vincing proof of this is exhibited in the assurances made 
by the Envoys from Ligore,* the fallacy of which were 
too clearly exemplified in the reception given to the 
Embassador from Piuang, immediately afterwards. It 
lias been well observed, -f- “ it will never be sufficient 
for us to confine our views or political relations to the bare 
preservation of our possessious in India; we must look 
further from us, and possess, not a remote but an im- 
mediate interest and cause in the condition and changes of 
our neighbours; whatever affects them must, in its opera- 
tion, liear upon us in some shape or other.” 

The advantages and sound policy of employing the 
power and influence of the British Government in cases 
when inferior States, (with which we have had efen an 
indirect connection, not to say alliance,) are oppressed 
by their more powerful neighbours have been succesful- 

* V lih iti line Appemlix, 

t‘ Sttain4fy of ifa# Pioddicft page 1 
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ly advocated and maintained by one of the ablest and 
most di-itingui^hcd Servants of the Hoiionilde La^t India 
Company. Sir John Malcolm,* is deeidediy of opinion 
that the Security of our possessions i» more likely to be 
maintained by using the great and commanding po»Ter 
which we have acquired, to preserve the general peace 
and tranquillity of India, than by a policy, which declared- 
ly looks to the wars and disputes of its neighbour*, as one 
of the chief sources of it* security, and which, if it docs 
not directly excite such wars, shapes its political relations 
with inferior States in a manner calcuhited to create and 
continue them, “ The professed object of this system,’’ 
says he is to avoid, by contracting our political relations 
that continual embarrassment to which it is argued, we 
must otherwise be subject, and all nieasures pursued are 
to be conformable to certain genera! principles, which, 
like a broad shield, are to save us from every injnry, and 
simplify the whole sehenie of our Government in India. 

“ If such a result was really attainable, the task of 
rule would become easy, and the whole machine of Go- 
vernment miglit be kept in order !iy a very moderate 
share of attention and iindcrsfanding; but, unfortunately 
all experience is against such a conclusion, which is indeed 
contrary to the nature of man. We muq, if we endea- 
vour to fly from those political embarrass men f«, and com- 
plex relations which have been in all ages the conditions 
of extended power and dominion, always meet with 

* PoliciesI Hiitorjr ol Indii. 
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muclb greater evils than tho-e from which we try to escape. 
With regard to all general principles of rule, we should 
recollect, that their value is not in their abstract excellence, 
but in their seasonable and just application; for it is the 
great and sole art of Government to adept principles to 
the continual changes of human affairs, not to force hu- 
man affairs into a shape that suits principles. This ob- 
servation applies with peculiar force to our Empire in 
India; which from its foundation, the nature of its Go- 
vernment and the various tribes and nations which it in- 
cludes, demands more wisdom and more nmdification of 
system in its Government than perhaps any that ever was 
established in the universe. 

“ This Empire, though raised by the operation of many 
and various causes, has been chiefly established, and must 
be constantly maintained, by the sword. But though 
we must continue to Govern as conquerors, it is our 
duty to make our rule a benefit to mankind; and to carry 
among those whom we have subdued, the blessings of 
peace, knowledge and improvement in all the arts of 
civilized life. And at that stage which our power in 
India has attained, we will probably find the accomplish- 
ment of such an object easier, and more conducive to our 
security, than all the wars and contests in which a selfish 
and neutral policy can ever involve our neighbours.” 

“ * On the political principle? which should regulate 
our future intercourse with the Native Powers in India, 
I have before stated an opinion, to which I can only 
* Su J. M4lcuiiB'i Puiittcai HiSori' of tadia, page 462. 3 & 4 * 
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add, that such intercourse is likely to be marked by 
events and con n'ngencies, which will iJisappoiiit, a-i has 
been the case heretofore, all hopes tliat we can ever 
form of the Local Government in India lieing able to 
follow any exact rules, which arc laid down for its guid* 
auee. The neutral system of non-in terierence, and of 
trusting in a great degree for our security to the contests 
of our neighbours, has been proved, by experience, to 
be equally unwise and impracticable. We fhuH there- 
fore best maintain the peace and prosperity of our own 
territories, by using our established power towards the 
great object of preserving, as far as we have the means, 
the general tranquillity of India. It will not, perhaps, 
be easy to elfect the complete accomplishment of this 
object, nor are we called upon to interfere in every case 
of quarrel between States with whom we have no engage- 
ments; but, if we shape our general policy low-ards this 
end, we shall, from the commanding State of our power, 
gradually promote peace, without much tianger of in- 
Tolving ourselves; and we shall receive mir share of those 
benefits which this system will bring to others.” 

“ It is, however, certain, that with whatever care w’e 
cultivate our external relations, add however m-ch we 
endeavour to avoid future wars, we cannot expect to 
escape altogether an evil, which is among those condi- 
tions on which human dominion is enjoyed. But, as 
we can only hope for a comparative exemption from titis 
«fil by the complete efficiency of our Military force, that 
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will always, in the reduced state of the present powers of 
India, enable us to defeat if, aud we can, on its occur- 
rence, if circumstances connected with the local situation 
of the Countries which we conquer, of any other consi- 
deration, forbid us annexing conquests to our own ter- 
ritories, confer them upon some of our Allies on such 
terms as we deem proper, and every such act of liberal 
policy will give life and strength to the exercise of that 
large influence and power through which we may hope 
to establish the permanent tranquillity of India.” 

The war in which we are at present engaged with 
the Burmahs, a war of just retaliation and which has 
doubtless been long anticipated by that Government, from 
the preparations which they have been making and which 
might have been more serious, had we granted theno 
a longer delay to mature their extensive plans of ope- 
ration, may possibly enable us, if circumstances should 
not compel us to come to an open rupture with the 
Siamese, (a measere seriously to be deprecated unless 
from the most urgent necessity,) to make some arrange- 
ments for granting that power the concession of the more 
southerly ports of the Barman Empire, via. Tavoy and 
Mergui, which were taken from them many years ago, in 
exchange for the restoration of Quedah to its rightful owner 
and an engagement to avoid alt future interference with 
the States on the Malayan Peninsula, from the latitude of 
8" 40’ N, which would include the Island of Junk Ceylon, 
a post which might be turned to great account. 
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f haye endeavoured, and f hope satisfactorily, to i^hew, 
at the Hajah ©f Quedah vfsu an Ally of the British 
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verting, with some decree of severity, upon the policy 
pursued hy the Pinang Government in regard to the 
King of Acheen, and alluding to the advantages which the 
Eastern islands possess with respect to conmnercial re- 
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would repay witli gain incalculable, what they now 
claim from our benevolence and philanthropy, if not from 
the justice of Europeans who haresocssentiaHyeontributed 
to their degradation. If left neglected without capital, 
without a safe navigation, almost without laws, the Go- 
Tcrnnient disunited, the people groaning under vassalage 
and slavery, these races must descend still further in the 
scale of degradation until scarcely a vestige will remain to 
vindicate the records of their history, and their {wliticai 
existence will only be testified by acts of piracy perpe» 
trated on defenceless vessels, which from accident or igno- 
rance may visit tfieir inhospitable shores.” The Natives 
draw no other conclusion from our forbearance, than a 
consciousness of weakness. ’Tis hazardous to allow such 
sentiments to gain strength. 

I have ventured to prefix thus much to the observations 
contained in the following pages, which have been sub- 
mitted to the immediate authority under which I have 
thfe honor to serve, by which authority they arc now print- 
ed, for the more ready reference of those whose duty it may 
be, to decide upon questions of such importance. Whatev er 
errors or omissions (here are, must be wholly ascribed 
to myself; and inexperienced as I am, in such composi- 
tions, 1 too sensibly feel my own disqualification for the 
arduous task I have undertaken. However impressed 
I may be therefore, with such conviction, I commend the 
following sheets to the generous and liberal indulgence of 
my superiors, in the full confidence that my motives will 
prove a shield against the iinperfeet execution of the du ty. 
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JL H E intelligence of a sudden inTasion by a large 
Siamese Force, from Ligore, of the Territories of the 
King of Quedah, ibe old Ally of the British Government, 
which reached Prince of Wales Island in November ISBI , 
and the various rumours which prevailed, regarding the 
ulterior objects of the Siamese Army, spread terror 
throughout the Island, and, although there was a considera-* 
ble Military Force at the Presidency, the alarms of the 
Native Population were difficult to be appeased. Many 
of the wealthy Inhabitauts buried aad coacealed their 
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valuable property, while others made preparations for 
conveying it away to other British Settlements, The 
siippliesof'graii), cattle and poutlry, from the Qiiedah(/Oiin« 
try, on which Pinang had so long chiefly depended, were 
suddetdy withheld, and there was considerable di tre s 
aniongst the poorer classes, by the eiicreased price of 
provisions. 

The prompt and humane measures of Government, 
however, not only for quieting the fears of the Inhabitants, 

and allaying all apprehensions of an attack by tfie Sia- 
mese, but for obtaining supplies of grain from Bengal 
aiid other quarters; while in the mean time, large issues 
of Rice were made from the Honorable Company’s Stores, 
which was distributed to the pt>orer classes at a moderate 
price, prevented much distress, which must have other- 
wise ensued, and speedily restored greater confidence in 
the strength and resources of the Government, which 
could command ample aid in case of need. 

For a better understanding of this unexpected event, 
it will be proper to take a short review of the circum- 
stances connected with it. On Sunday the I2th of No- 
vember 1821, abont noon, a large fleet of Prows full of 
Siamese, was observed standing into the Quedah river, 
coming in the direction from Traang, a large river to 
the Northward, where the Armament had been equipped. 
The pangulu or Commandant of the Fort-instantly sent 
notice of its approach to the Biadahara or General of tho 
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Quedah Army and the Laksamana or High Admiral, 
Who were a short distance up the river, and having some 
apprehensions of treachery, prepared the guns to bear 
upon the Prows, vfaiting only for the orders of the 
Bindahara to lire upon them. The General, however, 
who was taken by surprise, did not choo5e to authorize 
this, and determined to employ measures of pacification 
in the first instance. 

The arrival of the Siamese was so sadden, that the 
Malayan Chiefs had time to assemble only a few of their 
dependents, with whom they proceeded to the wharf or 
public landing place, which is about 150 yards beyond 
the Fort, and which was surrounded by the Siamese fleet, 
well armed. The Bindahara, Laksamana, Tamungong 
and a few of the Quedah Chiefs were seated on the covered 
wharf, and the Siamese ascended in a large body with 
muskets, spears and other warlike weapons in their 
hands. The Bindahara interrogated them as to the ob-* 
ject of their Visit, and was informed that tuey wanted rice, 
being about to attack the Burmahs. Tlie General pro- 
mised them an immediate supply j but while the conver- 
sation was going on, the Siamese had assembled a large 
party ashore, and surrounded the wharf; they now 
threw off the mask and told the Quedah Chiefs, they had 
come to seize them and they must submit to be bound. 
The Bindahara and Laksamana exclaimed, with one ac- 
cord, “ we are betrayed, iet us attack them furiously,” 
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and instantly drawing their Creeses, plunged them into 
the Siamese who stood nearest them. A general battle 
now ensiled. 

The venerable Laksamana and Tamungong, who u-ed 
to boast that he was invulnerable, with several other Chiefs, 
were soon dispatched, the Bindahara was disarmed and 
bound,, and their men, dispirited and panic struck by 
the loss of their leaders, fled in ail directions, pursued 
by the Siamese, who butchered them in great numbers 
and put them to death by means the most cruel and re- 
volting to human nattire. These operations being ob- 
served from the Fort, a few guns were now brought to bear 
upon the Siamese vessels, and two or three were sujik. 
The Siamese then proceeded to set fire to some of the 
houses, previously dragging out any of the men who had 
taken refuge in them, and torturing them to death, pil- 
laging the houses of all their contents that were of any 
value ; and they seized, indiscriminately, all the Prows 
and Vessels in the river at the time, amongst which were 
several small trading Boats from Pinang. 

Having, after a slight opposition, possessed themselves 
of the Fort, which was garrisoned principally by a few 
Bengal and Chootiah Sepoys, they dispatched a party 
immediately to the Kwala Mirbow, a large River to the 
Southward, and nearly in .s%Itt of Pinang Fort. On the 
following day, Monday, they entered the Mirbow and 
met with a slight and ineffectual opfiocition from a small 
Battery near the mouth of the Riyer, which kept iheia 
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in cheek for a short time, and allowed an opportunity 
for the intclligeace of the approach of a hostile Beet to 
reach the King- of Qtiedah, who was residing in Boating 
houses a few miles farther up, — -where he was forming 
a new Settlement and cutting a Canal from that River 
to the Mucla, another large River to the Southward, 
which forms the Northern boundary of the British Ter>« 
ptories on the main. 

Hearing that the Siamese Force was ascending the 
River, and having only a very few adherents at ha id, he 
hurried o(F in the greatest consternation with all his Wives 
and Children, and mounting them together with his most 
valuable ornameijts and as many Dollars as he could collect 
upon several Filephants, which were fortunately close at 
hand, he proceeded across the Jungles, in a direction to- 
wards the Prye River, within the Territory of the Hono- 
ble Company. The King left a large Brig and a Schooner, 
on board of which was a large amount of treasure which 
fell into the hands of the Captors. Numbers of his attend- 
ant? who lied with him, hut were not mounted upon 
Elephants, perished from fatigue and hunger in the wood*, 
and particularly, several of his most respectable and ve- 
nerable Chiefs, The King himself, after five days of 
severe fatigue and exposure, during which time he sepa- 
rated from several of his Elephants, and much of his va- 
luable property, which was no doubt purposely conveved 
away in a differeatdirectioa by his own faithless attendantS| 
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to v?hom he had entrusted ft, arrired at a place called 
Kota, the residence of his Brother 'Fuanko Soiymao, up 
the Prye River ; where embarking all his followers and 
property on board four or five Prows he descended to the 
mouth of the River, and solicited the proteetioaof the Bri- 
tish Govern nient» 

The Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with that 
bumaoity and consideration which was due to an old 
Ally, instantly granted the protection sought for, and the 
King was not only provided with suitable accoranioda- 
tions, but a strong guard of Sepoys was posted at his 
residence, to prevent any attempt to carry him off by 
force, and be was granted an allowance adequate to main- 
tain himself and numerous family comfortably. His Ma- 
jesty has remained ever since, in the enjoyment of the-e 
advantages, and supports his trials with becoming forti- 
tude and dignity. 

On the morning after the King crossed over from 
Frye, a fleet of fourteen or fifteen Siamese Prows was 
observed standing close along shore in pursuit of His 
Majesty, and they had actually the audacity to attempt 
to enter the Prye River, where they believed the Kmg still 
was. The fleet was driven back by two of the Honorable 
Company’s Cruisers, which had strict orders afterwards 
to prevent any Siamese vessels from coming near the 
harbour, without previous examination and permission. 
A few days after this occurrence, the Rajah of Ligorc 
sent a letter to the Governor, couched in very haughty 
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and disrespectful teroi?, desiring the King of Qnedah 
to be delivered up to him, a demand which was met 
bj a dignified refusal, accompanied by a salutary 
admonition as to the style of future correspondence 
with the Representative of the British Government. 
Some of the Siamese Troops having pursued the Malays 
into the Territory of the Honorable Company, near the 
Kwala Muda; the Government lost no time iu dispatch- 
ing a Company of Sepoys, under an active Officer, Capt, 
Crooke of the 2dth Regt., for the purpose ofexpejling such 
daring intruders, andaffording protection to such emigrants 
as might seek shelter under the British ftig and escape the 
persecution of the relentless enemy. The temperate, but 
at the same resolute, conduct of that Officer in support- 
ing the dignity of the British Governmsiit, and in seiz- 
ing and disarming a party of Siamese who made an en- 
croachment upon Province Wellesly, was no doubly cal- 
culated to evince to the Siamese Authorities, the power 
and the determination of the British Govern nent to op- 
pose such proceedings, and the raoderatiou of the mea- 
sures adopted in the first instance. 

The Natives from Quedah, and the traders from other 
Coantries whose vessels had been seized, and who had 
been deprived of all their property, now flocked to Pi- 
nang in thousands, many in gntall Canoes formed of a 
tree hollowed out. it is scarcely possible to conceive the 
state of distress and misery in which hundreds of these 
poor fugitives lauded at Piaaog; meni women aadchd* 
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dren erowded together for several days in small boats, with-* 
OiBt any provisions and scareely any clothing; most of them 
eseapedclandesfinely, and many boats which were overload* 
ed with passengers were lost; the emigrants finding a 
relief from their sufferings in a watery grave. Many 
Malays who were detected in the attempt to escape, were 
put to death, and the wives and daughters were forcibly 
dragged fronr their husbands and fetbers ami ravished by 
the Siantese soldiery. The mode of execution was 
horrible in the extreme; the men being tied up for the 
most trifling offence, and frequently upon mere sus* 
picion, their arms extended with bamboos; when 
the executioner, with a ponderous instrument split them 
right down from the crown of the head, and their man* 
gted earc^es were thrown into the river for the AUiga* 
tors to devotir. 

The King of Quedah’s second and favorite Son, Tuanko 
Yakoob, attempted to escape like the rest, but was pursued 
and taken, and has sinee been sent in bonds from Que- 
dah to Siam. The Kndahara or Prime Minister, after 
being kept in chains a long time at Quedah and deceived 
with hopes of liberation, for which the Pinang Govern- 
ment earnestly interceded with the Ligore Chief, was 
carried away and poisoned on the Toad to Sangora. It 
is impossible to calculate the number of Malays who have 
perished by (he swords of the Siamese, by the loss of 
prows on their way to Pinang and other places, and 
by famine and fatigue in the woods. £rery aid was 
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administered to the refugees who fled to Pinang, and 
beneficial regulations subsequently made by Govern- 
liient far affording them the means of livelihood. It 
is proper in this place, to notice the highly creditable 
conduct of the late Governor of Malacca, Mr. Timmer- 
man Tysseii, who no sooner hearing of the eouquest of 
Quedah, and having received exaggerated accounts of 
the Siamese force, and the probability of an attack upon 
Pinang, than he dispatched one of llis Neiherlaud M t- 
jesty’s Frigates, which was lying in Malacca roads at the 
time, with a handsome offer of co-operation, in case of 
the Siamese engaging in hostilities, and even the Chiefs 
of some of the surrouading Malayan States were not back- 
ward in making respectful tenders of all the aid their li- 
mitted means would admit of, which were suitably ac- 
knowledged by the Government of Pinang. Such was the 
opinion of all the neighbouring Malayan States of the 
treachery and injustice of the Siamese in attacking Que- 
dah, and such their apprehension of becoming them elves 
the victims of their rapacity, that they were eager to em- 
ploy their utmost efforts to expel the Siamese from Que- 
dah, ami looked up, with full confidence, to the British 
Government supporting its old Ally. 

Huvh^ effected the complete subjugation of Quedah, 
and possessed himself of the country, the Eajah of bigore 
next turned his aitentioo to one of its principal Depen- 
dencies, the Lancavy Islands, and fitted out a strong 
well equipped expedition, which proceeded to the princi- 
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pai Island, which, independant of possessing a fixed po- 
pulation of between 3 and 4,000 ^onls, had received a 
large accession by emigrants from Quedah. Here too, 
commenced ascene of death and desolafitMi, almost exceed* 
ing credibility. The men were murdered, and the women 
and female children carried off to Quedah ; while the male 
children were either pat to death, or left to perish. That 
fine Island, from which large supplies were derited, is 
now nearly depopulated, and sttch of the male popula* 
tion as did escape, driven from their homes and bereaved 
of their families, have been carrying on a predatory war- 
fare both w'ith the Siamese and peaceable traders close 
to Prince of Wales Island. Some of them hare settled 
in Wellcsly Province, and are employed as cultivators. 
Several badly planned and ineffectual attempts bare, 
at different times, been made by small and unorganized 
bodies of the King of Quedah’s adherents in the country 
to cut off the Siamese garrison at Quedah; but these have 
all been followed by the most disastrous result?; not only 
by the destruction of the assailants, but by encreased per- 
secution towards the remaining Malayan Inhabitants. 
The King himself, for some time, was anxious to hare 
made an effort to regain his country, in concert with some 
Kali ve powers which had promised him aid in resseU and 
men; but he was dissuaded from so perilous and certain- 
ly doubtfnl an enterprize by those who were interested 
ill his cause, and who apprehended his certain overthrew 
and destruction from such m attempt. There is m doah^ 
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the Siamese were too powerful and too well prepared for 
anj such ill arranged expedition, as it could have been 
within the oofupass of the Quedah Rajah’s means to h ive 
brought against them, to have had any chance of success; 
and it would have been inconsistent with the professed 
neutrality of the British Government to have permitted 
any equipments or warlike preparations within its Ports; 
the more particularly so, as a Mission had just proceeded to 
Siam from the Governor General of India. 

However much disposed the Pinang Government might 
have been, on the first brush of the aflfair, to have stopped 
such proceedings on the part of the Siamese, and to have 
checked such ambitions and unwarrantable aggression; 
however consistent and politic it might have been, to have 
treated the Ligorean Troops a predatory horde, and 
expelled them, at once, fron the Territories of an old 
and faithful Ally of the British Government; the Mission 
from the Supreme Government of Bengal to the Court of 
Siam, and tiie probable evH coasequences of an im- 
mediate rupture, were considerations which could not 
fail to embarrass the Pinang Government and render 
it necessary to deliberate well before it embarked in 
any measures of active hostility; while the disposeable 
force on the Island, although fully adequate to the safe 
guardianship and protection of the place, and sufficient to 
repel any force that the Siamese could possibly bring a- 
gainst it, was yet insufficient for prosecuting a vigorous 
war, or inaiuiaiuing its €Out|uesbj against the recruited 
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Legions which the Siamese power couM have transported 
with facility, ere rein force meats could have arrhed from 
Other parts of India. Under all these Giremn-tances, the 
policy of suspending hostilities was manifet, and it was 
deemed proper to await the orders of the superior and 
controuling authorities. 

But, thei e w'as a more urgent necessity than even the 
foregoing considerations dictated, of not acting without 
the consent of the Supreme Government, as that aiiiho» 
rity has always declined sanctioning any interfereisce 
with Siam and Quedab, in the innnmeraWe refereuces 
which have been made from the Chiefs of the Setiletnent 
of Pinang since Captain Light first took possession, during 
all which long period of 35 yea.rs^ the King of Quedah 
has been subject to incessant alarm and apprehension 
from the Siamese, and suffered ail the oppression they 
could inflict, without actually possessing them elves of 
any part of his Dominions. The Supreme Government 
admitting that Quedah has always been tributary to Siam, 
has ever objected to any interference that would be likely 
to excite a collision with the haughty power of Siam, 
w hich it appeared to be the object of the British Govern- 
ment to conciliate. It was expected that the Mission 
would have produced same results advantageous to the 
interests of our Ally, by the mediation of the Amba a- 
dor; and that, at all events, the affairs of Quedah would 
have been settled upon a proper footing. 
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So far however, from any of these most desirable 
objects which were contemplated being attained; the 
Siamese Authorities not only assumed a tone of insolence 
and evasion to all the reasonable propositions of the 
Embassador, but signified their expectation that the King 
of Quedah should be delivered up to them; and the 
obstacles which existed to a free commercial intercoarse 
have not been removed. 

The King of Ligore not satisfied with the conquest 
of Quedah, and grasping at more extended dominion, 
under pretence of conveying back some Messengers from 
Perak, who had carried the Boonga Mas, or token of 
Homage to Quedah, requested permission for a fleet to 
pass through Pinang harbour, which being conducted 
beyond the boundaries liy a Criiizer, proceeded to Perak, 
and after a short struggle, his forces also possessed them- 
selves of that country, which had been reduced by the 
Quedah forces in 1818, by the orders of Siam, in con- 
sequence of a refusal to send the Boonga Mas; which the 
history of that oppressed State affords no instance of such 
a dematid ever having been made by Siam, or complied 
W'ith before. 

It was understood that Salangore, a Settlement ori- 
ginally peopled fay Buggese, was to be the next place 
of attack; but the timely preparations and eommauding 
and determined posture of defence assumed by the Rajah 
of that Country, deterred the Siamese for a time, from 
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making the attempt; if we are not misinformed how- 
ever, extensive preparations have been long in pr^ress 
at Traang, for carrying these designs into full effect. 
There is little doubt, the Siamese contemplate the total 
overthrow and subjugation of all the Malayan States on 
the Peninsula, and the subversion of the Mahometan 
Religion, Patani and Tringano, the principal States on 
the other side of the Peninsula have long suffered from 
the Siamese oppressions, and if, as it is generally be* 
lieved the llajah Muda or Brother of the Emperor of 
Siam is about to establish himself at Traang, and the 
Rajah of Ijigore has actually proceeded to convey him 
thither from the Capital, Bangkok; there are, no doubt, 
some schemes in embryo, which it is difficult to conjecture 
and impossible to foresee. 

During the two years that have elapsed since Quedah 
fell into the hands of the Siamese, the supplies of pro- 
visons to Pinang bare been very scanty, and every thing 
has been prodigiously enhanced in price. The Govern- 
ment of Prince of W" ales Island, seeing but little prospect 
of a speedy termination of the disturbances at Quedah, 
or a satisfactory settlement of affairs, and anxious to pro- 
vide for the numerous fugitives who had voluntarily placed 
themselves under its protection, and become British subjects* 
considered k advisable toappoint a Rcwident at Province 
Wellesley, who had authority to portion out small tracts 
of land to mch families ^ to settle permaoent. 
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ly and cultivate j to make small advances of cash repaya- 
ble within a certain period, in grain, and to give every 
encouragement to the cultivation of paddy 5 and the rear- 
ing of cattle and poultry, by which, it was hoped, the 
Island would, ere long, be plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions. The population there has had a large encrease 
by the emigrants from Quedah, and there is every proba- 
bility, that in time, under good management, and by a 
conciliatory line of conduct towards the inhabitants, con- 
siderable supplies may be obtained from that source. As 
yet however, they have scarcely exceeded what was obtain- 
ed from thence before the capture of Quedah ; the new 
settlers being, for the most part, indolent and undetermin- 
ed in their movements. 

The longer experience we have had of the Siamese 
Government of Quedah, the less do they appear to evince 
any desire to conciliate the British Government. Several 
atrocious murders have been perpetrated in the Quedah 
River upon some inoffensive and peaceable native traders, 
subjects of the English Government of Pinang, and the 
whole of their property plundered, as has been fully as- 
certained, by the connivance, if not the direct authority, 
of some of the principal Siamese Chiefs; nor have these 
authorities made that atonement for such outrages, which 
the British Government has a right to expect, and which it 
will doubtless enforce. In short, instead of adopting a 
mild, conciliatory system of admioistration, calculated to 
eag^e the affections of the lahabitaats whose Country 
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has been wrested from them, there has been one contiim. 
ed scene of the most brutal rapine and carnage, oppre,. 
Sion and devastation that can possibly be imagined. Bri. 
l|sh subjects, with whom, it might have been supposed, 
they would have had some dread to interfere, have been 
cruelly put to death, and the British Government not only 
s ight^ and insulted by evasive replies and frivolons dZ 
lays, but the population of the Presidency kept in a con- 
Slant state of alarm and agitation by daily reports of large 
armaments destined to make an attempt upon the Island 
fitting out at Traang and other Hirers. How improbable 
^ver sect designs may be, still it is essential that the 
fears of the native inhahilants should he appeased; to 
inert thcnjnry which the Commerce of the Island would 

necessarily sustain. 


In adv^ating the cause of the ininred and oppressed 
Nation of Qnedah, as I humbly profess to do, I may be 
permuted to notice, that the record, of the Pina^g GovLn! 
mentfrom 1785 to 1 790 furnish ample evidence; first, that 
the right of interference of Siam with Q„edah was not 

was 

made upon (he ^npi®* condition of succour and protect. 

ion against a powerful, relentless and overhearing e^emy; 
hirdly that we ^cepted the grant „p„„ .h;, nnderstand- 
f m^hiDg any objections to the propo. 

sab of tile K»j»h of Qaedah before possession wiu tak^ 
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And lastly that we are bound by considerations of philan- 
thropy and humanity to extend our aid to an oppressed 
Monarch, who has long been our friend and Ally, and to 
a defenceless multitude groaning under the most bitter 
tyranny, and suffering all the horrors aud calamities 
which a ferocious eneiny can inflict. 

Theirreligioii is violated, their wives and their children 
are forcibly dragged from themj the aged parent and the 
helpless babe are butchered by th^e ruthless and sangui- 
nary barbarians, who consider them as useless appendages, 
and the most wanton murders, perpetrated by means the 
most cruel aud painful to the wretched victims, are of 
daily occurrence. Surely, a powerful nation, which has 
ever been foremost to dispense justice and to succour the 
oppressed, will not suffer such acts of horror and cruelty 
at its very door, without employing its power and influence 
to check such enormities. The history of our possessions 
in Continental India, affords numberless instances of our 
interferejice on many far less pressing occ^ions, and shall 
we not extend our fostering protection to our Friend and 
Ally; to the acknowledged and rightful Sovereign of one 
of our four Presidencies, who has been overcome by an 
ambitious and powerful neighbour! 

When we add to the many powerful aiid irresistible 
inducements for our interference, considerations of a more 
interested nature as regards our own prosperity and stabi- 
lity in this quarter, and look to the banefni effects of the 
Siamese Conquest of Quedab, in the stoppage of our ac- 
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customed snpplie?, fo the distress of onr Inhabitants by 
the encreased price of Provisions, to the almost entire 
stagnation of trade from that quarter; when we advert to 
the indignities and cruelties inflicted upon quiet and peace* 
able British subjects who ventured to continue their 
Commercial pursuits with Quedah; when we consider 
the state of disorder and confusion around us, and that 
piracy is daily increasing (the natural result of thousands 
of Malays being driven from their homes,) and that a 
predatory warfare is carrying on in our immediate vi- 
cinity; nay, sometimes within sight of our harbour; 
when we know that many of our own unoffending subjects 
have suffered in common with the enemy; when we reflect 
upon the tone of insolence and contempt hitherto assumed 
by the haughty Ruler of Siam; the presumption even of 
the lowest Officers of this proud Despot, with whom we 
have had correspondence or connection ; when we re- 
member the uncordial reception of our Mission, and the 
indignities and corporal punishment inflicted upon two 
defenceless Englishmen, in (he palace of the Emperor, 
for a trifling breach of their peculiar laws and ignorance 
of the customs of the Country; when we consider, in 
short, the unsociable propensities, if I may so term it, of 


the Siamese power, and its evident disinclination to treat 
with us upon a footing of equality; or to conciliate the 
friendship and good wiil of a nation which has the power 
to crush it in a raomenti when wc observe that the trade 
of the Country is by ^ ^ual to the exaggerated 
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Statements of its importance and value, while we have the 
example ia the history ol our transactions with the no less 
imperious power of China, that Trade, though it may be 
inteiTupted for a time, will eventually flourish more, 
after the establishment of a proper understanding and an 
occasional contention for just rights and privileges; and 
when, moreover, we observe that the eyes of all the sur- 
rounding Stales are upon us, and expect us, not only to 
succour thcKing ofQuedah, ourancient Ally, but tooppose 
a barrier between them against the unjustifiable encroach- 
iiients of the Siamese, we shall surely have incentives 
enough for taking a vigorous part iu the defence of the 
Quedah Kingdoui. 

Do we admit the principle that the Siamese have a 
right to subjugate all the Malay States on this side the 
Peninsula, viz. Perak and Salaugore, which have with 
greater inaccuracy been stated as always tributary to 
Siam, we, |n fact, give encouragement to the total des-* 
tructiou and annihilation of the valuable trade which, 
forms the principal export of this Settlement, of the 
Revenues of the Honorable Company, and of the means 
of .support and livelihood of our numerous and industri- 
ous subjects. The Emperor of Siam may in many 
respects, be compared to the former ambitious ruler of 
France, and if his projects arc not nipped in the bud, 
there is no foretelling what the result will be if the 
fruit is allowed * “ 
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Various are the opinions which have prevailed relative 
to the tributary dependence of Quedah upon Siam, and 
it shah be my endeavour, as far as the paucity of materials 
tviU admit of^ to deduce, from a careful examination and 
conipariso-u of different authorities, evidence to shew, that 
Cuedah has submitted only to a certain limited dejjend- 
ence upon Siam, in no way derogating from her Sove- 
reignty, still retaining to herself the right of auaiinis- 
tering her own Government according to her own laws 
and institutions, and that consequently the subjugation, 
of the country, is an act of unprovoked aggression, which 
it is the policy of the British Government, to resent, 
“■ His Highness of Quedah, (as justly remarked by the 
Honorable the Governor of Pinang in December 1821 ,) 
has certainly much misgoverned his Kingdom, yet his long 
close connection with the British Government has given 
us a far greater influence over his mind and character, 
than what we can expect to acquire with regard to the 
Chief who may be placed oa the Throne of Quedah by 
the Siamese. It appears to me, that the British Goverii- 
nient should not hesitate to endeavour to obtain the res- 
toration of our Ally to the Throne of his Ancestors, because 
it is undoubted policy to prevent the near approach of 
the Siamese influence and power, and because his res- 
toration, if effected by o«r means, would redound highly 
to the honour and reputation of the British Character 
among the surrounding Malayan States;” to which may 
be added the opinion of his respected predecessor, the 
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late Colonel John Alexander Bannerman, who, in al- 
lusion to the difficulties in which the King of Quedah 
was involved in 1818, by the demands of the Siamese, 
observes, “ Independant of the cause of humanity which* 
has never been disregarded by the British Government 
or our Honorable Employers, there are many other mo- 
tives that strongly bias me at this juncture in favor of 
His Majesty of Ouedah’s proposition. There is no doubt 
but that our Commerce with the neighbouring Malay 
States is much impeded by the dissensions subsisting be- 
tween these Princes, and that the trade with Perak in 
particular, from which our revenues once derived great 
benefit, is uow almost wholly suspended.” 

The following extract from the dispatch to the Supreme 
Government, dated the 28th November, 1821, from the 
Pinang Government, clearly shews the opinion entertained 
of the necessity for the removal of the Siamese from 
Quedah, “ In apprizing your Excellencv of the present 
state ofafFairs at Quedah, it cannot be considered unim- 
portant to observe that unless some arrangements are made 
by which the Siamese power may be withdrawn from our 
iiuniediate neighbourhood, there will be an evident ne- 
cessity for encreasing our disposeable force at this Presi- 
dency, in view to secure against that arrogant and formi- 
dable power, the tranquillity of this settlement, and the 
freedom of its Trade with the northern ports. Hitherto 
there has been no difficulty in this respect; the state of 
Kedah has served as a barrier between the Siameoe pos- 
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sessions and the Company's territories, and has been bound 
to us by Treaty and reciprocally engaged for our be- 
and in reference to the disposition of the Siamese 
Government in comparison with the Malayan, “ But we 
apprehend such would not be the case with a Siamese Go- 
vernment, so closely bordering on us, the natural inso- 
lence and haughtiness of the nation would be apparent in 
every intercourse, and they could only be held in check 
by the strong arm of power and a coutiuual preparation 
to repel the aggressions which would be at all times too 
ready to be manifesred.” 

In adverting to the conquest of Quedah and Perak by 
the Siamese, we are naturally led to take a brief review 
of the political relations which have heretofore subsisted 
between them. Confused and incongruous as is the 
History of the early Settlements of the Malays on the 
Peninsula, which we find narrated in the Sejarah Malayu, 
or Malayan A unab, we are enabled to gather sufficient 
to shew, that prior to the emigration of the Malays from 
Sumatra in A, D. 1/60, the more Northerly part of the 
Malayan Peninsula was partially inhabited by Siarne-e. 
The Malays pretend to derive the de cent of their Sove- 
reigns from Alexander the Great, and trace in a regular 
line of genealogy, the successive Dynastiesand Kin^ ofHin- 
dostan, till the tinie of llajah Suran, Grandson of Rajah 
Sulan, who reigned in Andam Nagara, and all the Lands 
of the East and West were subject to him. The first place 
of importance he appears to have reached on the Penin- 
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sula, was a Fort situated on tlie Rirer Binding, in the vici- 
nity of Perak. The King extended his Conquests to the 
Country of GlangKhiau, which in former times was a great 
country, possessing a Fort of Stone tip to the River Johor. 
In the Siamese Language, this word signifies the place 
of the Emerald (Klang Khiau.) The ancient City of 
Singapore was established by Rajah Sang Nila Utama 
(a descendant of Rajah Suran,) who emigrated from the 
East Coast of Sumatra, it is supposed from the Country 
now known by the name of Siack, which borders on the 
Menangkahau Country. After the destruction of Singa- 
pura, by the forces of the Rajah of Majapahit, then a 
powerful State on the Island of Java, Rajah Secandar 
Shah founded the City of Malacca. He died in 1274. 
The conversion of the Malays to Islamism, is said to have 

taken place about the year 1270, in the reign of Rajah 
lechil Besar, who after conversion, assumed the title 
of Sultan Mahumed Shah. In 1509, the Annals repre- 
sent Malacca as being one of the first laities of the East, 
and the Kings of that powerful State had successfully op- 
posed every attempt of the Siamese to subdue them. At 
this time it is said Malacca was in a very flourishing 
State, « and the general resort of Merchants, from Ayer 
Leleh, the trickling stream, to the entrance of the Bay 
of Moar, was one uninterrupted market place. From 
the Kling Town likewise, to the Bay of Penagar, the 
buildings extended along the shore, in an uninterrupted 
line. If a person sailed from Malacca to Jagra, (Parce- 
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lar Hill) there was no occasion to carry Sre with one, 
for, wherever he stopped, he would find people’s houses. 
On the Eastern side likewise from Malacca, as far as 
Batu Pahat, (hewn Stone) there was the same uninter- 
rupted succession of houses, and a great many people 
dwelt along the shore; and the City of Malacca, with- 
out including the exterior, contained nineteen laxas 
of Inhabitants (190,000).” The last engagement be- 
tween the Malayan and Siamese Forces, which is re- 
corded in the Annals prior to the Conquest of Malacca 
by the Portuguese, is thus described. “ The Eajah 
of Ligor was ordered by the King of Siam to attack 
Pahang, and Sultan Mahumed of Malacca determined 
to send assistance to Pahang. At this time, the sub- 
jects of the City of Malacca alone, besides those of the 
toast and Villages, amounted to ninety Lac. '1 he Ma- 
lacca people arrived at Pahang, and in a few days finished 
a large Port. The Rajah of Ligor now advanced with all 
his host, which was innumerable, and commenced the war 
in a manner which cannot be described, and the Soldiers 
of Ligor died like hens of the pip. The men of Malacca 
and Pahang attacked them, and they gave way, and were 
broke and completely dispersed. Maha Raja Dewa Susa 
fled to the uplands of Pahang, and proceeding straitly 
by land to Caliantan, from whence he returned to Ligor.” 

1 his happened in 1 509. In 1 5 1 1 , the Port ugue e arrived 
and beseiged Malacca. Sultan Mahumed fled, and found- 
ed a Fort at Bintanger. He afterwards retired to Pahang, 
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and was received with great kindness. It was afterwards 
that he founded the City of Johor, and subsequently Rhio, 
on the Island of Bin tang. 

In the subsequent year, the Malays made an atfept to 
re-take Malacca from the Portuguese. In 1516, 17, 18, 
and 19, Sultan Mahumed, Ex-King of Malacca and now 
King of Bintangand Johor, blockaded Malacca, but in the 
last was defeated. In 1521, the Portuguese made an at- 
tempt upon Bintang, but were defeated by the Milays 
tinder the celebrated Laksamana. During the subsequent 
five years, there w'ere incessent hostilities between the 
Portuguese and Malays, and the former attacked Pahang 
and Patairi, murdering and laying waste. In 1537, an 
attempt was made on Johor by the Portnguese. They 
were defeated by Sultan Aluden and the Laksamana, but 
in a second attempt, they reduced and sacked the ^own 
of Johor. In 1559, Saltan Abdul Jali! the first, ascended 
the Throne of Johor. From this period till 1610, thers 
is little heard of Johor. Sultan Abdullah Shah ascended the 
Throne in this year, and in 161.3, we find that the King 
of Acheen, the ancient Ally of the Ex-King of Malacca, 
possessed himself of Johor, Pahang, and other places on 
the Peninsula, 

It does not appear that Singapura, Malacca, Perak, 
Johor, Pahang, or Rhio, or indeed any of the Malay 
States which were founded by emigrants from Sumatra, 
ever were subject to Siam during the long interval from 
1160, when Singapura was first settled, up to the period 
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of the conquest of Blalacca by the Portugii^e in 151 1, 
on the contrary, there is unequivocal proof, that the 
Malays successfully maintained their position, and fre- 
quently re|>elled the attempts of the Siamese. In 1567, 
we are informed by Marsden, that “ Sultan Mansur Shah 
from the Kingdom of Perak, in the Peninsula, ascended 
the Throne of Acheen, after several preceding Sovereigns 
had been murdered by the Acheenese. The same author 
informs us, that in 1613, the King of Acheen, whom the 
annals name Sekandar Muda, was known to our travellers 
by the Title of Sultan Paduka Sri, (words equivalent to 
most gracious) Sovereign of Acheen, and of the Countries 
of Aru, Delli, Johor, Pahang, Kedah, an<l Perak on the 
one side, and of Barus, Passaman, Tiku, Sileda, and Pri- 
aman on the other. Some of these places were con- 
quered by him, and others he inherited. It is supposed 
by Mr. Marsden, that during the reign of Stritan Ala-wa- 
edden, (and the opinion has been quoted by others as an 
authentic fact,) who ascended the 'Phrone of Malacca in 
1 447, that the country was under the power of the Siame-e 
during some part of his reign of 30 years; but this 
conjecture is by no means supported by the Malayan His- 
tory of that reign, and the successful opposition by 
the Malays to all the attempts of the Siamese, seems 
to contradict such a supposition, which has perhaps been 
inadvertently advanced by this generally correct and 
enlightened author. In 1619, the King of Acheen made 
a Conquest of the Cities of Kedah and Perak, on the 
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Malayan Coa«t. At this time, Perak sent a Gold and 
Silver Flower to Acheen, in token of homage, Mr, 
Marsden states, that in 1611, “ the whole territory of 
Acheen was almost depoj[nilated by wars, executions and 
oppression. The King endeavomed to uphold the Coun- 
try by his Conquests. Having ravaged the Kingdoms of 
Johor, Pahang, Kedah, Perak, and Delli, he transport- 
ed the Inhabitants from these places to Aeheen, to the 
number of Twenty two Thousand Persons.’’ — In 1611, 
we find “ the Dutch complain that the Queen of Acheen 
gave assistance to their enemies, the jmople of Perak.” 
I shall now proceed to take a cursory and abstract view 
of the political cotmectioa of the several principal Ma- 
layan States on the Peninsula, up to the period of the 
establishment of the British Interests at Prince of l^alei 
Island, under their separate heads, beginning with 

KEDAH oil QUEDAH. 


Long prior to the conquest of Malacca by the Portu- 
guese, the Annals inform us, that the Bajah of Kedah 
proceeded to Malacca for the Nobats*, which were grant- 
ed him; he was well received, obtained his dignifies 
direct from Malacca, and was considered tributary to th<st 
♦ Tile Dittnis m iniigak ©f 
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State. Whether after the conquest of Malacca or prior 
to that event, is not precisely ascertained, the King of 
Quedah «ent a Boonga Mas, or Gold flower, to Siam, 
and the oiigin of this custom is thus accounted for by 
the Malays of the present day. In early years, the King 
®f Quedah sent a Flower of Gold to the eldest Son of 
the King of Siam, a Child; to play with, and the pre- 
sent being construed into a token of inferiority, or 
Komage, the custom has been kept up triennially ever 
since; but the King of Quedah has usually received in 
return a present of superior value, such as a Gold Seree 
Staud^ handsome gold wrought Cloths, &c. ‘‘ By long 

custom,’’ says Mr. Light, “the Kings of Quedah have 
acknowledged the King of Siam as rheir Lord Paramount 
and sent triennially a Gold and Silver tree as a token of 
Komage; in return for this the King of Quedah was suj)- 
|>lied wiih Elephants from the forests of Ligore and the 
Provinces of Siam, which to hinj was matter of great pro- 
fii, this was all the coiineetioo; the present King deuiauds 
a heavy tribute of Money, Arms, Men, Boats and Pro- 
visions to be employed in his wars against the Burmahs; to 
avoid this the King ofQuedab seeks the alliance of the Eng- 
lish, he has no alternative, either he roust join the Siamese 
against the Burmahs or defend his country against the 
Siamese; the latter is by far the most prudent and bene- 
ficial.” Quedah being a small country, as the King ex- 
presses it in one of his Letters, and very near Ligore, 
in order to preserve a good understanding, this Flower 
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of Gold, (frorn whatever causp^ the custom may hare ori- 
ginated,) has always been sent periodically to Siam in 
taken of homage, and in like manner, the haughty Des- 
pot of Siam even condescends to send a similar token 
trienoially to China, by which he secures very important 
privileges in the way of trade and exemption from 
duties. In his case, the pTesentation of the token of 
homage is considered as entitling him to indulgence, 
whereas on the other hand, its receipt from the Ma- 
layan State by him, is made a plea for oppression. 
Mr. Craw'furd States, that “ the King of Siam, although 
the circumstance be not generally known, acknowledges 
himself a tributary of the Emperor of China. His doing 
so, does not arise from any political necessity or consi- 
deration, or out of any actual dependence of Siam upon 
China, but altogether from this mercenary motive, that 
the vessels which carry the Ambassadors, may, under 
pretext of their doing so, be exempted from the payment 
of ail Imposts. With this view, two of the largest deserip- 
tioa of Junks amounting to nearly 1000 Tons each, sail 
annually from Bangkok to Canton loaded with Merchan- 
dize. They carry Ambassadors annually to the Viceroy 
of Canton, and once in three years, the Ambassadors go 
to Pekin, an honor however, of which they arc not con- 
sidered worthy, until they receive a title of Chinese No- 
bility from the Viceroy, and assume the costume of the 
Chinese. They carry the Chinese Emperor a golden 
Flower in token of tribute, but receive in return gifts to 
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a far greater ralue. The vanity of the one Court, and the 
rapacity of the other, have long rendered this intercourse 
a permanent one.'’ — If in this case, the presentation of a 
Golden Flower is made a pretext for obtaining very con- 
siderable immunities; does not arise from any political 
necessity, and does not betoken any inferiority, but is 

viewed merely as a complimentary offering, it is difficult to 
discover upon what grounds Mr. Crawfurd and others 
have hinged their arguments, that asimilar offering on the 
part of the Quedah State indicates a feudal subjection 
which an occasional non-compliance with, or omission of 
the ceremony, justiffes the Siamese in subjugating the 
whole fountry^and wresting the Kingdom from an acknow- 
ledged and rightful Sovereign. But of this, more here- 
after. Quedah has occasionally sent a Golden Flower to 
Jlcheen and to Ava. I be ceremony seems indeed to be a 
mere ititerehange of civility, or a polite acknowledgment 
of inferiority, like one Gentleman giving precedence to 
a superior in rank, though both may be equally inde- 
pendant,. In \770y the Buggese attacked and plunder- 
ed Quedah, burning many houses. In 17^5, the King 
ceded the Island of Pinang to the English, up to which 
period, there is no account of the Malayan State of Que- 
dah, vthich flourished under a succession of Mahometan 
Sovereigns many centuries, and was at one period a place 
of very considerable trade, ever having been under the 
Authority of Siam, further than is implied from the trans^ 
mission trienniaily of a Gold and Silver Flower. 
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PERAK. 


The old Bindahara of Johor was originally appointed 
Rajah over Perak, under the Title of Sultan Muzafer 
Shah. He married the Princess of Perak, and begat 
Sultan Mansur, who reigned at the time the Malayan 
ilnnals were written, in the Year of the Hejirat 1021. 
There is no tradition that this State ever did send 
the Boonga Mas to Siam, nor does it appear that 
any such demand was made. It acknowledged depend- 
ance upon Malacca, even prior to a King being appointed 
from Jobor, when it was under the controul of a Pangu- 
lu, or Minister of the Malacca State, but after the year 
1567, when its own King became Sovereign of Acheen, 
a token of homage was sent to that State by his Suc- 
cessor to the Throne of Perak. 


SALENGORE. 


This Settlement was formed principally, by an emigra- 
tion of the Buggese from Celebes, and has never been in 
any way dependant upon Siam* In 1783, the Salengorc 
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people joined those of Rhio, and went by land to Ma- 
lacca, which they blockaded. — ^Afleetfrom Holland arrived 
opportunely in 1784. It is reported by Mr. Light who 
writes to the Governor General, that “ the Dutch then 
proceeded to Salengore, which they found empty, the 
King with his followers haring fled to Pahang. The Dutch 
at thebegiuing of this war wrote to the Rajahs of Tringa- 
no and Quedah for assistance, the former joined, but tlie 
latter declined, excusing himself on account of a war in 
Patani, This will account for the King of Tringano’s re- 
ception of your Letter, and for the King of Quedah’s anx- 
ious desire to have the Honorable Company for his 
Protector. In July last, the King of Salengore having 
collected about two thousand Pahangs, crossed over to 
Salengore, and in the night sent few desperadoes to 
massacre the Dutch. They got into the Fort, and wound- 
ed one of the Centinels and the Chief, but the Garrison 
taking alarm, killed eight of the Bnggese, dispersed the 
rest, and in the morning, the Dutch being afraid of ano- 
ther attack, embarked in their vessels, and fled to Ma- 
lacca, leaving all their Stores, Provisions and Ainnaunition 
undestroyed ; the King took possession, and still keeps it. 
The King of Salengore cannot remain long in his pre- 
sent situation, his people are kept together by hopes of 
assistance from the English, which he expects from the in- 
dulgence and preference our Merchants always received 
from him and his Father, abore any other nation.” I 
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had scarcely arrived when I received intelligence that 
the Dutch Fleet consisting of three large Ships and four- 
teen sail of Prows and Sloops, were before Saiengore, 
The King, unable to procure provision, or to support him- 
self longer without assistance, entered into a Treaty with 
the Dutch, the particulars of which I have not learnt. It 
is said, they obliged him to swear on the Koran he would 
send all the Tin to Malacca, and be afriend to the Dutch. 
They took away the Guns which they had lost there, and 
have now sent for him to Malacca.” — In the early part of 
the year 1786, the Rajah of Saiengore, Sultan Ibrahira, 
who is still alive, sent a letter to the Governor Genera! 
of India saying, that the Dutch Company’s people had 
gone, (having been ex{>el!ed by force,) and requested the 
British Government to form a Settlement. It does not 
appear, that this State has ever had any intercourse direct 
or indirect with the Siamese, either commercially or po- 
litically. 


COLONG. 


This was formerly a Dependency of Malacca, and 
afterwards fell under Saiengore. In the reign of Sultan 
Mudhafer Shah, the third Mahometan King of Malacca, 
Ccljirg was one of the most flourishing Settlements un« 
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der Malacca, and formed originally by emigrants from 
Singapura and that place. — In the year 1340, the Chief 
of this place, Tuan Perak, Son of the deceased Binda- 

hara, Sriera Rajah, was principally 

instrumental in repulsing the Siamese in one of iheir 
attempts upon Malacca. The circumstances arc thus re- 
lated in the Aniials: “ About the ytsar 1310, it is re- 
ported that the King of Siam, who in ancient times 
was named Salien Nani, hearing that Malacca was a great 
Country; and did not own his Allegiance, sent to demand 
a letter of submission, but the King of Malacca refused. 
The Siamese prepared to attack Malacca, and had reach- 
ed Pahang, when all the Inhabitants from Mouar as- 
sembled at Malacca, and Turan Perak brought up the 
people of Colong with all the Women and Children.** 
The people of Colong complained of their Chief’s conduct, 
in bringing up their Wives and Children, as only the 
males from other places had arrived. His Majesty de- 
manded why he had done so; Tuan Perak replied “The 
reason I have brought their Wives and Children, is, that 
they may contend with a true heart against the foe, and 
even if the Rajah were disposed to shrink, from the com- 
bat, they would only be the more eager to prevent the 
Slavery of their Wives and Children. For this cause, they 
will contend strenuously against the Enemy. The King 
of Malacca was highly pleased with Tuan Perak and said 
« Tuan Perak, you must not live longer at Colong, you 
must come and live here.**— The men of Siam however 
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arrived, and engaged iiisiight with the men ofMalaccftr 
The war continued for a longtime, and great numbers 
of Siamese perished, but Malacca wais not subdued. At 
last, the whole Siamese Array retreated. Tuan Perak 
was appointed Bindahara, or General. Some time after, 
the Siamese made another attempt. « They advanced 
as far as Batu Pahat, a place a few miles fo the South- 
ward of Malacca, but were vigorously opposed by the 
Malays; the Siamese Champion said;- — the preparations 
Of the Malays are immense. If they advance what a fine 
situation we shall be in, especially as we found ourselves 
to day, unable to contend against a simple Prahu of their’s. 
Then all the Siamese returned. In their retreat, they 
were pursued by the Bindahara, Paduea Rajah, as far 
as Singapura.” 


JOHORE* 



Was founded by Sultan Mahomed, Ex-King of Make* 
ca in 1 5 1 2. The place was destroyed by the Portuguese 
in 1608, and a new Town built higher up the River. 
In 1613, when the Dutch had a small Factory there, 
it was conquered by th. 4chinese. In lf03, says Mil- 
burn, “ Captain Hamilton visited the place, and was 
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and ran tliasj “ it is desirable that there should be no fur- 
ther Wars, for, there is reason to fear the loss of life, and 
rerily Paduea Bubangan is to be dreaded in war, but there 
i» great hope of his forgiveness and favor,” I'he Em- 
peror of Siam asited how it was Malacca had not been 
taken by the Siamese, and Tuan Talani, the Envoy from 
Malacca “ called an old man of Sayor, who had the Ele- 
phantises in his legs, to display his skill in the Spear, 
He tossed up Spears in the air, and received them on his 
back without the smallest wound.” “ This, Sire, said 
he, is the reason why Malacca was not conquered by the 
Siamese, for all the Men are of his description.” The 
Siamese also sent a Mission to Malacca, and the King 
of Malacca was rejoiced and said, “ now my heart is at 
rest, for my enemy is converted into my friend”-“and 
as the Historian expresses it. “ God knows the whole, 
and to Him be grace and glory.” The Kingdom of Ma- 
lacca was powerful at this time, and it is reported, that 
Embassies were sent to and from the Emperor of China 
and the King of Malacca. In the reign of Sultan 
Aiu-eddin, the Successor of Sultan Mansur Shah, the Lak- 
samana was sent to Pahang, to call the King to account 
for killing a Malacca Chief. It has been supposed by 
some Authors, that during the reign of this Prince, Sultan 
Ala-eddin Rayat Shah, the Country of Malacca was un- 
der the Siamese power, but this does not appear to be 
by any means the case, as it wonld seem, that Malacca, 
during that King’s long reign of thirty years, was as 
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powerful as it had ever been, as has been before shewn* 
Pahang in later years, has been considered under the 
Authority of Rhio. The King was desirous of having 
the English therCj but it was never taken possession of» 


PACKANJA. 


This was also a Dependency of the Rhio State. 


TllINGANO. 


Before Pinang was settled, the Sultan olfered a Settle- 
ment at this place, and about the same time, he writes to 
the Suprenne Government “ according to the advice com- 
municated to us through Captain Glass, we gave fair 
words and liberal presents to Siam, but Siam is not con- 
tended. He demands ourself, or our Son to go and do 
homage at the foot of his Throne, and if we do not com- 
ply with his demands, he threatens to destroy our coun- 
try ; there is no example or precedent from the earliest 


period of any Prince of this Country doing homage in 
any other manner than by Letter.’* 
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CALLANTAK 


This State was rendered tributary to Malacca in the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah. The event is thus de- 
scribed, in the Malayan Annals. “After sometime, the 
Prince ordered Sri Maha Raja to attack Caliantan. At 
that period, the Country of Caliantan was much more pow- 
erful than Pataiii, and the name of the Rajah was Sultan 
Secuader Shah, who refused to do homage to Malatxsa ; 
Caliantan was taken by the Malacca men. The Sultan of 
Malacca married the oldest Daughter of the Rajah of 
Caliantan, who^e death sometime afterwards, distressed 
the King much. The Chiefs of Caliantan have often 
complained of the vexatious demands of Siam; but have 
never acknowledged more than its inferiority to Siam, 
and maintaitted its independence under a regular suc- 
cession of Malayan Kings, extremely friendly and dispos- 
ed to conciliate the English. The Rajahs of Caliantan 
have repeatedly solicited the protection of the British 
Gcvernmeirt and requested the esiablishraeut there of 
an English Factory, offering very considerable advantt^es. 
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PATANL 


Th« origin of the Pafani State fs thus described. “ It is 
related that there is a Country named Cota Maligef, the 
Kajah of which was a Moslem, and named Rajah S©li» 
man. This Country came to be mentioned in Siam 
as a very fine Country, but not subject to Siam. 
A Son of the King of Siam, named Chaw Sri Bangsa, 
proposed to go and reduce it, and proceeded against 
it accordingly with an innumerable host, like the 
leares of the Trees, and when he reached Cota Ma- 
ligei, Rajah Soliman came out and engaged Chaw Sri 
Bangsa, man to man, and each of them mounted on an 
Elephant, Chaw Sri Bangsa declared, that if he was 
Tictorious orer Rajah Soliman, he would assume the 
Doctrine of Islam. The place was taken, and the 
Siamese Chief became a Mahometan, and desired bis 
Astrologers to search for a good place to found a City. 
There was a Fisherman who had a Son named TanI, 
whence he was called Patani, (Tani’s Father,) the City 
was built where he resided, and hence it was called Pa- 
'ani.” The King of Patani sent Ambassadors to the King 
of Malacca, requesting the Nobats to be granted to him, 
and Patani became a Dependency of Malacca. The 
English established a small Factory in 1610, which was 
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abandoned in 1023. The Siamese about the time Pinang 
was taken possession of, plundered the place, and niurw 
dered and carried off the Inhabitants, and in subsequent 
years, the Stale became separated and disunited under 
different Leaders, or petty independent Rajahs. 

In the history of the first Malayan Settleoaent at Sin- 
gapura, we find that the Emigrants from Sumatra found 
BO Inhabitants, and met with no opposition, and in thei«* 
subsequent expulsion from tbeitce, their Establishments 
at Mahacca, and again at Johor and other places, were 
effeeted under similar happy circumstances; nor do we 
read in the whole annals of Malayan History, of their Co- 
lon iefs on the Peninsula, of one single instance in which 
a Country was wrested by force, from aboriginal Inhabitants. 
It has been admitted by the greatest Philosophers and Po- 
liticians, that “ All mankind have a right to things that 
have not yet fallen into the possession of any one, and 
those things belong to the persons who first take possession 
of them. When therefore a nation finds a Country un- 
inhabited, and without an owner, it may lawfully take 
possession of it, and after it has eSiciently made known its 
will in this respect, it cannot be deprived of it by another 
Nation.”* It follows from this argument, that the Emi- 
grants who founded the Malayan Colonies, had an un- 
doubted right to possess themselves of the desert Countries 
which they found on the Peninsula, and that having pos- 
session, and never relinquished it, during a period of 660 
• V<ut«l. Clwp. tS. 99. 
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years, tliey are, and must be considered, tlic rifhtful pos- 
sessors of these Countries at the present day. 

Having fully established the rights of the Malays to co- 
lonize the Peninsula, and haring previously shewn, that 
Quedah was the only State which ever acknowledged any 
degree of dependence upon Siant, after the dismember- 
Bient of the Malacca Kingdom, of which it was a part, I 
shall now consider what constitutes a Sovereign State, and 
the several degrees of submission or dependence known to 
us, as existing among different nations and States, which will 
enable us to draw asatisfacWry conclusion, respecting the 
relative situation of Siam and Quedah, which it is more 
particularly the object of the present Paper to discuss. 
The celebrated Vattel says, in speaking of States bound by 
unequal alliance, “ We ought to account as Sovereign 
States, those which bare united themselves to another 
more powerful, by an unequal alliance, in which, as 
Aristotle says, to the more powerful is given more honor, 
and to the weaker, more assistance. The conditions of 
these unequal alliances, may be infinitely varied. But 
whatever they are, provided the inferior Aliy secure to 
itself Sovereignty, or the right of governing its own body, 
it ought to be considered as an independent State that keeps 
up an intercourse with others under the Law of Nations.” 
Of States allied by Treaties of protection, he remarks, 
“ Ginsequently a weak State, which, in order to provide 
for its safety, places itself under the protection of a more 
powerful one, and engages, in return, to perform several 
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OfBces equivalent to that protection, without howerer 
divesting itself of the rights of Government and Sovereign- 
ty, that State I say, does not, on this account, cease to 
rank among the Sovereigns who acknowledge no other 
Law than that of Nations.” In regard to Tributary 
States, he observes. “ There occurs no greater difference 
with Tributary States, for though the payment of Tri- 
bute to a foreign Power, does in some degree diminish the 
dignity of those States, from its being a confession of their 
weakness, yet it suffers their Sovereignty to subsist entire. 
The custom of paying Tribute was formerly very common, 
the weaker by that means purchasing of their more pow- 
erful neighbour, an exemption from oppression, or, at that 
price, securing his protection without ceasing to be Sove- 
reign.” And of Feudatory States, it is stated by the same 
author. “ 'The Germanic Nations introduced another 
eustom, that of requiring homage from a State either van- 
quished, or too weak to make resistance. Sometimes even 
a Prince has given Sovereign ties in fee, and Sovereigns 
have voluntarily rendered themselves feudatory to others. 
When the homage leaves independence and Sovereign 
authority in the Administration of the State, & only means 
certain duties to the Lord of the Fee, as some honorary 
acknowledgement, it does not prevent the State or the 
Feudatory Prince being strictly Sovereign. The King of 
Naples pays homage for his Kingdom to the Pope, and 
is nevertheless reckoned among the principal Sovereigns 
in Europe.”’!' 


+ Vattel. Chap. i. Page * & 3» 
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The original objeet no doubt of the Qnedah State send- 
ing a Boonga Mas, or token of homage to Siam, after the 
custom had been once Established, was to secure the pro- 
tection of its more powerful neighbour, and we shall now 
see the obligations of the protector as well as protected. 
When a Nation is not capable of preserving herself ” 
says Vattel, “ from insult or oppression, she may procure 
the protection of a more powerful State. If she obtain this 
by only engaging to perform certain Articles, as to pay 
tribute in return for the safety obtained, to furnish her 
Protector with Troops^ and to embark in all his Wars 
as a joint Concern, but still reserving to herself the right 
of administering her own Government, at pleasure, it is 
a simple Treaty of protection, that does not at all de- 
rogate from Sovereignty, and differs not from the ordi- 
nary treaties of alliance, otherwise than as k creates a 
difference in the dignity of the Contracting Parties.” t' and 
again “*if the more powerful nation should assume a 
greater authority over the weaker one, than the Treaty 
of protection or submission allows, the latter may con- 
sider the Treaty as broken, and provide for its safety 
according to its discretion. If it were otherwise, the in- 
ferior nation would lose by a convention which it had 
only formed with a view to its safety, and if it were 
by its engagements when its protector abuses 
^m, and openly violates his own, the Treaty would, 

f Vitttci Chap, ilS. Psgt 
, ** Cfaap,' ii«P»igc f4« ' , 
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to the wealcer party, prove a downright deception.” If 
thea such privileges may be retained by a State volua* 
tarily submitting to another, the mere tacit aknowledg* 
ment of homage implied by the transmission of a Golden 
Flower^ (for History does not record the admission on 
the part of Quedah of the right of the Siamese to any 
further concession,) we cannot fail to regard the subju- 
gallon of Quedah as an unjustifiable usurpation. 

In support of the opinion which I have here advanced, 
regarding the dependence tff Quedah upon Siam, a$im« 
plied from the transmission of a Golden Flower, it may 
be satisfactory to refer to the sentiments of Captain Light, 
and as he obtained the grant, he was the best qualified 
to form a judgement upon this question. In reply to the 
directions of the Supreme Government that he would as- 
certain whether the King of Quedah 'vaa the rightfnl 
Sovereign thereof,” he thus writes, “ It does not appear, 
either by writing or tradition, that Quedah was ever go- 
verned by the Siamese Laws or Customs, There would 
have been some remains had there been any affinity bet- 
ween them. The people of Quedah are Mahometans, 
their letter Arabic, and their Language Java. The King 
originally from Menangkabau, in Sumatra; but as Quedah 
was very near Ligore, a Kingdom of Siam, they sent every 
third year a Gold and Silver Tree, as a token of homage 
to Ligore. This was done to preserve a good correspon- 
dence, for, at this period, the Siamese were very rich and 
numerous, but no warriors, and a considerable trade was 
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carried on between Ligore and Quedah. ^fter tbe de* 
struction of Siam, the King of Ate demanded the Gold 
and Silver Tree, and received the token of homage from 
Qwedah. Pia Tack drove avray the Burmans, and built a 
new City at Siam,* the King of Quedah sent the Tree to 
Siam, and kept peace with both, paying homage some- 
times to one^ and sometimes to the other, and often to 
l>otb.” 

Between the years ITSOand I7’85, we find the Bengal 
Government had turned its attention to endeavouring to 
seinire an eligible post, in or near the Straits of Malacca, for 
the purpose of establishing a small Settlement, for the pro- 
motion of the commerce of Western India, and the securi- 
ty ©four Traders passing to and from China and other 
quarters 5 and we are indebted to tbe troubles in which 
the Rajah of Quedah was involved, by the oppressions of 
Siam, for the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island. Under 
the expectation of securing a powerful Ally, and encourag- 
ed, no doubt, by promises of protection and support 
from tbe British Government, which Mr. Light evidently 
pledged, the King of Quedah ceded the Island of Pulo 
Pinang, by which he incurred the certainty of the almost 
entire abstraction of the foreign trade from his Dominions, 
and an actual loss in revenue of 20,000 Dollars annually. 
Being afterwards disappointed in the hopes of succour from 
the British Government, on which he had conhdently re- 
lied, and oppressed by the numerous demands of Siam for 
vessels, men, and arms^ which he assitres the Superintend- 
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»nt were without precedent or example, and confident in 
bis own strength, he determined to make an attempt to 
free himself from such thraldom and oppression, and while 
the Siamese were engaged in a distant war, make a sud- 
den incursion into, and possess himself of the provinces 
contiguous to his own State. He W'as however dissuaded 
from such an enterpriise, by the British Resident, who ad- 
vised him to reply to the Emperor of Siam’s demand, that 
the distressed State of the Quedah Country could not af- 
ford such supplies, the wars between the Dutch and Malays 
having for several years, prevented any foreign Trade with 
Quedah, and that this year was attended with a scarcity* 
in the mean time, he was advised, not to neglect providing 
for his own security. Mr. Light also told him, that were 
he determined to put his projects into execution, of mak- 
ing an attack upon the Siamese Provinces, “ being the 
aggressor, he would put it out of the power of the Ho- 
norable Company having any excuse for making war 
against Siam.” Having now brought down the history of 
the several States to the period when the British Governuiene 
formed a Settlement at Piaaiig, it may be useful to refer 
to the opinions of some persons, whose experience enabled 
them to describe the political relations of the several States, 
at that time. 

The most authentic accounts which are to be found 
of the political connection, which has subsisted between 
Ava and Slam and the other States in their vicinity, are 
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which they retain at this time. They have dwindled, 
under Ava, to mere Villages, from losing the Exports 
of the Western Provinces of Siam, which have in some 
measure come to Salang. In l7'7S-9, Pia Tack conquer- 
ed Camboja, Chia, and Ligor, and overwhelmed the whole 
Peninsula; but in ! 783, Camboja revolted. He sent an 
Army against them under Pias Check and Sussin, two 
Brothers, who having reduced Camboja, returned to Ban- 
cock, killed Pia Tack, and possessed themsel ves of the 
Government, where they now jointly reign. In 1783, 
Ava made War on Arracan; the event is yet unsettled. 
Tonquin and Cochin China during the last ten years, 
have been depopulated by Civil Wars, and the eruptions 
of some barbarous Mountaineers, which attacked either 
party, and plundered both. In 1783-4, the one compe- 
titor drove the other out, who retired to Siam for assist- 
ance. The successful one sent a French Missionary 
Bishop to Pondicherry to solicit the assistance of the French 
against Siam and the Mountaineers. The Dutch had 
likewise an Agent there, who olFered the assistance of 
Batavia. His negociation failed, and we heard he lost 
his life. In 1784-5, the Siamese seat an Army of 15,000 
Men, and 150 Prows and Junks. The Fleet by accident 
or treachery were surprised and taken, and only 5,000 
Men, with their Generals, reached Siam again. Ava 
has joined Cochin China and the French, and every thing 
is preparing on the opening of the dry season, to conqne,. 
Siam; and, from all accounts, the internal State of Siam 
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is weak beyond conception; that bond of union which 
seems to cement large Empires, is feeble under the two 
jarring Usurpers, and in a few years will probably fall 
to pieces of itself, without a foreign concussion.” 

After Pinang had been occupied a short time, Captain 
Glass, the Commanding OfiBcer of the Troops, gives the 
following description of the several States of the Peninsula, 
and their more powerful neighbours, wdiich, though em- 
bracing other points foreign to the present subject of dis- 
cussion, had better be preserved entire, as a satisfactory elu- 
cidation of the sentiments of those, most conversant with 
the subject in those days, of the connection subsisting be- 
tween the Malayan States, and the powerful Empires 
of Siam and Ava, as w^ell as the policy w hich appeared 
proper to be pursued by the British Government, in re- 
gulating their new Establishment and Connections to the 
Eastward. 

“ 1st. The Empire of Ava, with whose Southern Pro- 
vinces there will be a considerable communication. The 
haughty ferocity of this people, and the lofty pretensions 
of their Sovereiffns who treat all men as their Slaves, pre- 
vents Treaties of Commerce being formed with them, or 
if formed, having any reliance thereon, because a compact 
supposes an equality, which cannot exist in the re- 
lation of Master and Slave; it is immaterial whether the 
relation exist in fact, or in idea, the consequence is the 
same. From a small tribe called Purmaa, they have 
conquered Cossac to the Northward, Pegue and Arracan 
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to the Southward, three independent States; they have 
likewise wrested the Provinces of Martaban, Tavoy, and 
Mergui from Siam; but while the Siamese can keep them 
employed, there is little to fear from them here; but 
should they be successful in the pre>ent Contest with Siam,, 
they may again adopt their wish, the reduction of the 
Malayan Peninsula. This is the only Native Power whose 
Force we have to fear in open War. 

2d. Is Jan Saiang. This Island is a distant and ne- 
glected Province of the Empire of Siam, which in itself 
has no effective force to be dreaned. 

3d. Is Quedah, which comprehends a Sea Coast of 
40 to 50 Leagues, and the best cultivated part of the 
Malayan Peninsula. Its population exceeds 40,000. 
From its vicinity to this place, the plenty of Provisions 
of ail kinds which it produce , it deserves your Lord- 
ship’s most pointed attention, lying contiguous to the 
two potent Empires of Siam and Ava; to the former of 
which it is tributary, or more properlj’^, pays homage, 
by sending yearly a Flower of Gold and another of Silver, 
which, with Presents, and an inoffensiveness in the people, 
has hitherto preserved them from the attempts of either. 
But the trifling conduct of the present King and his Coun- 
cil, is likely to give occasion of offence to both, he willthen 
fall a sacrifice to the successful. In giving this Island 
to the Company, the King of Quedah and his nobles could 
not have foreseen, what they now feel, a loss of Trade and 
eousequeut Eereuue, and tto reaseniiig will convince them. 
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that an increased demand, and consequent increased, 
price for the produce of their Country, will in time, prove 
an equivalent. 

The Revenues of all the Malay Princes arise from the 
profits on a restrictive Commerce in general, managed by 
a Malabar, who acquires influence in consequence of the 
command of Cash, and generally expends a large part of 
the profits in support of this influence; free from these 
depredations, the Revenues of Quedah aniotint to 100,000 
Rupees annually. This small sum, with the feudal ob- 
ligations of his people, generally ill complied with and 
ineffective when collected, cannot cope with either Siam 
or Ava in force or resources, but to allow this country to 
become a Province to cither, would render our supply at 
this place dependant on the nod of a despot. By securing 
the independence of this Country, the Honorable Compa- 
ny would acquire a dependant and useful Ally, secure the 
supplies at this Settlement, until the Island can sup- 
ply itself, and virtually in the end, as our influence in- 
creases, an accession of about 40,000 Subjects. 

4th. Is Perak, which borders on Quedah, and ex- 
tends about 50 leagues inland; near Perak River is well 
cultivated, and it contains 30,000 people, exports an- 
nually 5,000 Peculs of Tin, which is delivered to the 
Dutch at 32 Spanish Dollars per Bahar of 428 lbs. The 
Dutch have a small Stockade Fort, with about 50 people 
there to prevent the Natives from carrying the Tin to 
other Markets ; hut with all their precautions, the quan- 
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tity they used to receive, is greatly lessened since the 
Settlement of this Island. The people of Perak are iti 
general very ignorant, their Revenues so small and 
their residence so far inland^ that little is to be feared from 
their animosity, and less to be hoped from their friendship 
while coftiiected with the Butch. 

5th* Salengore. This Country runs to Cape Rachado, 
but so much reduced by the late war with the Dutch, that 
the population of 40 leagues of a very fine Country, does 
Hot, I am credibly informed, exceed I,0(X) or. 1,500 peo- 
ple. — The King, I understand, wishes to give the English 
Company the sovereignty of his Country. 

6th. Rumbow, an inland Country and while the 
Dutch possess Rhio, they claim the Dominion of Johore, 
which takes in the whole of that side of the Peninsula. 

On the Eastern side are Pahang and Tringano, the po- 
pulation of which is not great. Patani has lately been 
reduced to a Province of Siam, 

From this view of the East side of the Bay of Bengal 
and Malay Peninsula, it appears, there are only three 
Powers, whose effective force requires attention; all the 
others wiU soon consider our nod as law. The three are 
Ava, Siam, and the Dutch. As the plans of the two first 
are the result of ignorance and caprice, in the whimsical 
despot, it is hard to conclude any thing by indication, &c. 

A Month after taking possession of Pinaog, viz. 12th 
September 1786, Captain Light, the Superintendent gives 
the following informatioa to the Supreme Gov'erntneat 
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of India. “ The Bormans divided their Army into se- 
veral parties, and ravaged at the same time the Countries 
of Upper and Lower Siam, Ligore, Chia, Cbompow', Man- 
deloiig, and Bancy, burning and destroying and massa- 
cring without compassion or exception. On a sudden, their 
Army disappeared, but whetlier by the Siamese, or oc- 
casioned by a dissension among the Generals, is uncer- 
tain, as both are alleged. The Siamese recovered the 
places they had lost, and the King’s Brother, Soorain, 
who came to Ligore with a small Army, had no sooner 
put to death the 2,000 Furmans left there as a guard, 
than they resolved to- call to account all the neighbouring 
States w ho had not given the Siamese aid against the 
Barmans. He sent for the Chiefs of Patani, the Kings 
of Quedah and Tringano, none of whom choosing to ea- 
ter the Court of so desperate a Tyrant, sent their several 
excuses, with Presents, which he returned, and began 
immediately ujmn Porgit. This place was deemed im- 
pregnable. It was surrounded by seven thick rows of 
Bamboos; within tlie Bamboos was an exceeding wide 
and deep Canal, and within the Canal, a strong Rampart 
of Earth, on which was mounted a number of large Cannon, 
The area within these walls contained all the Inhabitants, 
Cattle and Grain; their strength amounted to near 4,000 
fighting men. The Chief had rendered himself obnoxious 
to his people from tyrannizing. This and their confidence 
of situation, gave the Siamese an easy conquest. The 
redaction of this place has made every one tremble for hit 
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safety, and though the King of Quedah has avoided the 
stofiii for the present by submission, yet there is no de- 
pendance upon the word of a man who has no moral 
restraint whatever, but as poHcy will prevent his en- 
tering Qnedaii while he can procure supplies from it, 
until the Season for cutting Paddy, it is possible some ac- 
cident may arise to destroy his scbeines.’ 

We may gather from the forgoing details, that for 
sonsB time prior to, and abont the period the British Go- 
Ternment took possession of Prinee of Wales Island, there 
had been, and w'as, an almost incessant warfare between 
the States Ava and Siam, and a Contest for preponder- 
ating influence over the Minor States in their neighboar- 
hood, which involved these inferior powers in continual 
distress, and imposed upon them the necessity, either of 
affording supplies to the utmost extent of their limited 
means, or of being entirely subdued by their more power- 
ful and overbearing neighbours. Mr, Scott admits that 
“ Siam formerly possessed from Martaban to Qnedah, 
which last was tributary to them.” Captain Glass states, 
that Quedah pays Homage to Siam by sending yearly 
a Flower of Gold and another of Silver, “ which with 
Presents and an inoflTensiveness in the people, has hi- 
therto preserved them;” and Captain Light says, the King 
had “ avoided the storm for the present by submission,” 
yet there is no mention that Quedah was immediately 
under the controul of Siam, or that it did more than 
merely send a token of homage, or acknowledgement of 
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inferiority to a superior power. The King of Quedah, as 
an independant Sovereign, being requested to permit a 
British Settlement to be formed at Pinang, thus submits 
his proposals to the Governor General of Bengal, as the 
conditions of sueh cession. 

“ Whereas Captain Light, Dewa Rajah, came here 
and informed me that the Rajah of Bengal ordered him 
to request Pulo Pinang from me, to make an English 
Settlement, where the Agents of the Company might re- 
side, for the purpose of trading and building Ships of War, 
to protect the Island and to cruize at Sea, so that if any 
enemies of ours from the East or the West should come 
to attack us, the Company would regard them as enemies 
also and fight them, and all the expences of such 
Wars shall be borne by the Company. All Ships, 
Junks or Prows, large and small, which come from the 
East or the West and wish to enter the Quedah River 
to Trade, shall not be molested or obstructed, in any 
way, by the Company, but all persons desirous of com* 
ing to Trade with us shall be allowed to do as they pleases 
and at Pulo Pinang the same. 

The Articles of Opium, Tin and Rattans are mono- 
polies of our own, and the Rivers Mooda, Prye and 
Krian are the places from whence Tin, Rattans, Canes, 
besides other Articles are obtained. When the Company’s 
people therefore, shall reside at Pulo Pinang, I shall lose 
the benefit of this monopoly, and I request the Captain 
will explain this to the Govemor General and beg, as 
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a compensation for my losses, .30,000 Dollars a year to be- 
paid Annually to me as long as the Company reside at 
Pulo Pinang. 1 shall permit the free export of all sorts 
of Provisions and Titnber for Ship building. 

Moreover, if any of the Agents of the Company make 
Joans or advances to any of the Nobles, Chiefs or Rajahs of 
the Kedda Country, the Company shall not hold me res- 
ponsible for any such advances. Should any one in this 

Luntry becotne my enemy, even my own Children, all 
such shall be considered as enemies also of the Company; 
the Company shall not alter their engagements of alli- 
ance, so long as the heavenly bodies continne to perform 

their revolutions; and when any enemies attack us from 

the interior, they also shall be considered as enemies of 
the Company. I request from the Company, ^ 

Powder, Shot, Arms large and small, also Money or 
purposes of carrying on the war, and when the business 
is settled, I will repay the advances ; 

positions he considered proper and acceptable o ^ 

vernor General, he may send a confidenual ° ” 

Pinang to reside; but if the Governor General doe. no 
approve of the temis and conditions of this engagement, let 
him not be offended with me. Such are nny wis ts, o 
be made known to the Company, and this Treaty mus 

be faithfully adhered to, till the 1199 - 

Written on Tuesday 24 th Shawal, 1199. 

Here no mention is made of the Rajah of Mah being 
Here no me accepted 

tributary to any other State, an 
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from him as an independent King. If we considered 
him a tributary Prince, why accept such a grant from 
him ? 

We now come to the niMt delicate branch of the dis-. 
ctission, but I shall have no difficulty in shewing, that 
the policy of the British Government to glre protection 
to the Qnedah State, is no less manifest, than its moral 
obligation to do so. It would appear, that prior to Cap- 
tain Light’s negotiations with the Rajah of Quedah, and 
his obtaining a grant of the Island of Pinang, an ineflTec- 
tual application had been made, for the same purpose, 
under the orders of the Supreme Government ; a proof, 
that the acquisition of a Settlement in this quarter, wa<s 
considered important and useful. Mr, Light thtis writes, 

As I understand this Government had made applica- 
tion to the King of Quedah for the Island of Pinang with- 
out success, with the consent of the Governor General, 
I made use of the influence and interest I had with the 
King and his Ministry, to procure a Grant of the Island 
of Pinang to the Honorable Company, The King of Que- 
dah who now solicits your friendship and Alliance, and 
has sent by i»e a Grant of the Island of Pinang, hasau- 
nexed to the Grant some requests.” 

The Propositions made by the King of Quedah M the 
conditions of the Cession, were separately remarked upon 
by Mr. Light, and he makes the following observations 
upon the 5th Article, which, stipulated for assistance and 
prote€tioii.ia Arms and ineii.-«*This Article comprehends 
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the principal ancf almost only reason why the King wishes 
an Alliance with the Honorable Company, and in the 
Treaty, must be worded with caution, so as to distinguish 
between an Enemy endeavouring or aiming at hisdestruc" 
tion or the Kiiigdcwn, and one who may simply fall into 
displeasure with either the King or his Ministers.” 

The interpretation of this is not diliicult, and it appears 
to be very ecrtaifi, that Mr. Light gave assurances, that 
such a c*ose and intimate alliance would be formed be« 
tween the King of Quedah and the British Government, 
by the cession of Pulo Pinang, as would ensure his safety, 
and the independence of his Kingdom. The Supreme 
Government, in accepting the Grant, acquaints Mr. Light* 
that “ It has been resolved to accept the King of Que- 
dah’s offer to the Company of the Harbour and Island 
of Pinang. This Government will always keep an armed 
Vessel stationed to guard the Island of Pinang, and the 
Coast adjacent belonging to the King of Quedah. The 
Governor General and Coniicil, on the part of the English 
India Company wiU take care, that the King of Quedah 
shall not be a sufferer by an English Settlement being 
formed on the Island of Pinang.” 

That he has been a sufferer, there is no question ; and 
if, as it is alledged by many, that the Emperor of Siam was 
displeased because he gave Pinang to tlve English, and had 
he possessed the means, would have visited him with severe 
punishment at the time, (though, by the bye, the Records 
shew that Siam was, at the period coeval with the forma* 
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lion of the Settlement of Pinang, in a state fully capable of 
subduing the Qiiedah Country, — her Arms haring been 
victorious over some of the Malay States on tue other side 
of the Peninsula, and there is little doubt the consideration 
of the alliance of the King of Quedah with the British Go- 
vernment, and the probability of their aiding liim, pre- 
vented such an attempt,) we are the more bound, on these 
considerations, to defend the Quedah Country from in- 
vasion. But if there were any feelings of irritation at that 
time, on the part of the Siamese, the long interval which 
has elapsed, might be supposed sufficient to hare done 
away with them. We engaged, it seems, to have an arm- 
ed Vessel to “ defend the Coast of Quedah at all times.?’ 
It must be recollected however, that Quedah was taken 
by an attack from Seaward, the Fleet which captured it 
having been equipped at Traang, on this side the Penin- 
sula. Sir John Maepherson, then Governor General, in 
accepting the Island, replies to the King’s Letter, and 
makes no objection to the proposed conditions, which he 
submits to England for approval; the King of course na- 
turally expecting, from the promises of Captain Light, 
and the tacit assent of the Governor General, that they 
would all be approved of by the Honorable Company. 
“ Your iriendiy Letter containing a Grant of Pulo Prnang 
to the Honorable Company, was delivered to me by 
Captain Francis Light, the 6th February ! 786. Captain 
Light also made known to me the requests of my Friend 
and Brother, which I, having the interest and friendship of 
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my noble friend at heart, hare already transmitted to 
England for the approbation of the King of England, and 
the Honorable English Company. I hare likewise order- 
ed a Ship of War for the defence of the Island, and pro- 
tection of the Coast of Qnedah.” This last Paragraph 
implies clearly, that it was intended to secure Qnedah 
against an Invasion or attack from Seaward. Not more 
than a Month after Pinang was occupied, Mr. Light 
writes, as I have before noticed ; “ The King of Qnedah 

has reason to be afraid of such a Tyrant, (the King of 
Siam,) and hopes to secure himself by an Alliance with 
the Honorable Company,” 

This was a very natural expectation, and we are no 
doubt, indebted to the troubles which the Kingof Qiie- 
dah experienced from the Burmahs and Siamese, for our 
Seulemcnt of Pinang. He hoped to secure the jwotec- 
tion of the English. It is acknowledged by Mr. Light, 
that the King of Quedah sent a token of homage to Ava, 
as well as to Siam, or in other words, that he was op- 
pressed by two contending powers, and to get rid of his 
diffienUies, he formed an Alliance with the English, by 
giving, as he thought, a quid pro qm^ in the cession of 
an Island eligibly situated, and which had been solicited 
by the Supreme Government, This was accepted from 
him as a Sovereign Prince, and we are constrained, there- 
fore, to view liiin and his Heirs as the Sovereigns of the 
Quedah Country ; otherwise we contend against our own 
right to hold the Island, except by the suQ'eraucc of the 
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Siamese. We know (at least Mr. Light appears to have 
been aware of,) the motives which induced the King to 
give Pin ang to the English. We accepted it with such 
a knowledge and we should be guilty of great inconsist- 
ency to deny it. It must be always borne in recollection, 
also, ijj weighing the merits of this important question, 
that there was no stipulated payment, at the time of the 
Grant, for the loss the King would sustain, by the ab- 
straction of the Trade from his Dominions. His compli- 
ance with Captain Light’s request originated, not in pe- 
cuniary considerations, but in the expectation of gaining 
a powerful Ally. But, if more proof were wanting, tlnit 
Mr. Light gave the King assurances of protection, the 
following Paragraph of his Letter to the Governor Ge- 
neral, dated 5th October 1786, will put the matter be- 
yond dispute. “ I returned for answer” (to a Letter 
the King addressed to him concerning an expected in- 
vasion from Siam,) “ that his best policy is to have as 
little coimnanication as possible” (alluding to the Bur- 
inahs and Siamese,) “ but to put his Country in a state of 
defence, and that while the English are here they will 
assist him if distressed,” 

Who that reads this will say, that Mr. Light considered 
Quedali dependant on Siam? He regards it certainly as 
a dangerous and powerful neighbour; but would he have 
leagued with Quedah and told the King, « the English 
while here, will assist you if distressed,” if he had view- 
ed it as a tributary State? No argumente can be of any 
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avail as to what were oar original intentions, and what 
was the King’s conviction, after such an unequivocal ad- 
luission as this. Mr. Light appears to have been fully 
aware of the value of the acquisition. In his Letter of 
ISth September 1786, he says. The excellency of this 
situation for a Commercial Exchange, is evident from 
the united opinions of every person who has been here, 
Europeans and Indians, From the heart burning of the 
Dutch, and from the jealousy of the people of Quedah, 
who already foresee they must be dependant upon this 
place for any foreign Trade, &c.” We take away from 
Quedah its valuable Trade,— we withhold the only return 
stipulated by the King, in the first instance, viz. protec- 
tion and assistance, (for even at this time, there appears 
to have been no pecuniary compensation granted,) and 
we wondei that the people of Quedah should be jealous 
of us. I have omitted to notice the opinion of .1. Price, 
as to whom the Island belonged, which is contained in 
a Letter to the Governor General dated 2.3d February 
1786. “ I prefer it (Pinang,) to the Negrais, asit is an 

Island sufficiently detached from the Continent to pre- 
vent surprise or even attack from the Natives, and being 
a free gift from the acknowledged and rightful owner, 
can never give cause for War.” 

It may appear superlluous to multiply proofs that Que- 
dah was an independent Kingdom, at the period of our 
forming the Settlement of Pinang, but if further evidence 
were wanting, the opinion of the highest Authority in la- 
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dia at the time, may be produced in evidence. The 
Governor General records his sentiments in a Minute, 
as follows. “ The Grant of Pinang seems, in fact, to have 
been procured by the influence of the principal Officer 
of the King, of Quedah, with a view to secure himself, 
a place of retreat against his numerous enemies, and 
the ostensible object of the King himself, in making the 
Grant, originated in the idea of supporting his own in» 
dependence by the protection of the English, and his at- 
tachment to us will either be strengthened or changed 
info animosity, as that protection is granted or withheld. 
This protection however cannot be effectually given, with- 
out invoh'ing us in disputes with the Burmalis or Siamese, 
the latter of whom are the most powerful.” 

Throughout his proceedings, we trace the anxiety of 
Mr. Light, to obtain the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, for effectual aid to the King of Quedah, which he had 
no doubt promised, and we find him still holding out ex- 
pectations. He thus notices, (in his Diary) an iaierview 
with the King, “ The King received me without any 
State, and seemed much troubled ; he told me there was 
a passage in the Letter (from the Governor General,) he 
did not understand. It seemed to threaten hjpi if he did 
not comply with the Governor GeneraPs request; he 
asked me if I had a Copy. I told him it must be a mis- 
take in the translation, and what the Translator had 
taken for a menace to him, was meant to his enemies; 
he said this was probable, and ordered three people each 
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to make a separate translation. Yesterday the King of 
Quedah sent the Laksamana to enquire ifl would con- 
sent to the people of Patani settling opposite to Plnang, 
and assist him, if attacked by the Siamese,” and again 
« This day, the King of Quedah sent his Brother, the 
Laksamana, with a Letter; the purport as follows; We 
have received intelligence that Ara has mustered his 
Array to attack Siam, and arrived at the borders* We 
have aho received a Letter from the King of Siam, com- 
manding us to defend the Island of Junk Ceylon against 
the Biirmahs, who are expected with a Fleet of Prows 
and Ships. We have sent our Brother, the Laksamana, 
to accompany our friend to us, that we may profit by 
his Counsel, and consider what is best to be done for the 
safety of our Country.” The King of Quedah would 
not willingly obey the orders of the King of Siam, and 
applied to us for aid, which he considered himself en- 
titled to. 1'he more I consider Captain Light’s proceed- 
ings, the more am I convinced of the unkindness of the con- 
duct towards the King of Quedah. It has been seen, 
that Captain Light acknowledged he had assured the 
King he would support him, if in distress; that he told 
him the Governor General menaced his Enemies, and 
that he received the Island on condition of protection; 
and we find him writing to the Supreme Goveruraent 
on the 1 7th May 1 787, nearly a year after we had pos- 
session of the Island ; “ The Honorable Board were 

pleased to mention ia their insti uctions, that they were 
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willing to giye a peetiniary consideration to the King of 
Quedah. Soon after the Rarensworth sailed, the King be- 
came rery pressing, and we found for a considerable time, 
a dilHcuky in procuring provisions* I wrote to the King 
it was the intention of Government to make him a com- 
pensation for the Island, and to keep him in good humour 
1 trusted him with 20 Chests of Gpiura, at 250 Dollars 
per Chest, since which, we have been plentifully supplied 
with provisions. There is a necessity for coming to some 
terms with the King of Quedah while the fears of the 
Siamese and Bnrmahs are upon him; and I have rea'Oti 
to believe nothing will be acceptable without Govern* 
ment promising the King protection. This place will be 
subject to many inconveniences without such an alliance 
as will oblige the Kir^ to furnish the Settlement at all 
times with provisions, and preventing other European 
Naiiojiis from settling in any other part of his Country. 
Should the Siamese be permitted to take possession of 
his Country, we shall not only find an insolent and trou* 
blesoaie neighbour, but be under the necessity of assist- 
ing them in their Wars, or to go to War with them our- 
selves, I humbly conceive that it will he easier, and 
attended with less expense to the Honorable Company, 
to declare at once the King of Quedah imder our pro- 
tection; little else thau the name of the Company will 
be wanted; the longer it is delayed, the greater will ap- 
pear the conseq|uence of the Island, and the more dif- 
ficulty there will be in fixing a Settlement, The Danes, 
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the Dutcli, and the French have solicited permission to 
have only a house ia Quedah; either of them will pro- 
mise much, and should the King consider himself ag- 
grieved or disappointed by the English, he may in des- 
pair seek for other Alliance,” 

The bias upon Mr. Light’s mind is too obvious to be 
mistaken, and it is equally clear he held out expectations 
of asistance from the English, ’ere the British -Standard 
was hoisted at Piuang; otherwise, as he remarks, the King 
would have sought an Alliance with some other European 
Power, who would have made unconditional promises. 
Why also, if the Island was a voluntary grant of the 
King, as it is termed, (though this appears strange, when 
we consider that the King of Quedah bad given a de- 
cided refusal to a former application on behalf of the 
Supreme Government,) should Mr. Light state “ the 
King was pressing for a Settlement,” and why should lie 
support his claims? It does appear however, that the 
Supreme Government objected to interfere, but why vva* 
Mr. Light permitted to take possession, without coining 
to a clear explanation of our intentions in the first in- 
stance? The same Paper which contained the Grant, 
contained also the conditions^, viz. protection; and the Go- 
vernor General writes, “ I have ordered a Man of War 
to guard Pulo Pinang and the Coast of Quedah,” infer- 
ring ostensibly at least, that the protection sought for, 
would be granted. 
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Captain Glass, the Commanding Officer of the Troop# 
at the tinie, and a discreet, sensible man, by ail accounts, 
gives his sentiments as to the propriety of effectual aid 
being afforded to the Rajah of Quedab, and insinuates, 
as plainly as his respect and deference for his superiors 
would admit of, in an Official communication, that there 
had been some evasion. He remarks, “ This feeling,” 
(alluding to the abstraction of the Trade from Quedah, 
and the,discontent of the Quedah people,) “ and evasive 
answers Mr. Light has been obliged to give them to many 
requisitions, has impressed them with the idea, that they 
have been deceived, and as no idea tends naore to estrange 
their affections, &c.” They find themselves deceived af- 
ter a year’s trial. It may be argued perhaps, why did 
the King, in making a Treaty afterwards, not insist upon 
our protection ? The fact was, he saw "we were in pos- 
session, and he knew it was in vain for him to attempt 
to expel the English. He therefore prudently made the 
best bargain he could, by accepting Money; but still tliis 
is no justification of the want of good faith, evinced on 
the occasion. It was impossible that they could be so 
blind as to avoid foreseeing a great loss in their Trade, by 
the Seltlement of Pinang, bnt as I have already observed, 
they were content to sacrifice that advantage for the greater 
security against the encroachments of the Siamese which 
they hoped to obtain by an Alliance with the English. 

In Capt. Light’s Account of Junk Ceylon, he says “The 
King of Quedah claims the Domiaion of these Seas (that 
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is between Salang and Mergin',) and grants a License for 
collecting the Birds Nests and S^ea Slug to some of his 
Qlficers, for which he receives about 12, or 1500 Dollars 
per Annum, After the loss of Siam, (alluding to the 
Conquest of that Country by the Bunnahs,) the Malays 
got possession of the Islandy (Junk Ceylon,) and the Lak- 
samana of Quedah maintained an absolute authority, 
treating the Siamese as Slaves, until an accident inspired 
the Islanders with the idea of iiberating themselves, which 
they performed in one night. The Laksainana constant- 
ly regreiied the loss of this Island, and offered me 8,000 
men, when it was proposed by Mr. Hastings to establish 
a Settlement there,” It is far from probable, that the 
King of Qtiedah would have been allowed to reap the 
advantages of so lucrative a Trade, or to have laid claims 
to such extensive authority, if he had, in these days, been 
absolutely dependant on Siam. 

Bui let us now turn our attention to the extremely dif- 
ficult and unpleasant situation in which Captain Light 
found hintself, who, there can be no doubt, promised 
more than he was permitted, by tlie superior and controul- 
ing authorities to perform. In his letter dated 18th June 
1787, he says. “ I have supplied the King of Quedali 
with 20 Chests of Opium at the price of 250 Spanish Dol- 
lars per Chest, which I do not expect he will pay until (he 
Company have come to some settlement with' him.” la 
truth, Mr. Light felt his own honor at stake ; he had en- 
fiuffed more than he could fulfil, and he was filad to na- 
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cify the Kin.g in any way he eouM. This is a huihiliating 
confession he is obliged to make, — “ I do not expect 
he will pay for it until the Company hare come to some 
Settlement with hira^” What Settlement? If, as we are 
told, the Island was a free Grant, why should Mr» 
Light insist upon our obligation to come to a settlement, 
unless he felt that he had given a solemn pledge? 

The Island was taken possession of on the 12th Angust 
1780, and we do not find the positive decision of the Go- 
vernor General against affording protection, till January 
J788, when the sentiments of the Supreme Government 

on that bead are communicated to Mr. Light. “ With 
respect to protecting the King of Quedah against the 
Siamese, the Governor General in Council has already de- 
cided against any measures that may involve the Compa- 
ny in Military operations against any of the Eastern 
Princev. It follows of course, that any Acts or Promises 
which may be constrned into an obligation to defend the 
King of Quedah, are to be avoided. If however Mr. 
Light can employ the countenance or influence of the 
Company for the Security of the King of Quedah, con- 
sistently with these Rules, theGovernor General in Council 
has no objection to his adopting the measure, strictly 
guarding against any Acts or Declaration, that may in- 
volve the honor, credit or troops of the Company.” 

We shall now see, that the communication of such 
sentiments and determination, was productive of the 
greatest embarrassment to the Superintendent, and what 
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a hazardoas game Mr, Liglit I ad to play, in conseqaence 
of his inability to support the King of Quedah; that the 
latter finding he had been deceiv-edy begins to devise 
measures for his own security, and retaliating upon those 
by whom he conceived himself unfairly dealt with; this 
is styled by Mr. Light “ duplicity and cunning.” He 
acquaints the Supreme Government, that “ Captain 
Wright in the Grampus, who arrived here on the 2 1st 
Instant from Siam reports, at Siam they questidned him 
particularly about the strength of this place. The French 
Padre begged of him, not to mention Pinang, for the 
King was exceedingly disturbed at the English beiqg 
there; they told him, at his departure, the King had 
sent a Letter desiring the Honorable Company to take 
Mergui. Two Messengers from Quedah were at Siam, 
and report spread, that the Rajah of Quedah had seni; 
to Siam complaints against the English; the same re- 
port came from Junk Ceylon, with this addition, that 
the Rajah had wrote for assistance to drive the Eng- 
lish from Pinang,” — and again, “ I should be extremely 
sorry, from any ill-grounded apprehension, to put Go- 
vernment to any unnecessary charge or trouble; but it is 
impossible to say what may be the intentions of the 
Siamese. If they destroy the Country of Quedah, they 
deprive us of our great supplies of Provisions and the 
English name will sufifer disgrace in tamely soflfering the 
King of Quedah to be cut off. We shall then be 
obliged to war in self-defence against the Siamese and 
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Malays; should your Lordship resolve upon protecting^ 
Quedah, two Companies of Sepoys, with 4 six pounder 
Field Pieces, a supply of small Arms and Ammunition, 
will effectually defend this Country against the Siamese, 
who though they are a very destructive Enemy, are by 
no means formidable in battle ; and it will be much less 
expense to give the King of Quedah timely assistance, 
than be obliged to drive out the Siamese, after they have 
possessed themselves of the Country.” 

Captain Glass also writes to the Governor General 
about the sanm time, “ The King of Quedah still continues 
to profess friendship towards us,, but from bis own want of 
resolution and the intriguing disposition of his Council, 1 
do not think his professions are much to the relied upon, 
—But am still of opinion, (for reasons already enumerated 
to your Lordship,) that if bis friendship and independence 
could be secured, it would greatly add to the future peace 
and welfare of this Settlement,” 

The following Extracts from Mr. Light’s communication 
to the Supreme Government shew clearly, that the King 
was still buoyed up with hopes of our protection, and 
though even at this period, Mr. Light bad reason to suspect 
his friendship, yet the Bajah consented to follow the advice 
of the Superintendent and refrained from availing himself 
of the means, then apparently at bis disposal, not only of 
suitdiiing the Siamese in his immediate vicinity, but of 
obtaining a large accession of Territory and Subjects; an 
attempt he would not have thought of making, unless he 
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Rad been pretty c»i>fideiit, that it would be attended with 
a favorable result. Instead, therefore, of returning ag-i 
gression by aggression, it seenas he followed the advice 
of Mr. Light, and kept merely n{>on the defensive. This 
entitles him to some consideration on our part. About 
this time, viz. in June 178S, Mr. Light endeavoured to 
negotiate for a final Settlement of the King of Quedah’s 
claims, — he says — “■ I made an offer to the King of 10,000 
Dollars per Annum, for 8 years, or 4,000 Dollars per 
Annum, for so long a period as the Honorable Company 
should continue in possession of this Island; to these offers, 
I have received no answer. I have endeavoured to soothe 
His Majesty into compliance with the offers of your Lord- 
ship, and have hinted, that although the Company did 
not wish to make Alliances which might occasion disputes 
with powers they were at peace with, they had not posi- 
tively forbad my assisting him, if really distressed.” 

About three years after taking possession of Pinang, 
viz. in July 1789, we find Mr. Light is under considera- 
ble apprehension that the King of Qnedah would form 
other Alliances, and being disappointed in the expecta- 
tion of succour from the British Government, his attach- 
ment was daily subsiding. The negative which the King 
gives to the offer of money in the first instance demon- 
strates, that a pecuniary recompense was not his object, 
and the ungenerous reception of the offer, proves too clear- 
ly, that he considered himself deceived. Mr. Light says 
** 1 make ao doubt, but that the King of Siam will take 
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t&e first opportanitf to send his Troops into Quedah and 
Traasgano,” and afterwards ‘‘ I hare entered on the Cha« 
racter of the Rajah of Qiiedah to prepare jour Lordship 
fef a scene of dupiicky which he is endeavouring to effect, 
and. which principally prevents ray not embracing the 
present opportunity of waiting on your Lordship, After 
acquanting the King of Quedah of the intention of 
ifernment to allow him 10,000 Dollars for T orS years^ 
he remained silent a considerable time, at last he acquaint- 
ed. mcy that he did not like the offer, without stipulating 
for any particular sum of money, or mentioning what 
performance on the part of the Company would content 
him. Being informed, that he did not relish the idea of 
iieUing the Island, I asked him if he chosed to accept 4,000 
Pellars per aaimm, for as loftg a time as the Honorable 
Company should continue in possession of the Island: to 
th is after waiting a considerable time, he answered in the 
Begativej at the same time by his letters aitd messengers 
lie endeavoured to draw a full promise, that the Honora- 
We Cwnpany would assist him with arms and mep, in case 
an attack from the Siamese should render it necessary. 
This I evaded by telling him, no Treaty which was likely 
to occasion a dispute between the Honorable Compftiijr 
and the vSiamese could be made without the approbation ol^ 
the King of Great Britain at present, as there was no rca- 
fon for his entering into war with the Siamese, he bad 
nothing to fear; the Siamese and all other Country Powers 
would consider the Eoglish as his friends^ and for that 
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yeasoTi, wotild not disturb him, unless provoked three to by 
his bad policy.’* F rom the information I have received* 

l am pretty well satisfied of the* King having wrote to Ma- 
lacca and Batavia to try if the Dutch would give him bet- 
ter terms, and last year, I hear he wrote to Pondicherry, 
to try if the French would undertake to defend his 
Country.’* 

Neither Mr. Light, nror any of the succeeding Superin-- 
tendents or Governors had it in their power to assist the 
King of Quedah, although his appeals were freq.uent, and 
his oppression intolerable. Availing himself of the ar-- 
rival of the GoverBOV Getteral of India, Lord Minto, at 
Pinang, when His Lordship proceeded to Java, he ad- 
dressed him. a- long Letter,* dated 24th December 1810, 
detailing the whole history of his eotwiexion wijh the 
English, and objects tlie oppressions from Siam, and 
earnestly entreating the eflfectual aid and protection of 
the Suprenser Govermnent. 'I’he Letter is a follows: ki 

the year 1199, in the time of my late Father, Mr. Light 
bearing «n the head of submission the commands of the 
King of Eftgland, and the orders of the Governor Ge- 
aeral,^ with various splendid presents appeared in the 
presence of my late Father, the Rajah, and requested 
in the name of the King of England, and of the Governot 
General, the Island of Pinang, for the purpose of re- 
pairing their Ships of War, highly extolUng the greatness* 
Splendour, power, wisdom, and beneficence of His Ma- 
jesty* the prosperity of Ae Hoisorable G^tapaoy** and aiH 
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those connected in the ties of friendship with them ; pro- 
mising, that the King and the Governor General would 
assist my Father in whatever might be required, and 
would prevent the Ehieniies of Quedah engaging in pro- 
ceedings detrimental to the Country. Moreover, that 
they should pay rent for the Island 20,000 Dollars per 
Annum, and entered into sundry other engagements. 
My Father consulting with the Ministers, considering 
that the neighbouring Burmah and Siamese Nations were 
more powerful than Quedah, and having reflected that 
the King of Europe (i. e. England) was greater and 
more powerful than either of those nations, and that by 
means of the friendship of the. English Company, these 
powers would be prevented from violence or molestation, 
perceived, that it would be very desirable to enter into 
Alliance with the Company, because the Europeat^ were 
just and regular in conducting all their affairs, and should 
the Burmah or Siamese Powers unjustly attempt violence, 
the powerful aid and protection of the Company, would 
enable my Father to repel the aggression. My Father 
was therefore extremely desirous of obtaining the friend- 
ship of the Company, under whose powerful shelter and 
protection, the Country might be transsnitted to his de- 
scendants increased in strength. For this Country being 
small, and deficient in strength, would depend on the 
power of the Company to repel the attacks of the vSiamese 
and Burmahs. My Father accordingly impressed with a 
sincere desire to obtain the friendship of the Company, 
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granted the Island of Pinang according to the request 
of Mr. Light, the Agent for the Governor General, and 
a written engagement, containing my Father’s demands 
from the Company, was given to Mr. Light, for the pur- 
pose of lieing forwarded to the Governor General. Aftef 
some time, Mr. Light returned to settle on the Islandt 
bringing some Sepoys, and informed my Father, that the 
Governor General consented to his reqaests, and had sent 
people to settle on the Island; that the Writing from 
my Father had been transmitted by the Governor Ge- 
neral to Europe, for the purpose of receiving the Royal 
Seal and Sanction, and that it would be returned in six 
Months. My Father accordingly granted permission to 
proceed to settle on the Island of Pinang, and sent his 
people to assist in the work, and his Officers to protect 
them from the Pirates in the commencement. My Fa- 
ther having waited some time, at the expiration of one 
year, requested the Writing from Mr. Light, who de- 
sired him to wait a little; at the end of six years no 
authentic writing could be obtained; he received 10,000 
Dollars per Annum, but Mr. Light refused to fulfil the 
remainder of his engagements, and in consequence of my 
Father insisting upon having a Writing, agreeably to his 
former stipulation, a misunderstanding arose between 
Quedah and Pinang, after which a new Treaty of Al- 
liance was concluded. 

Since that time, many Governors have been placed 
over Pinang, but my Father was unable to obtain a writ- 
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ing either from Europe, or from the Governor General. 
In the year 1215, my Father left the Government to my- 
Uncle, at which time, the then Lieutenant Governor of 
Pinang, Sir George Leith, requested the cession of a tract 
of land on the opposite Shore, alledging that the Island 
being small, the Company’s people were distressed for 
procuring Timber, and the raising of Cattle. My Uncle 
being desirous to remove the uneasiness, granted a tract 
(of which the boundaries were defined) accordingly, plac- 
ing entire dependence on the power of the Company to 
protect and defend him against his Enemies, and Sir 
George Leith made a new Treaty, consisting of fourteen 
articles, and constituting the two as one Country.* Thi.', 
and the former Treaty, are inscribed on the Company’s 
Records. During the whole Govenimerit of my Father 
and Uucle, no injury or molestation of any consequence 
had been sustained, nor has any one ever offered to send 
my letter of supplication to the King or to the Governor 
General. 1 consequently desisted, and only communicat- 
ed with the several Governors of the Island in matters 
relating to the two Countries, but no certain arrangement 
from Europe could be heard of, nor could i obtain any 
assurances on which I could depend. 

Moreover so long as I liave administered the Govern- 
ment of Quedah, during the time of the late King of Siam, 
his proceedings were just and consistent with former esta- 
blished custom and usage. Since the decease of the old 

* Vide Ai)pendi*, 
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King, and the accession of his Son to the Throne, in the 
year 1215,* violence and severity have been exercised by 
the Siamese against Quedah, in demands and requisitions 
exceeding all former custom and usage, and which I can- 
not support for a length of time, the Rajahs of Quedah 
have been accustomed to submit to the authority in mat- 
ters clearly proper and consistent with the established cus- 
toms of the Go ernment, for the sake of the preservation 
of the Country, being unable to contend with Siam, from 
the superior number of their people. During my Admi- 
nistration, their demands have been beyond measure in. 
creased, and heavy services have been required of me, 
inconsistent with the custom of the Country; these how- 
ever I submitted to, as far as I have been able, for the 
sake of the people, and to prevent the danger of a rupture 
with them; how many services, unprecedented in former 
years, have I not performed, and what expences have I 
not incurred in carrying into effect their requisitions; ne- 
vertheless, I cannot obtain any good understanding with 
them, nor any peace, nor any termination to their injuries 
and oppressions; they no longer confide in me, and seek 
to attach blame, alledging, that I have joined with the Biir- 
mahs, with whom this year, they have made war, and 
their intention is to attack Quedah for the purpose of re- 
ducing the Country under their Government. I have in 
vain endeavoured to avert the enmity of biam, but with- 
out any appearance of success. I have made known to 

« A, -D. i»oU^ 
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the Governors of Pinang, every circumstance with relation 
to this (Country and Siam, and have requested their advice 
and the assistance of the Company, on which my Father 
relied, because the Countries of Quedah and Pinang are 
as one Country, and as one Interest j. when therefore Que- 
dah is distressed, it cannot be otherwise with Pinang, 
The Governor advised me by all means to avoid coming 
to a rupture with Siam, alledging, that it was not in his 
power to afford me assistance, for that the Supreme Go- 
vernment in Europe had forbidden all interference in the 
wars of the neighbouring powers. Perhaps this would 
be improper with respect to other Countrie.s, but Quedah 
and Pinang are as one Country; all the Ryots and People 
are ranch distressed by the labours necessarily imposed 
to avert the resentment of Siam, and every exertion on 
mv part has been made to prevent coming to a rupture 
with that powmr, but I was unable to submit to demands 
exceeding all former p’-ecedent, which induced me to 
apply to the Governor of Pinang for the Company’s aid, 
to enable me to repel their demands, for my Father 
having transmitted to me his friendship and Alliance with 
the Company, it would he otherwise a reflection upon 
the power of the King of Fngland, who is accounted a Prince 
greater and more powerful than any other. I conceive, 
that the Countries of Quedah and Pinang have but one 
interest, and perhaps the King and my friend may not 
h ive been well informed, and iti consequence the Go- 
vernor of Pinang has not been authorized to afford assist- 
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ance, and that should they be acquainted therewith, they 
would consider it impojsible to separate the two coun- 
tries. In consequence, I request iny friend to issue di- 
rections, atid to forward a representation to the King, 
and to the Honorable (lonipany, of the m itters contained 
in this Letter. \ request that the engageaients contract- 
ed for by Mr. Light with iny late Father, may be ra- 
tified, as my Country aud I are deficient in strength; the 
faror of His Majesty the King of England extended to 
me, will render his name illustrious for justice and l>e- 
neficence, and the grace of His Majesty will fill me with 
gratitude; under the power and Majesty of the King, 
1 desire to repose in safety from (he attempts of all my 
Enemies, and that the King may be disposed to kind- 
ness and favor towards me, as if 1 were his own subject, 
that he will be pleased to issue his Commands to the 
Covernor of Pinang to afford me aid and assistance in 
my distresses and dangers, and cause a regulation to be 
made by w'hich the two countries may have but one in- 
terest; in like manner I shall not refuse any aid to 
Pinaiig, consistent with my ability. 1 further request a 
writing from the King, and from my friend, that it may 
remain as an assurance of the [irotection of the King, and 
descend to ray successors in the Goversiment. 1 place a 
perfect reliance in the favor and aid of my friend in all 
these matters.” 

Tlie whole of Mr. Light’s correspondence is corrobora- 
tive of this candid exposition, and it was quite inconsist- 
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ent with reason to suppose, that PInang was ceded with- 
out some very powerful inducements, in the way of pro- 
mises, by Mr. Light, which, no doubt, in bis eagerness to 
obtain the grant, were liberal and almost unlimited, and 
that bis inability to perform them was the occasion of much 
mental suffering to him. 

During the long period of twenty— four years, riz. from 
1786, the complaints to the several Superintendents and 
Governors of Piaang, by the King of Quedab, of the 
oppressive demands of Siam, were frequent and oft re- 
peated. In July 18.10, he writes to Governor Bruce. 
“^The Country of Quedah being small, and situated in 
the neighbourhood of the extensive Kingdom of Siam, 
it has been the custom established from time immemorialy 
to send tributary presents of Gold Flowers to Siam once 
in three years. In iny time, the Government of this 
Country, arising from internal circumstances, has become 
extremely exposed to the heavy requisitions imposed by 
the Siamese, unprecedented in former times, and for two 
or three years past, the pressure of these demands has 
been extreme. I was unable to avoid them; their people 
being numerous, and the Country of Quedah being iu- 
sulficient to oppose them by force, I fulfilled their re- 
quisitions. When the Burmahs attacked Salang, it was- 
Tumoured abroad, that I had engaged in the service of 
Siam, and I have thereby acquired the severe resentment 
of that power, a matter of evil consequence to my Coun- 
try, Having behaved well ia this business, their demands 
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have increased beyond measure, and l am proportionably 
distressed. It is reported the Burtnahs will return, and rf 
not, that th« forces of Siam will go to meet them; they 
have required frona me a saipply of Prmvs and men cotiv- 
pletely equipped with arms and aimiwnHion. These 
proceedings are repugnant to my mind, and tend to lower 
me in the esimation of neighbouring Princes. They are 
also injurious to the character of the Company ; inasmuch 
as notwithstanding the friendship and alliance which has 
subsisted from the time of my Grandfather to the present, 
lam exposed to demands so oppressive from Siam. For 
in former times, this Country was not exposed to danger 
and distress from Siam; but in my time first became €n>- 
dangered from them —The relations of friendship and 
alliance between my Father and the powerful Company, 
have been transmitted to me. How then can 1 become 
weak and distressed? I am decidedly desirous to medt 
personally with iny friend, in order to effect a settlemen t 
of these affairs, it being improper for me to continue long»^ 
er under such circumstances. Former Rajahs who were 
not connected with the Company, were neither reduced 
to weakness^ nor difliculties.” Some months afterwards, 
in again soliciting the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment to oppose the Siamese encroachments, he says. “ I 
now remind my friend and request to know whether my 
friend intends fulfilling the Treaty or not. It is necessary 
that my friend should be prepared and not make light of 
this communication, foi‘ the Siamese are numerous, and 
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consider none superior to ihemselve.?. True it is tbejr 
possess many Countries from* Cochin to Tringano; my 
friend \?ili duly consider and reflect. Even should they 
not attack Pinang, yet when Quedah shall be destroyed, 
my friend will be distressed in many ways.” 

in applying for instructions to the Supreme Govern- 
ment about this time, the Govern inetJt of Fiuang ropre- 
senied “ on the authority of generally received tniiiition, 
it is admitted by the be»t informed, that Quedah has 
from time immemoriid acquiesced in the paramount 
authority of Siam, and as a token of vassalage has (riea- 
nially sent to the King of that Country, the j)resent of 
the Boonga Mas, or Golden Flower, notwithstanding 
which, such tribute was received and given more as an 
a^su^ance of continued friendship, than an acknowledged 
(or till now claimed) right of feudal Military Service.” 

The Siamese, engaged perhaps with otlier more import- 
ant aifuirs, seem to have allow ed the King of Quedah a 
respite from the oppressions with which they had visited 
liim during the few preceding years, as vve do not find 
any further complaints from October 1811, until Augu?! 
181.3, when he addressed the Governor to acquaint him* 
that on a late occasion when the Bindahara of Quedah 
had been deputed to the Court of Siam, to present one 
of h is Sons, in order, as he says, to put an end to ilie 
long subsisting troubles of Quedah, it was detenuined 
by the King of Siam and his Ministers to attack the 

* Cdchiri Cluia# 
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Country of Perak, and to add it to the number of His 
Majeftty’s oilier Tributary States. The Correspondence 
of the King of Quedah from this period, namely August 
1813, until the close of 1818, is principally relating to 
the Corifiuest of Perak, vrliicli was long insisted upon by 
Siam, and at last, after various evasive pretences, reluc- 
tantly complied with by Quedah, as the King expresses 
himself — “ I did not go to War with Perak, of my own 
will, but by the orders of the King of Siam, of whom 
I was afraid, and therefore conquered Perak.” 

The (iouquest of Perak can be justified by no pre- 
cedent or example, nor by any one circumstance of a 
palliating nature. It was a wanton and most unprovoked 
aggression, and the execution of the odious and unjust 
measure was forced upon a power too weak to refuse 
compliance with a mandate w'hich it in vain attempted 
to evade. It is but too evident, that there was a deep 
policy in this scheme of the Siamese forcing a power 
which yet possessed sufficient strength and mean?, to 
have made possibly not an unsuccessful defence, if the 
Siamese had proceeded to open hostilities, and which 
would, at all events, have olTercd considerable resistance, 
to expend ii’s men ami resources in the subjugation ol 
an inferior state, by which itself would fall au easy prey 
to the ambitious usurpation of that designing Govern- 
ment. The Political agent of the Pinang Government who 
pioceedeil to Perak in 1818, clearly establishes, that from 
the most accurate inquiries he was enabled to make, 
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there was no tradition of the Perak State ever having sent 
a jioonga Mas to Siam, or having ever been, in (he remot- 
est degree dependent. The King of Quedah exhausted 
every tofvic of Counsel to persuade the Eajah of Perak to 
comply, but in vain, and in reply to the admonitions of 
the Pinang Government, the Perak Chief said^ « No suck 
custom has been handed down to me from past times,, 
as the sending of a Boonga Mas either to Siam or 
Quedah,” and positively refused convpliance. In ano- 
ther Letter, he says. “ I am a King of the ancient race.- 
I am he who hold the Royal Sword and the Dragon Beetel 
Stand, and the Shell Fish which came out of the Sea 
which came down from the Hill of Segangtang,” and 
again. I am the oldest of all the Kings of these parts, 
such as the King of Slack, Salengore, Rhio, Quedah, anT 
TringancK With respect to the desire of the Kings of 
Siam and Quedah, I cannot consent to it, should war even 
be the consequence. I mu^t try my strength with them, 
for such a custom was neither heard of, or attempted to 
be irapo.scd on Perak. Now for the first time the Rajah 
«f Quedah demands a Boonga Mas to be seat to Siam, in 
an unaccountable manner. I will not comply with this 
his desire. Had it been usual from times past with Perak, 
to send a Boonga Mas to Quedah, or Siam, I should have 
done so, according to ancient custom.” fn November 
1816 , the King of Quedah’s messenger returned from 
Siam with a positive order to attack Perak. The Kinr of 
Quedah says. It greatly afflicts me to eaeeeule Otis 
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order. It i>i not with my good will that I attack Perak, 
nor at all my wish to become an Enemy of that Rajah, 
but only to avert mischief from my Country.” 

A force was accordingly despatched to Perak by Land 
under the Bindahara, or General, and a Fleet under the 
Laksamana, or Ad miral. In October 18 1 7, the King of 
Quedah acquainted the Governor of Pinang, that iiis 
forces had subdued half the Country. In June 1818, a 
confidential agent of the Pinang Government was sent to 
persuade the Rajah of Perak to comply at once with a 
demand which he had not the power long to resist, but 
after a long stay and numerous conferences, he was unable 
to obtain any satisfactory assurances (hat he would comply .♦ 
In September 1818, the Quedah forces took complete pos- 
session of the Perak Country. A few months afterwards, 
the King’s Son, Rajah Mooda, was raised to the Throne, 
and the I^mnga Mas, the object of contention, was sent 
to Siam, via Quedah, The old King did not survive 
many months after having made a powerful, but iuelfec- 
fual resistance. Such is the history of the subjugation of 
the Perak State by Siam. It has however been again 
wrested from the Siamese by the former Conqueror, the 
Jlajah of Salengore, who has established the King, 'Faju- 
din, the lawful Sovereign, and he now maintains his pos, 
sessions unmolested for a time, under the continual ap- 
prehension how'ever of a renewal of hostilities from the 
Rajah of Lfgore. 

* A Tiejty viM aude *t Jliit ti«e iritb the of Perak and Salengore : 
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Soon after the capture of Perak, a lengthened correspon- 
dence which took place on the subject of throwing open 
the navigation of the Rivers Mirbow and Mooria, and ex- 
tending the Honorable Company’s Territory on the oppo- 
site Shore, evinced fully that the King of Quedah was 
under the greatest apprehensions from the King of Siam, 
and fearful of incuring the displeasure of that haughty 
Potentate by making any further cession. Matters con- 
tinued rather more tranquil than they had been for some 
time after the Conquest of Perak; but towards the close 
of 1821, they began to draw to a crisis, which was indeed, 
in a great measure anticipated by the Got eminent of 
Pinang, which having received intelligence of hostile pre- 
parations on the part of the Siamese, communicated the 
same to the Rajah of Quedah, with a suitable admonition 
and precautionary advice. Asearly as February 1821, the 
Governor thus wrote to the King. “ I hasten to commu- 
nicate to my friend, that intelligence has reached this place 
from Siam stating the King of that Country to be engaged 
in the equipment of about 6,000 Troops destined to 
march to Kedah. This army, it is said, will embark at 
Bangkok for Sangora, from whence it is to inarch overland. 
It is further stated, that some remissness in the transmis- 
sion of the Boonga Mas is the reason assigned for this mea- 
sure; it is however not improbable, that as the Burmahs 
have declared war with Siam, this movement of the Troops 
of the latter Power is in view to avail of the situation of 
say friend’s Country and vessels to embark au Expedition 
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against the Island ofSalang, Be this as it may, sincere 
friendship calls for my immediately commimicaling the 
intelligence to my friend, as it reached me from a respec- 
table person very lately from Bangkok.” 

The King immediately replied to this, that he had 
heard similar rumours, and learning that the Siamese 
bad come to Setool and Li ngow, about 500 in number; 
he sent a Pangulu secretly to gather all the information he 
could, and he enclosed bis report on the subject. He says 
“ Relative to the Siamese having a jealousy on account 
of the Company possessing Pinang, it has been so for a 
long time, and I have often communicated it to former 
Governors. My friend notices a report of the coming of 
the Siamese, being occasioned by my not having forwarded 
as usual the Boonga Mas. If this is the cause assigned, 
it is only a pretext, because there has been some delay on 
many former occasions, nor were they angry. The trans- 
mission of the Boonga Mas at the present period, has been 
delayed on account of the Epidemic Sickness.” The re- 
port alluded to is as follows. “ Your Majesty directed 
your Servant to obtain intelligence relative to the Siamese, 
and your ser%'ant sent a man named Awon, to buy and sell 
and procure such intelligence on the 1.3th Rabial-akir. 
The Chiefof the Siamese at Lingow, is Chow Rubut, with 
300 men and a few more, who came on the 19th at Setool, 
the head man is Umbooin Nongta, with about 200 men, 
and on the 1 9th Rabial-akir, the younger brother of the 
Rajah of Sangora came there with 100 followers, intending 
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to equip some Prows formerly built there, for which they 

have collected the necessary materials. What their iaten- 
tions are is uakuown to airy of the people of Setool, whom 
they have not ill used. It is understood, however, that a 
Burnuih array is coming to attack the Siaine.’:e by way of 
'J'rong, Lingow and Setool, and the latter say, that all the 
Burtnahs in Siam have been, sent into their own {’ountry.. 
'J hey say also that great numbers of Siamese have died of 
the Epidemic Sickness, and that the Burmahs are taking 
advantage of this to attack them, iu which event, they (the 
Siume.^e) will send a Force to 'I'rong, Kedali, and Furlis, 
and ifthe Burmahi do not fulfil their intended attack* 
they Wish to go for the purpose of amusing themselves at 
Piuang. The Frovv.s they have built are in Sconghy Ba- 
ru. i\Jy messenger obtained this from a relation of the 
Chief of Uraboom Nongta.” 


Ihe di astrous events which followed not many months 
after, and tlie ea^^y conquest obtained by the Siamese over 
the Quedah People, who were quite unprepared and 
over a Country whose resources had been gradually wast- 
ed and extracted for a series of years, are fully detailed 
already. 

From the foregoing History of the coiwiexions subsisting 
betw'een .Siam and Quedah, we cannot fail to come to 
the conclusion, that the conquest of the latter .^tate by 
the best co.itrived plans that treachery and injustice could 
devise, can only be regarded as an act of the most un- 
justifiable usarpation and unprovoked hostility, and such 
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hare already unequivocally disclosed themselves, we shall 
not shortly be called upon to fight in our own defence.” 

When we advert to the immense quantities of Grain 
Cattle, and various other Stores which this ill-fated Coun- 
try supplied during a long series of years to the Siamese 
forces, that it was at the same time the Granary of Prince 
of Wales Island, and many of the surrounding States, 
we must form a very favorable estimate of its resources. 
Mr. Light says, and with truth, that little more than the 
name of the Company would be required in declaring 
the King of Quedah under our protection, and his senti- 
ments, as well as those of many other competent judges 
at the time, have been given as to the baneful effects 
of allowing the Siamese to possess themselves of Quedah. 
We have already observed that the Quedah Country 
was captured by treachery, and wrested from its right- 
ful Sovereign by that very power to which it had done 
homage, and which therefore, according to the Law of 
Nations, was bound to protect, instead of oppressing it, 
e should recollect, that promises of assistance wei e 
given to the King of Quedah, as a condition of his cession 
of Prince of Wales Island, and that in all the Correspond- 
ence during thirty-five years, almost every Letter con- 
cluded with » Pinang and Quedah are one;” wc shall 
be at no loss, therefore, forajust pretext for imerference 
tf deemed eonsisteot with the policy of the superintend.’ 
ing and conirouling anthorilics. If a furlher eaose ncre 
wanting, the incessant hostilities, between the liurmahs 
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and Siamese in our immediate Ticmity, the consequent 
interruption of Commerce, and the frequent acts of bar- 
barous Piracy committed by the adherents of the con- 
tending parties upon peaceable British Traders, might 
be assigned with propriety, as a just cause for the inter- 
position of the British Power and Authority at Quedah, 
as a barrier between them, and thus discourage that in- 
cessant warfare which has prevailed between these two 
Nations for such a length of time. 

The policy and advantage of extending the ferritopy of 
the Honorable Company on the continent opposite Pi- 
nang, have been warmly argued by some of the Governor* 
of Prince of Wales Island and the subject was ably dis- 
cussed, particularly by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar, 
in his report upon the Island in 1804. He gives his sen ti** 
merits as follows, “The advantages to be derived from 
Quedah, are worthy of separate and distinct inquiry, and if 
this Island is to be made a great naval depot, the following 
suggestions may eventually be found ultimately connected 
with the Interests of the British Government. In all its 
extensive plans and operations, the British Government of 
Prince of Wales Island should keep in its recollection that 
file immediate wants of the settlement have considerably 
increased and are likely to become greater every day, 
and the Government should then advert to the important 
circumstance of supplies from Quedah being more within 
its reach, cheafier to the community and subject to fewer 
failmes than supplies which, by exertions, might be eLe- 
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where acquired. Now as these supplies canuot long be 
depended upon under the present conflicting authorities 
of five or six Brothers and an Uncle, all equally oppressive 
sn-d independent, the Company, in order to command 
provisions for Pinang adequate to any demand, nuist 
adopt one or other of the following alternatives, vi?,. 

“ They must take such a share in the politics of QiiedaU 
as to give such a decided preponderance to I’uanko Pan- 
giran (the present King) as will enable him efTectdally to 
curb his Brothers and give efficacy to the Laws for the 
security of the Ryots, or they must obtain the 144 square 
leagues opposite this Island and pursue such measures for 
its Government as promise, with the greatest celerity to be 
the means of peopling and cultivating it. \¥ere my opi- 
nion asked in regard to choice of these alternatives, 1 
should certainly ado[)t tliat which placed Quedah under 
onr controul and management, but both will best secure 
the object. 

“ As cheapness of provisions is one of the greatest alure- 
inents to an increase of population, and as it is from a 
numerous population alone that tlie Company can expect 
the price of labour to be diminished, as well as a per- 
manent and efficient Revenue to defi'ay the great ey.* 
peaces of their important and extensive plans, this ob- 
ject may be considered as of the last importance, and 
aided by peace and quiet, it will soon leave no Jungle 
either on this Island or on tlie Company’s Dominion on the 
opposite shore* Taking matters therefore on the great 
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scale, the acquiring this Territory ought never to he lost 
sight of^ Tlie possession of it, governed under peculiar 
Laws, reserving the customs and usages of the Malays, 
excepting those that are arbitrary and oppressive, in re« 
gard to the rights of life and property, would soon render 
it populous and productive of provisions equal to all the 
wants of the Island, provided the Government prohibit 
for a time all cultivation that interferes with the produce 
of {)rovi^ion^. 'rhis inodified Malay Government is bet- 
ter suited to the people and managod at less expense 
than any other. Their Law's will have a received sanc- 
tion. 1 lu'Y will with ease and readiness he submitted 
to, and ought therefore to have the preference if a speedy 
population be the object in view, 'i’he portion of Ter- 
ritory above alluded to, would be bounded to the North- 
ward by the ridge of Gunong .Terai Hills from Tanjong 
Jagaon the West, across the Lake to the Mountains on 
the East, and thence by a line Ea«t and West to the con- 
fines of Tringano. To the South the defined boundariei 
would he the River Carrian to the confluence of the River 
I’rave and Tamuugong— then along the River /ranum- 
gong to the Mountains, and thence and East North Ea^ 
line to the confines of Tringano. To the East the boun- 
daries of Tringano, to the West the Sea, including all 
the Islands lying South of the East and West line from 
Tanjong Jaga, and those to the Northward of a South 
West line from the Southern entrance of Carrian River.’s 
Neither of these judicious plans for eflectually securing 
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the interests of the British Settlement were ever aiopted; 
hut Governor Bannerman in 1818 endeavoured, tho’ in 
vain, to obtain a much less extensive addition than pro- 
posed by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar, to our Territory 
on the opposite shore. 

Colonel Bannerman proposed that the Northern Boun- 
dary should be extended from the South Bank of t!ie 
Kwala Mooda, to ten Orlongs beyond the North Bank 
©f the Kwala Mirbow; but no protection being stipulated 
to the King of Quedah, and his dread of the Siamese, 
although he assigned another cause for tiie refusal, no 
doubt prevented a compliance with the wishes of the Go- 
veninient of Piaang. 

It may not be amiss to advert here briefly to the se- 
veral objects which were expected to be attained by the 
Government of Pinang, in proposing a Mission to the 
Siam Court a few years ago, not one of which was gained 
by the Embassy under Mr, Crawford in 1822. The first 
Commercial object was to secure a continuance of the 
unrestricted importation of Supplies of Provisions from 
Kedah, on which Pinang had so long depended, as well 
as from other Ports and Places in the vicinity of Pinang, 
in any manner dependent on Siam, 'Fhe next objects 
were to negotiate for a fixed and more moderate rate of 
duties to be levied in all the States under Siam, and par- 
ticularly .Junk Ceylon, to prohibit any exclusive Mono- 
polv Farms, to permit a free navigation of ail the Bivers 
on the Western side of the Peninsula from their mouths 
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to tlidr sources, and fo allow an uninterrapted inter- 
course oterland, by means of these Eirers, with Patani 
and the Tin Countries in the inter ior, with Ligor, Singo- 
ra, and all the Ports on the Eastern Coast, The next 
Commercial object was, with a view to encourage the 
formation at Pinang of an Emporium or Entrepot for 
the Tin Produce of Junk Ceylon, Patani, and Perak, to 
obtain some remission of the heavy duty levied on the 
exportation of that Article from Junk Ceylon, to open 
a free intercourse with the Tin Mines of Patani, whence 
large supplies were offered to Colonel Bannerman, and 
where, there is no doubt, almost any quantity may be 
derived through the Mirbow, Mnda, and Prye Rivers; 
and lastly, to prevent, through negotiations at Siam, the 
renewal of the Dutch Monopoly of Tin at Perak, The 
Letter of the Committee in 1818, shews the advantage- 
ous means possessed at Pinang for establishing a most ex- 
tensive Tin Trade from the Countries of 1’avoy to Colong. 
The average quantity of Tin exported from Pinang in 
the seven years preceding 1822, was 16,300 Piculs per Ari- 
nimi. A reduction of the supplies from Junk Ceylon, and 
from Perak, in consequence of the War, as well as the almost 
total discontinuance of the annual produce of 1,000 l*i- 
culs from Kwala Muda, has much reduced the importa- 
tion of Tin, It was also a part of (he plan of the pre- 
sent Governor of Pinang, amongst other important ob- 
jects contemplated, and too numerous to detail, to turn 
the views of the Siamese Court to the great adyanfa^e 
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and practicability of conducting an almost direct orcr» 
land Trade between Pinang and their Territories, along 
the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, or more to the Northward across t^ Isthmus 
of Krow, which is said by one Authority to be only 20 
leagues broad,* and it fe said by some to be only half 
a degree broad. Forrest says, that from Pandang Pan- 
dang Point on the Southern rfde of the Trang River, it 
is only two days joarney to Singora, in the Gulph of 
Siam. Between Ligor, Sangora, and Trang, and the 
Territories of Quedah, a regtilar eomtnunication has 
long been maintained by means of Elephants, but the 
passage which occupies six or eight days might probably 
be rendered much more easy and expeditious if the Roads 
were improved. 

Amongst the poll ticaT objects, the permission to form 
an Establishment at Junk Ceylon was particularly insist- 
ed upon, and also to obtain the cession of the Island of 
Pankour, near the mouth of the Binding River. Re- 
lative to this plan, the Honorable President remarked, 

“ The chance of the Dutch at any time hereafter renew- 
ing their Establishment at a place so immediately in the 
vicinity of this Port as Perak, and the convenient situa- 
tion of the Island for collecting the Tin of that Country, 
and for preventing Piratical Fleets seeking shelter in the 
numerous creeks and rivers in that quarter, have been 
urged in support of the measure. If this can be obtain- 

* Turkey'* Geography, Page 
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ed without any chance of future collision with the Dutch 
ciaiins, it will certainly not prove the least advantage in 
favor of Pankour that its occupation, should it ever take 
place, cannot entail any expense on the Honorable Com- 
pany.” 

Not one of the above numerous and important objects 
liras attained; the Ambassador was received with distrust 
and jealousy, and it would appear, by the accounts which 
have been published, that nothing more was obtained than 
3 promise not to raise the present duties; and that the ar- 
rogance of the Siamese and imjiediments to a free Trade 
have rather been increased than diminished by the Mission. 
In a work lately published in Calcutta, professing to give 
an anthentic accourat of the Mission,* it is stated “ An 
engagement has been entered into, not to raise the du- 
ties beyond their present amount; but the word of the 
Siamese is not to be relied upon, and they are only anxi- 
ous for our Trade, that they may commit extortions upon 
it in their own way. That way is this; they give a 
public order for a Tree Trade, and a secret one not to 
deal with the persons so offered a Free Trade, under a 
penalty of stripes and fines, and it is afterwards mention- 
ed by the same author+ that “ By ths Treaty entered 
into with the Siamese, the free admission of British Com- 
merce is stipulated for, an engagement entered into that 
the present duties, amounting generally to 8 per Cent- 

* Phipp*’ Sliipping *nd Com<aetcfi of Bengal, Page «;j. 

+ Duio Page 157. 
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iliati nerer be raised, and a pledge giren of cordial assist- 
ance from the Officers of Government. The great object 
of our Government was to secure such a Free Trade as 
is granted to the Chinese, but this could not be brought 
about, without entering into such political relations with 
the Siamese, as are at variance with the known principles 
of moderation acted upon by onr Indian Administration,” 
so that vre are in fact in the same predicament as before 
the Mission. There is no doubt, that the Siamese having 
long found the advantages and profit of admitting British 
Bnbjects to Trade at Bankok, however they may appear 
lo be, and really are averse to our political interference, 
will always find it their interest to carry on an extensive 
Cemnaerce with us, without which the Country would 
soon suffer the greatest inconvenience. They have few 
or no Manufactures and for ages past, have been de- 
pendent upon the English for their supplies of Clothing, 
Opium, &c. and if there was no demand for their Sugars, 
their Pepper, Tin, Rice, Salt, and various other Com- 
modities which are carried to the British Settlements, and 
to Europe, the Country would soon be reduced to po- 
verty. We may be assured therefore, that, however the 
Siamese may assume a lofty tone and pretended indif- 
ference to the British Trade, they are too sensible of its 
importance to wish any limitation of it, and though it 
may be possible, that they would rather not see any of 
our smart Ships in their Ports, from an apprehension that 
we have designs upon them, and there may be spi^ 
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taking an account of their resources and population, still 
they are aware that the active, industrious, and nume- 
rous Chinese Settlers would always carry on an extensive 
Trade in their Junks to the British Settlements. 

Seeing that negotiations are of little or no avail with 
the Siamese, it may perhaps he a matter of consideration, 
whether the British Governraeut should longer delay as- 
serting its rights, and evincing to the imperious Power 
of Siam, that however desirous it has hitherto been to 
cultivate a good understanding, and promote the interests 
of Commerce, it cannot admit of any indignities or en- 
croachments, which the interference with an old Ally, 
the refusal of every reasonable proposal for the ameliora- 
tion of our Commercial intercourse, the ungracious re- 
ception of the Ambassador, and the l>arbaroa« treatment 
of British Subjects, sulRciently indicate a deliberate and 
determined disposition to impose ufion the British Go- 
vernment. A very small force would be adequate for 
the protection of our Ally, for the Siamese are not al- 
together ignorant of our power, and would tremble when 
they saw a determination to support the King of Quedah. 
The King would no doubt voluntarily relinquish any 
claim to pecuniary assistance, and his revenues, under 
an improved system of Administration, with the aid 
of a British Uesident, conversant with the language, 
manners, and institutions of the Malays, would not on- 
ly be fully adequate to the support of his independ- 
ence and dignity, but for defraying the expenses of the 
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subsidiary Establishment granted him by the British Go* 
vernment. 

The adv^an^fages of such a contsexion arc too ma- 
nifest to be dilated upon. Tiiousaiids of poor people 
would be raised from misery and slavery to comfort, the 
Island of Pinang would be plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions of all sorts for its own consuinption, for His Ma- 
jesty’s and the Honorable Company’s Ships, and the nn- 
inerous Vessels touching at the Island, the Traders Would 
he secure in continuing their Adventures to Quedah and 
the adjacent States, Piracy would cease in a great degree, 
and the Honorable Compauy might reap immense ad. 
vantages from the Tin Mines of Patani, and the Moun- 
tains of Quedah, which abound with Tin Ore. A very 
intelligent Native who came from Banca, and surveyed 
the Tin Mines up the Kwala Mooda, declared, that the 
praduce might in a few years be rendered fully equal 
to Banca, and oflered to establish a Colony of Miners, 
hut was prevented by the exorbitant demands of the 
King, who wished to have one half of all the produee. 
There is no question the Siamese would speedily be re- 
conciled to the British possessing Quedah, atid a lucrative 
overland Commerce might, after a proper understand* 
ing, be established to an almost unlimited extent.''* “ In 
the commencement of our political connexion with the 
Siamese Government,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ a firm 
tone and vigorous conduct will be indispensibly requisite. 

* : repoft of Ms MiMion to Siam® 
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The Siamese are surrounded by weak neighbours, wliora 
they have sul)jugated, and (o whom they dictate without 
resistance. This, and their great, ignorance of all roreign 
nations, has rendered them, although essentially weak 
and puerile, avaricious, vain and arrogant to such an ex- 
treme, as to fancy themselves nothing less than (he very 
first nation on the Globe. These unfounded pretensions 
mislead them so egregiously, that it is scarcely safe even 
to attempt to conciliate (hem, & thus the most moderate po- 
licy on the part of other nations, will always be in danger of 
being construed by them into timidity and apprehension for 
their own power. From my personal experienceofthissingu- 
lar and impracticable character, it is now my firm convicti- 
on, that had the circumstances of the time warranted the Pi- 
nang Government in promptly repelling even by Mili- 
tary force, the threatened invasion of the Island, the par- 
tial invasion of the opposite Coast, and the threatening and 
arrogant language of the Government of Ligore, tliat 
the fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it to 
have made ample atonement, to hav-e re-traced its steps, 
to have withdrawn its force from Qnedah, and even for- 
horne in fnttn'c from meddling in the alTairs of (hat State.” 

Having declared Qitedah under our Guardianship, it 
iTvight be proper, in order to tranquillize the other Malay- 
an States to (he Southward, and to give confidence and 
an impetus to the revival of a daily langnishingCommerce, 
to declare their independence also, and the mere knowledge 
of the avowed protection of the English, would prevent the 
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tranquillity, the object of all good Governments, restored. 
It would still be advisable to form a small Establishment 
upon the Island of Patikour, to put an elFectual stop to 
Piracy in the Straits, to collect the Tin from Perak and Sa- 
lengore, and to aflFord provisions and assistance to small 
Native IVaders between Sincapore and Pinang, and par- 
ticularly the numerous Vessels from the East Coast of 
Sumatra, a branch of Commerce which merits the greatest 
encouragement. Having established, as has already been 
done, friendly relations with the numerous States from 
Diamond Point to Siaek on the East Coast of Sumatra, 
the fertile Countries on either side of the Straits, would 
then be perpetually pouring info the British Settlements, 
their precious Stores, like the incessant rolling down of 
the Waters by the numerous Rivers with which both 
Coasts are intersected, 

I am sensible that objections may be raised to a plan 
which has the appearance pf proposing an extension of 
Territory, or even our political influence in these regions, 
as it has been contended by many, that the British Go- 
vernment has already acquired a more extensive Do- 
minian in the East, than is either necessary or useful ♦ 
There is a very able Article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, which relates more particularly to our Colonie* 

• Brtweter soliciioo! the . att-liaruies In gnd the 

fcB'wr Gairernfiienff of. Iftifiii' hite heeot the limits cif mir 

Cienst E nuirci i faricty of circumitaoces, aming chieBf from the rcitle^a 
• liirhelfni d'i«poiirioi|i of ^ the f bweeti liai tended to enhrge the sphere 

■of one d’cittiaioa lo tn ei:tesi^» mi t&e tame cmim caminise fo 
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in the West Indies, and satisfactorily demonstrates, that 

under proper management, they are a source of the 
greatest wealth to the Mother Country. “ it has been 
said of Colonies, that they are a burden to the Country, 
on the expense of administration and protection. From 
the ties of intercourse between protecting and dependent 
States, it must be obvious, that they give rise to the for- 
matioii of multifarious commodities on the part of the 
European Country, to pay for the exotic productions ne- 


Op«*te for ,ome rime to come. It. errten.ion however, ha. not been efFeftcJ 
inihe tpirit of con<tue.t, but, .. .bljt remarked fay ,he di.ringoi.hed Noble, 
m. ,* rvho lorety presided over Brit?, h Indie, end fi,d -he merit of p„r,oine 
tlvc*.,e-n<j comprehenarve .y.trm and consoHdafine -he adra..„ge, cured 
by .he hher.l .nd potiric view, of Lord Welle.Iy, “ Urged, .ay. he," by a .uc 
•* «..io« of event, independent of oor controul, we bad wi bout plan pu.hed 

« out occuparron, of territory an embarra..inge,tren.. If axiom, of rheore. 

rrc pohcy ever prompted rbe narrowing oor fron.ier., and the coneentrarinw 
^ our.rrength wrrh.n a more convenient compa.,, imperioo. morive. oppo J 
« rhemaelve, ro the attempt. Our moderation would not re^olate , 1 . J . 1 
“ of Ihe Native Power, on oar border. Our felinqni.hrnent of rich and'.r^ V l 

provrrr^. could in .he.r view be a.cribed to nought bn. con.l„ 3' 

“ of diaeomfitorej And the .oppo,iiio« of our debility r^llid 'b«’ m,' »' r 
** •i.tible temptatiuu for that very warfare ih. • - 

“ the , ole rational inducement fo, ,ocb a rate ofT'T" 

“ bad plighted proteflion to the inhabitant, of the ** 
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cessarily fkxvving into it. If the Articles produced, equal 
the expense of the Colonies, in this view alone, their 
possession is a source of wealth at>d enjoyment, and not 
a burden”— and again, “ Colonial Possessions, scattered 
over all parts of the World, become sure marts from 
which Coiuinerce can be carried on with any quarter; 
without them, the intercourse with many places in an 
imperfectly civilized, or often disturbed state, would be 
precarious and hazardous. They confer, wherever situat* 

severky &f oppression, grievously pomsh those hci-plcss vi^ims Jor ihcif 
fempordfy acknowledgement of our swa'y. Of course, ibc iadivkiuals ira- 
whom the nunagement of the Company's Affairs was then vested, were 
«« constrained to maintain their footing; nay, not only lo maintain if, bur often 
to assume siiil forwarder pusitioni, when after repelling wanton attacks, they 
iifove to guard agatnas the reiteration of the violence*. The latter pro* 
«« cedure frequently aubj-cfled us to increased causes and facilities of agi;rci« 
sion, while it parried one particular hazard* My more i mine ‘late Ftc« 
d'ece^sors saw the |>oculiafitsr of the public circumsfances. Thej* compre.. 
^ hended the perplciciiiei to be the unavoidable result of eiftirts depending o» 
the instigation of chance, consequently seldom guided by rclereuce to any 
lystcro* Therefore they judiciously codeivoiHcd to conne^l and to tnoold 
inro shape, ihose nsatcriils of Empire whicbhad chiefly been heaped toge« 
iher from acc dent witfwut unity of design, ! have indulged myself its 
this detail CO show how incovre^l are the noiions so generally entertained 
** of oor Country's having adrieved Dominion in India through proj-ds of 
corqursi. Mo, we are sich corq.(icror8y we are something far prouder, Those 
dignified personages to whom I last adverted never proscemed a measofe 
or h.irborcil a- wish for the subjngafi-on of India, They studied fo give a form 
and fashion to the stroClure of oar power, such as by discooragit g assault 
and not by imposing an odious thraldom, might prodoce a quiet as disitn^« 
ly beneficial for ibe Native States as it was desirable for the advanrage 
« of our own concerni, I repeat the prc^^caiincnt Authority wiricb we tt-|oy 
w oat the l«ii af ambitioia/* 
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ed, a local iafluence, upholding the character arid in* 
terests of the Country. The (’olonial Possessions of this 
Country, scattered over the whole world, are not to be 
considered only as sources of inexhaustible wealth and 
power, but as affording the opportunity and imposing the 
duty of ameliorating the condition of humanity. Having 
abolished the Slave Trade, and standing as yet single 
in the discontinuance of it. Great Britain has made re- 
gions, which heretofore served as the Arena where Eu- 
ropean Nations carried on their contests, the scene fop 
the civilization of a long desflised, but interesting portion 
of Mankind.” 

In extending our protecting in ffuence to Quedah, and 
declaring the other Malayan States under our guardian- 
ship against foreign invasion,* we acquire a vast Increase 
of Colonial Power without any outlay or hazard, and 
we rescue from oppression, a countless multitude of bumaa 

*■ Inieferfnee to the proiefting and tobiidiary »ystem, »o locceitifully purigrd 

by Lord Wellcsir, ihc' contineiit of Indis, an ifitelligenf anooy moos «iif hoe 
the faHowing j.ose and pertinent remarks I ** The peace of ®o e«geo!i-al 

10 ' «he prosperity of she CompiBy ^3 doroinsonf, it was inspoisible so premie? 
whilst such jarrifig nations possessed the siobfWIctl jneam of eonlino^lly c|»i« 
St. It cossld only be cstahlisised ots solid fotindaitontj when those 
oA*iotii were intefdictfd by i higher power fraiii proieciiting fheir tangisinarf 
r*offl5ils« As far at siscb t lystciB of peace siisd of siibiidiary proteflioo fud 
bccfi p.»rtisiyy ttkd io the Cocsspany *s ferriforkit aisd thewe of ki siliict pl^iced 
omiff iff profectioot k hat been fotind loiosiref wirli ffic liJippicfi: <‘ff ; 
;9pd. why »he eKteosion oft principle to ■ fr*«ghf with bktfing to fiiankindi 
.shoMldi4il by being fssriher persticd to iheotmoil oi oor power* ii diiicoli to 
€€ To '.the. Matisres of India it large if can netcr be repo-gnanfi 

liowcreff anch li 'ttif mtmm ihe a«lMclo% if f«ct« il» wibttksiic of par- 




tic cil*paiij''few bcca fctea ilarfceil In iti txtfcht hf 

«■ eriickf I rttenge ani icfcre .opprcsisafi fwhidt noroeeifi imy , ®ny reirridioof 
cilctrfaCed 10 rtprtfi tfidsf encoics^ iliail liafe beefi trmptable tO:' close wli«' 
»cfc abe. fKMint of ilcin® Ani loirefei mooli fhe ffifiesl of clt opf^rcssoc 



** 'procfocci! in ibe minds of ■If iboie who feel the improfcment of ihcir ©cts«® 
«« dicion, the enlargcHieiit of their fighiit uni ilie enjoyinent of a pore (fora^ 
We peacfi CO Iiive orlginaied to tfie stfotarf eiteftioisi of Ersiiih Power mi 
«« ioioence# The tyiteiii of Lord Wclleslf It the tftien by which Indit 
h^t bfca latecf* Ir it the sysfem alone -liy which ii can he l>re«r#€<f i0 
agei. I r i* t tyttem wfiicfi holds op secorlty to tie Company^ '|jap«i 
fioess 'to Iiidifi mi weiiib m ihe piicol iliie# ll leili ©n Imnaiiiiyi poisedi 
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may be acquired by a Sale of our manufactures without the 
dwadrantage of capital, or precarious speculation, or ex- 
penditure of the human species which American mines re- 
quire^” But the riches of Sumatra and Borneo are not much 
superior to those of the Malayan Peninsula, the mountains 
of which are one continued bed of Tin Ore; the finest 
Gold is procured from Pahang; Pepper, Rice, Sugar, 
Rattans, Ivory &c. in abundance. In considering the po- 
licy of declaring the independence of the States on the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, South of the Island of Junk Ceylon, we 
should look to the possibility in the event of our delaying 
to do so, of the re-establishment of foreign influence at 
Tfingano, Calfantan, or any of the Ports on the Ea tern 
Side. I'he French, the Americans, or the Dutch may pos- 
sibly anticifwte us. It must be remembered too, that the 
Dutch: elalni, and now exercise Sovereignty over the ex- 

t*" hy and swj'portfd by power. Subi^crr it S '- » be ibalieii 

am! the edifice pom. | Let the erroneoaf fiotsons spiead^ lii 4 concri.siosi 
ts to Mirit^fheo our Di'iiiinion in the Eauf : let the ftiiii oI-osj vi^loriesi and tfit 
ecufiiy they have given to «tir posseiitona be reHr^.piilieci 5 let die |)finci|ye 
«* of ipode»arion which, on afiplicabic occasionfft. is so . wise a riilc of adten, 
«* be pTe^ched in cctiMirc of the energies by, whicli our Indian Empire has- been 
*« savtdi let the rriic adage,. ** itt-midm be Incatr initly ap« 

. ,®* plied IIS these unexampled- limes, as a coiredtivc to a syiifin which reqairei 
btaf 3 steady support, and I ho test of experience to shew it® cicclktic lei 
the ihafta of detradlton and persecotion be ievelleil- ag4iMt iti illu&frioM 
author; lei the press and che senate tcefn with ifite.8iv« sgainit hii cum® 
,M3 »ev; let ignorance ffeclaim and ©ledtiliiy tod. the work of fiiio S0 

the Sfiriih iofcrestf in India is coainieooBd***’ 

^ A rmikmim Bf the jnitice tod policy of ihc hm Wm$ m Udm 
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tensive Islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, tbe Moluccas, 
Banca, a great part of Sumatra, and in fact, appear to be 
aiming at the entire possession of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The British Government at present possess only two small 
Islets, and an almost useless post on Sumatra. 

If tke Malayan Peninsula too^ shall fall a prey to the 
ambitious aggrandizement of the Dutch, or even the 
Siamese, the British Government will scarely have a foot 
in this quarter on which to stand. Timely precautions are 
assuredly advisable and necessary; a little longer delay 
in asserting our rights and putting a stop to farther en- 
croachments, may be attended with the most baneful con- 
sequences to British Interests, and be liereafter only an un- 
availing source of regfet. We should not overlook that the 
Dutch have almost excluded the admission of our inanu- 
faciures exported from the British Settlements iu this 
quarter, into- Java or any of the places under their Go- 
vernment, for the duty of 24 per cent, as.suredly amounts 
to little short of a prohibition. If the Dutch are permitted 
to proceed as they have lately done, they will have the 
sole and entire command of the Eastern Trade, which, 
heretofore was enjoyed, in a great degree, by the Mer- 
chants of Pinang and Western India, which materially 
benefited the general commerce of British India, and which 
added considerably to the Revenues of the Company and 
the State. 

I shall now proceed to give a brief descript ion of (he 
Peninsula of Malacca, and particularly of the Tin Conn- 
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tries on the Western side, from the Island of Junk Ceylon 
inclusive to Malacca, which may serre to convey a correct 
idea of the value and importance of that neglected portion 
of the East; to shew that we possess the means with in our 
reach of obviating the inconveniences and repairing the 
losses occasioned by the transfer of Banea to the Dutch, 
and that we have inexhaustible mines of Tin at our very 
door, the riches of which a iittie exertion only is wanting 
to draw forth* 
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HE Peninsula of Malacca, properly so called, extends 
from Point Romania, the South Eastern extremity, in 
latitude I® North, to opposite the Northernmost point 
of Junk Ceylon, in Lat. 8° 27% according to some Autho- 
rities, and 8® 09’ North, by Horsburgh, which Island forms 
the Northern extreme of the Eastern side of the Straits of 
Malacca. Here the Peninsula unites with the Isthmus of 
Kraw. 'I’he Siamese possessions, prior to the late capture of 
Quedah, extended to the River Traang, in Latitude 7* 20’ 
North. 'Hie principal subdivisions of the Malayan States 
are Quedah, Perak, Salengore, Malacca, Rumbow, Johor, 
including Pahang, and Pakanja, Tringano, CaUantan, and 
Patani, * “ This Peninsula,” says Captain Francis Light, 
the founder of Prince of Wales island, “ is at present in- 

Matideu'i baffliira, Page jyt. 
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eiug mixed in some places with the Bugis from 
who have still a small Settlement at Satengore. 
nd parts to the Northward are inhabited by the 
jople, who appear to be a mixture of Siamese 


cepting in stature, which does not exceed four feet, eight 


matra,) a distinction is made between them and the Ma- 
lays of Johor; but none is perceptible,” Such were tht 


before or since, there has perhaps, been none more com 
peteiit to form a correct judgement. It has been adoplet 


inang, among 


bestowed any attention upon the subject 


however considerably extended the limits of the Sia- 
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It is not very unreasonable then to infer, that Mr. Craw- 
furd has assigned to the Siamese such extended possession, 
upon equally unsubstantial grounds as those from which 
he concluded, that because the En>peror of Siam sent a 
Mission to the Portuguese, congratulating them upon the 
Conquest of Malacca, which he had made many ineffectu- 
al attempts to subdue, that State was therefore Tributary 
to Siam. ‘‘ Amongst tfie Princes,” says he, “ who thus 
sent Missions to Albuquerque, tlie King of Siam, from his 
power and vicinity deserves particular notice. He thank- 
ed Albuquerque for his chastisement of a rebellious sub- 
ject, a fact from whicii we learn, that Malacca, like the 
rest of the Malayan Peninsula was considered Tributary 
to Siam.” it does not appear, however, by any historical 
evidence, that Malacca ever was Tributary to Siam, in the 
smallest degree, and history furnishes us with the details 
of the numerous successful defeats of all attempts of the 
Siamese upon that once powerful Kingdom. 

There have been many conjectures regarding the ab- 
original Itihahittmts of the Peninsula, and the origin of 
(be Malays. Whether the Siamese were the original 
possessors, or the Negroes called Seiuang or the prereut 
savage race called Orang Bukit, which are still to be found 
in the interior of Perak, or the degenerate race called 
Orang Laut, which now rove about the Islands ia the 
Straits, must remain a matter of conjecture. 

* Oi tins &iogakf race a'u Accauot mill be fuaed In tbe Appendiii alio a kw 
fcsaaiks upaa diz atiorigiiisl lafirfbltaaii of. site Feaiaiiilit 
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The Mountains of the Peninsula of Malacca, tho’ hi- 
therto unexplored by Europeans, are known to abound 
with Tin Ore, of which an unlimited quantity might be 
obtained, under proper management and a more settled 
state of things. Hamilton says, “ The Country of Perak 
produces more Tin than any in India,” and Mr. Craw- 
furd in his late report upon Siam observes, ‘‘ Tin in Siam 
is diffused over more extensive geographical limits than in 
any other part of the world, and for productiveness, the 
Mines of Junk Ceylon may be considered next in rank to 
those of Banca, if they be not indeed in this respect equal 
to them. Neither however the Mines of that metal, nor 
those of Copper, Lead or Gold, hare in Siam experienced 
the benefit of the industry and enterprise of the Chinese, 
and the produce therefore is comparatively of small im- 
portance. The '!’in and Gold Mines are wrought by the 
Siamese, those of Copper and Lead by some of the Moun- 
tain Tribes who deliver them as Tribute. The quantity 
of Tin which finds its way to the capital, and is from 
thence exported, amounts to 8000 Piculs or about 
500 Tons.” 

In another place he states* “ The Tin of the Eastern 
Islands has however, a much wider range of distribu tion, 
than that of any other Country, being found in considera- 
ble quantity from the 98“ to the 10/"“ of East Longitude 
and from 8“ North to 3“ South Latitude.” Tin has been 
found, however iu considerable quantities much furthep 

* Ciawfuid'i AichifcUgo vol. 3 page 4JO. 
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North vk. in the interior of Tawy in Latitude 12“ 40 
North, the Mines being situated at a place called Sakaoa 
about four days journey from the City of Tavoy. 

The principal-places where Tin is at present procured, 
on the Western side of the Malayan Pens' nsiila^ are the 
Island of Salang or Junk Ceylony Pungah, ICwala Mooda 
from Patiuii; Trong near the DIndinga in the Perak Ter« 
xitoryy Perak, Saiengore, Golong, Lukut, in the Saiengore 
Territory and Litsgi, a dependency of Malacca, near Cape 
B-achada, The Ore at all these places and seferal others 
is very abundant^ but the disturbed State of the^e Coun- 
tries of late, has reduced the supplies to a mere trifle. 
At Prince of Wales island also, Tin has been found; but 
the Ore is difficult of access;, there is a deficiency of Water, 
which is absolutely necessary and the price of labour is 
too high on the Island to admit of the Mines being worked 
to advantage. A few Slabs were cast many j ears ago, and 
the Ore yielded 53^ per Cent, which is inferior to Junk 
Ceylon by 11^ per Cent, and Perak and Saiengore from 
9 to 10 per Cent. 

There are two modes practised by the Malays and Sia- 
mese, as described by Mr. Light, of working the Mines, 
the one, every person is at liberty to dig for Tin, and sell 
it to the best advantage, paying the King a duty; the other, 
the King is the sole purchaser, he appoints a smelter 
of the Ore, and no other person is allowed to smelt. The 
Ore is lirought to the smelting house, where they rcceis'e 
tickets to the Agent or Paymaster, who should pay them 





cured, have usually been as follows, for severa! 


avoirdupois; at Kwala Mooda, from Patani 46 Dollars 
per Bhar of 428 lbs. at Perak 45 to 46 Dollars per Bhar 
of 428 lbs. and at Salengore 44 and 45 Dollars per Bhar 
of 400 lbs. The Salengore Tin is generally exported in 
small pieces of one Catty weight, very pare and white. 
It is what is termed new Tin, and usually sells for to 
Dollar per Picul less in the markets of China, than the 
Banca or Junk CeylOn. The Perak Tin is of a similar 
quality when refined, but generally melted into large Slabs 
of of a Picul, in which are frequently saad, and large 
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pieces of heavy iron stone» The loss on remelting Salen« 
gore Tin seldom exceeds per Cent, onthe Perak 3 aiid 
4 per Cent. The Junk Ceylon Tin does not require to 
be Vesmelted, being cast into uniform Slabs. "i’he Chine e 
at Pinaug smelt the Perak and Salengore Tin, and cast it 
into moulds resembling the Junk Ceylon, and l)y putting 
a slight sprinkUog' of Sulphur into the liquid, the Tin as- 
sumes a dark hue like tlie Banca or Junk Ceylon, called 
Timah'ruah or Old I'in and sold as such. 

Besides the valuable commodity above described with 
which the Penia'ula abounds, there is a very considerable 
'J rade at the different Settlements in Bees Wax, Bird’s 
IS'ests, Cutch, Dammar, Fish Maws, Hice, Rattans, 
Siiark’s Fins, Beteinut, Canes, Dragon’s Blood, Elephant’s 
Teeth, Gold Dust, Sago, Agila Wood, Sapan Wood and 
Hides ami Skins of various descriptions, which form the 
principal lix ports. 

The imports consist of a variety of Europe, India anti Chi- 
na Manufactures, viz. Opium, China Ware, Brass Utensiis, 
M hite. Blue and Brown Cloths from Madras and Benga!, 
Chintzes and Handkerchiefs, Coarse Cuttlery, Cotton, Gun- 
powder, Glass-Ware, Gold 1'hread, Iron of Sorts, Steel, 
Lead, Looking Glasses, Swivel?, Woollens, Tobacco, Salt, 
Nankeens, Fireworks, Silk and Silk Piece Goods, Tea 
and nunieroiis other articles. 

The general Commerce carried on between the States 
on the Malayan Peninsula and the British Settlements, 
has aheady been sufficiently described, i shall not there- 
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fore enter into any superfluote detail on this head. As 
the Western side of the Peninsula particularly abounds 

with Tin, and the principal supplies of that valuable 
metal have, for many years, been derived from thence; 
as the extension of that Trade is a chief object of the pre- 
sent inquiry, it shall be rny aim to shew the facilities af- 
forded, by the mimeTous Rivers and Streams with which 
the Western Coast abounds, for conveying the Tin and 
other valualm products from all parts of the interior. The 
names of many of these Rivers are unknown to many 
persons who have long been resident at the British Set- 
tlements, at no great distance from them. I shall also 
endeavour to give some account of the Towns, Villages 
and distances in the interior, the population. Boundaries 
of the States, and some slight sketches of the history of the 
Chiefs, from Junk Ceylon to Malacca, subjects which have 
been almost untouched by other pens. 

On the Western Coast of the Malayan Peninsula, from 
the Latitude of 8„ SO North, or opposite the Northern 
point of the Island of Junk Ceylon, and the Boundary 
between Salengore and Malacca, or the Latitude of Sun- 
gei Lingi Besar, 2° 20’ North there are eighty four Rivers, 
some of them of very considerable magnitude, which 
empty themselves into the Straits of Malacca. The en- 
trance of most of these Rivers, however, is choaked up 
with Sands or Mud Bars which render it difficult for 
vessels of large burthen to enter. 
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SALANG OK JUNK CEYLON. 


This Island has been the scene of constant warfare 
between the Burmahs and Siamese for many years. In 
1810-11, the Biirraahs completely subdued the Country 
and carried atvay a great number of the inhabitants. 
The remainder fled and established the present flourishing 
Settlement ofPungah, up a River of that name, nearly 
ojiposiie the Northern point of Pulo Panjang. The po» 
pulatiou on Junk Ceylon at present, does not exceed a 
thousand, under a Pia or Governor, named Long Banib- 
rong. It is a dependency of Pungah. A fevr Chinese have 
lately commenced working the Mines; but the inhabitants 
are kept in a constant state of apprehension from an attack 
by the Burmahs. The Commander in Chkf of the Bar- 
man Army pompously announced his victory to the Go- 
vernor of Pinang. He thus styles himself, “ Mai Maha 
Seha Sooyah, Commander in Chief of Rangoon, Marta- 
ban, Yei, Tavoy, Mergui, Merib,” and says “ I lately 
sent an Armament consisting of 20,000 Men against the 
Siamese, who have conquered the Countries of Salang, 
(i. e. Junk Ceylon,) Terrotory, Tacoorpa, Tataway, 
Ban Taku, Ban Takina, Kayui and Pulei. 1 have caused 
the Rajah of Salang to be conveyed to Ava, and have 
named it fiom henceforth Salawara, and I have stationed 
3000 men to defend it*” 
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The Wife of Pia Pomone, the former Siamese Goren- 
nor of the Island, was in the habit of relating to her Eu- 
ropean visitors, with particular satisfaction, a sratagem 
for intimidating the Burmahs on one occasion when they 
had effected a landing and attempted a night attack. A 
small Fort had been constructed, with a door in front and 
one in the rear. Having but few Muskets, the old Lady 
caused the leaves of Cocoanuts to be stripped and cut 
to the length of a Musket, and made all her attendants 
throw each one across his shoulder. They then paraded 
round and round the Fort, entering at one door and 
going out at the other, thus having the appearance of 
a large assemblage of Troops entering the Fort, as if they 
had come from a distance. The Burmahs, who were on 
the look out, seeing so many men parading about, became 
alarmed, and instantly took to their Vessels, and were 
heard of no more for a time. In 1780, during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Hastings, apian was formed by the 
Merchants of Calcutta, for forming a Settlement at this 
Island ; the subscriptions for that purpose were made, and 
the measure received the sanction of Government, but 
before the necessary preparations could be completed, a 
War with France was certain, and the Government not 
being able to grant any supplies, and the Merchants un- 
willing to trust their property on the eve of a War, the 
plan was abandoned for the time. “At the conclusion 
of the War “ says Mr. Light,” Mr, Hastings endeavour- 
ed to procure some place to the Eastward, and employed 
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Captain Forrest to enter into a Treaty with any of the 
Malay States.” Captain Forrest was sent to make a 
Settlement at Rhio in 1784, by the King’s invitation, 
but learning at the Dindings that the King of Rhio had 
been killed in an attack upon Malacca, he returned and 
touched at Junk Ceylon, of which Island he gives a short 
account.* 

The name Jan Sylan, Capt. Forrest conjectures to be 
a corruption of Oojong Sylang, Point or Promontory of 
Sylan. 'I’he Island was then tinder the authority of a 
Viceroy from Siam, and the population about 12,000 
people. There were many Elephants brought from Mer- 
gui, Bullocks and Buffaloes, wild Hogs and Deer, a few 
tame Goats, &c. '1 here used to be a great Trade for- 

merly in Opium, but the use of that Drug had been pro- 
jhiliited, atid heavy restrictions laid on the exportation of 
Tin, The quantity of Tin exported was about five hun- 
dred Tons annually. The people were discontented, and 
wi-bed to throw off their allegiance to Siam. 

Shortly after the occupation of Pinang, there was a 
considerable Trade in Tin ami other Articles and Vessels 
were constantly passing to and from Junk Ceylon. Mr. 
Scott and other Merchants obtained about 2,500 Bahars 
of Tin annually, and I have been Informed by the Com- 
mander of the Vessel, who is still a resident at Pinang, 
that a voyage was usually made in a month or six weeks, 
and the profits from the Cargo of Tin and other Met- 

• Voytge t® itc Merg," AuchtpeUgo, P»ge« *9, |6. 
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cTiandize, seldom fell short of 5000 Drs. each Trip. He 
also asserts that Copper and Iron is abundant on the 
Island, but the Mines are not worked. Captain Light, 
the first Superintendant of Pinang submitted a Memoir 
upon this Island, to the Governor General of Bengal, in 
June 1787, which contains a minute and particular de- 
scription of the Islarjd.* 

Mr. James Scott submitted in 1 785 an offer from the Na- 
tive Governor of the Island named Pia Pomone, to transfer 
the Island to the British Government upon very advan- 
tageous terms. Capt. Light took possession of Pinang 
in the following year and ('apt. Scott assured the Govern- 
ment that the Revenues of Salang would defray the ex- 
penses of both Settlements. “ In preferring Pulo Pinang,” 
says Mr. Scott, “ you acquire the best and most conveni- 
ent Marine Port which the Malay Coast affords, whether 
you consider it as a retreat for a War Fleet, or a Port 
of Economical (joramerce. In possessing Salang you en- 
ter on possession into the receipt of a certain and rapidly 
encreasing Commerce on the premises pointed out.” The 
conditions on which the Governor of Salang offered to 
transfer the Island are fully detailed in Mr. Scott’s letter 
addressed to the Governor General, dated 28th October 
1 785.f The late General Kyd, who made a report of 
Pinang and Junk Ceylon, by order of the Supreme Go- 
vernment in 1787, strongly recommended the occupation 
of the latter Island by the British, and in 1788 again 

• Vide Appendix. 

♦ Vide Ottto, 
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brought the subject to the notice of the Board, in sub. 
mitting a specimen of the Tin Ore of the lsland.;|; 

The policy of the British Government possessing this 
most valuable Island was fully discussed by the Governor 
of Pinang, * and the advantages to be derived from it with 
the system to be pursued, fully pointed out* The Hono- 
rable Mr. Clubley, a Member of the Board, thus gives 
bis sentiments u-poii the subject. “The occupation of 
Pankour, and even the most successful prosecutiou of any 
arrangements for augmenting the Trade in Tin from Pe- 
rak and Salengore, are in my judgement of far minor 
importance ta the contemplated object of our late Gover- 
nor, of extending our inhuence towards the possession of 
the Island of Junk Ceylon* This material object 1 am 
happy to see is within the scope of the Honorable the 
President’s arrangements and wishes, and noticed in. his Mi- 
nute in terms satisfactory at mice with respect to the import- 
ance of this place, and conclusive of his own warm in- 
terest for the benefit of this Establishtwent. I sincerely 
wish, that he may be the means of effecting this great 
object during the period of bis Government j — by such apos- 
session, the produce of Tin from an extensive Colony will 
be a source of real advantage to the India Company, and 
while it must benefit individual industry, will compensate 
in some degree for the loss of Banca, as all accounts con. 
cur in representing the Island of Junk Ceylon as possessing 
capabilities of rivalling Banca in its produce, if not in 

I'-'Vidlc ' 
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the quality of its Tin. It is needless therefore to urge 
farther the advantage of such an Island being possessed 
by a Government which would draw forth its resources 
and make them available to the great purposes of Com* 
inercial Enterprise.” 

The negotiations which followed with the Government 
of Siam having been unsuccessful, the Island is still in 
possession of a Power which does not appear disposed to 
draw forth its resources, and the dread of an attack from 
the Barmans, prevents the Inhabitants of the adjoining 
Coast from settling upon the Island. In the event of a 
rupture with the Siamese or Burmahs, it may be well 
to bear in recollection the valuable Island ofJunfc Cey 
Ion, and if that could be added, either by conquest or 
fair negotiation, to the possessions of the Hon’ble Com- 
pany, their Revenues would be materially increased, 
and the interests of the nation generally promoted. Tin 
has never been known at a higher price than at pre- 
sent in China, in Bengal, and at Pinang, and as there 
has been a very great decrease in the quantity of late 
years, imported into the latter place, it is worthy of 
consideration how it may be increased. That Junk 
Ceylon possesses every advantage that can be desired, 
as a productive country with a healthy climate, for a 
British Settlement, has been fully established by the 
concurring testimony of all pereons who have visited the 
place, or considered the subject* 
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PUNGAH. 


This River unites with the Pahlau, and is nearly op* 
posite the mouth of the principal River on Junk Ceylon, 
it’s situation is thus laid down in a Journal of a Voyage 
in March 1822. “■ About past 5 p. m, weathered 

Easthernmost Point of Polo Panjang, continued course 
four miles, and anchored at IT p. m. in three fathoms 
black Mnd. The Pungah River bears N. W by W. dis* 
tance a league.” There is a bar at the mouth of, and 
several Shoals in the River. The depth of Water in many 
places, is not more than one and one and a half fathom, 
consequently not navigable for lai^e vessels, and the River 
narrows considerably after ascending a few miles. Junks 
tide it up to the Town, in one and a half or two 
days from the entrance. From the source of this River, 
the distance overland is said to be only two day’s journey 
to the River Bandon, which falls into the Gtilph of Siam, 
Mr. Crawfurd remarks* “ 1 may advert to the incalcula- 
ble advantages which would result to general Commerce 
from the existence of an easy and a safe communication 
by water between the Gulphs of Bengal and Siam. The 
result of the enquiries which I made on the subject, is, 
that SQch a communication would be most easily effected, 

Mr. Cfawfurd^s tepmt of Iiis Missioa It Ski»t 
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and would be most useful, in about the Latitude of 8* 
North. Between the head of the Rirer of Bandon, m hich, 
as already mentioned, admits vessels drawing ten or fifteen 
feet water, and the head of the River Ponga, which itself 
falls into the Western Sea behind Junk Ceylon, and the 
numerous small Islands in this direction, where there is 
shelter from the Monsoons; the distance is said to be but 
two day’s ordinary journey. Were such a communica.. 
tion practicable, Siam, Cochin China, China itself, -and 
the Philippine Islands, would be brought nearer to us by 
« distance of equal to 16^ of Latitude, while the preearious 
and tedious navigation of the Straits of Malacca, would 
be altogether avoided.” I fear we should find it a dif- 
ficult undertaking, making a Canal to the distance of even 
two days journey in fuch a quarter, and as the Pungah 
River is choaked up with Sand Banks, and only navi- 
gable for vessels of the smallest size, the passage could 
never be rendered available to our larger Ships, or obviate 
the necessity of passing through the Straits of Malacca to 
China, If such a scheme were practicable however, 
and a Settlement formed at Junk Ceylon, it would cer- 
tainly become the Emporium of the East, and rival the 
most flourishing of onr Estafalisments. Pungah is a recent 
Settlement, formed by a part of the Inhabitants of Junk 
Ceylon, who ff«d in January 1810, when the Burmans 
invaded and took possession of that Island. The Chief is 
styled Pia Salang, or Governor of Junk Ceylon and it’s 
Bcpeudencies, aud he has a Deputy Pia or Governdif 
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under his authority at Junk Ceybn. He is an Officer of 
the King of Siam, of low origin, and formerry resided at 
a place called Natoi, to the Northward, eleren years. 
TKe former Governor of Salang was dismissed, and .he 
present one is liable to be diseharged at the will „f .n. 
Despot. The Houses of the Inhabitants are bnilt o( 
Artaps and Nehongs in (he Malayan Style. There ii 
not much cultivation at this place, except Paddy which {« 
exported in small qnantilies. There are few Bullocks or 
Goats, but Buffaloes are rety numerous, and Fowls and 

'’“"‘"■S’ 5 Dollais 

per 00. The Chief and Inhabitants arc not inhospitable. 

.b The Popnlation consists of about font 

thousand Malays and Siamese, a thousand Chinese, two 
hundred and fifty Christians, and twenty or thirty Chu. 
nahs and descendants of Malabar people. 

The principal Article of Commerce here is Tin of 
which about 500 Bahars or lOOO Picuk, are now ’an. 
Dually obtained, but it might be increased to any ex- 
tent, and has been yery much on the increase during the 
last few months. It is procured in great abundance, and 
without much labour, at the distance of one days’ journey 
from the Town. Cast year, a considerable (}oantitj was 
sent overland to the capital, Bangkok, but the greater 
part now finds it’s way into Pinang. There are two or 
three Factors or Confidential Ministers of the Emperor 
who reside at Pungah, and superintend the Tin Trade: 
collect the duties &Cn for the King, and one of them ge. 
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nerally makes a voyage to Prince of Wales Island every 
three months, usually taking it by turns. The other ar« 
tides of Coimuerce are Beech de Mer, Tortoise Shell, 
Elephant’s Teeth, Bird Nests, and Paddy. It is said also, 
that there is Teak Wood in the Forests. There are many 
small Junks and Prows belonging to the place, which are 
constantly passing to and from Pinaiig, and there are 
about 10 or 12 Junks annually built there, besides many 
Boats, the Timber being very excelletit, abundant and 
cheap. The Imports from Pinang consist of Long Cloths, 
Muslins, Chintzes, Gurrahs, and other Bengal Piece 
Goods, Taffatas, Madras Blue Cloth and Chintzes, ex-, 
pressiy manufactured for the Siamese, Hugs, Curwahs, 
Scarlet Broad Cloth, Glass Ware, Muskets, Gunpowder, 
Salt Petre, and various other articles. 

The Duties and Port Charges are very exorbitant. 
Upon a square rigged vessel of fifty Tons, which sold to 
the value of Spanish Dollars 2600, and purchased Tin in 
return to the value of Spanish Dollars 2000, the Charges 
amounted to Spanish Dollars 407, in Presents and 
Duties; viz. 

Presents to Chief, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Oflficers, value 100 
Dollars, Brokerage per Cent. 

Native Writer 18, Cutting and Marking Bales 7, Pilot 
12, Use of Scales at Custom Douse 8, Port Clearance 2, 
Peon 1, Pilot 3, Import Duties 6 per Cent, usually 8 per 
Cent. Export Duty on Tin, valued at 50 Dollars per 
Babar per Cent. 
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PAHLAU. 


This Isa large branch of the Pungah River, There 
is a tmaf! Village containing about 100 Inhabitants, wh« 
collect Tin, 


TADIN DEI. 


Is a large River, bnl there are no Inhabitants on it*# 
banks. 


NAHKRAT. 


Also a wide River, but nttmerous Shoals and Sands. 
Here there are no Inhabitants. 


COREH OR CASSEl. 


This 13 a considerable River, about 20 miles to the 
N orth ward of Traang, There arc about 50 Inhabitants^ 
subjects of the Rajah of Ligore. 
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LONTAR. 


A small RiYer, frequented fay parties of the Oraag 
Laat oceasionally. 


TELIBONG. 


This is a rery narrow Rirer, opposite the Island of the 
same name. It was formerly much frequented fay the 
Orang Laut, who used to erect temporary Dwellings on 
it’s banks. There is a great abundance of Fish and 
Oysters procurable in this quarter. There was formerly 
a large flourishing Settlement on Pulo Telibong, (which 
lays to the S. W. of Traang Rirer, and is three miles in 
extent), under Datu Pangawa, about the time Junk Cey- 
lon was taken by theBurmahs in 1810. Here Beech de 
Mer and Bird Nests were collected. There are at pre- 
sent no iBhabitants, but plenty of Deer, Buffaloes, 
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TRAAN6. 


This River forms the Northern Boundary of the Que- 
dah Kingdom, but has faeeir {jossessed by the Siamese for 
these last fifteen years. It is in Latitude 7® 20’ North. 
There is a Bar at the entrance, and numerous Shoals ex- 
tending out many miles from it’s mouth, with dangerous 
Bocks, visible only allow water. There is a safe but nar- 
row Channel for Ships. The River is shallow inside; but 
vessels of any size may navigate during the Springs, 
There are three Streams; the centre or main branch cal- 
led Traang or Kotain, the right Polian, and the left Baiik- 
sa. The first Village near the entrance i? called Kwala 
Batii or Bata Lintang, with 30 Houses and 150 Inhabit- 
ants. There are other Villages called Pontanni, Pa- 
muang, and higher up Tipping Tinghi. From Pontanni, 
to Ligor, the Country is said to be studded with small Vil- 
lages, but the journey across, which is alvout five days in 
the dry Season, is rendered very diflicnU by the numerons 
Streams and Marshes. In the rainy Season, it is scarcely 
possible to go across, and the journey occupies at least 
twenty days. From the Village of Traang, which con- 
tains about 400 Inhabitants, the distance to Kotain or 
Pontanni by the River, is two days. This is a large Vil- 
lage, consisting of about 150 Houses. From Kotain ins 
North Easterly direction, and distaat about a day journey 
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l)y land, is Lumpour, which is about tbe size ofKotain, 
The Natives say there are ninety nine branches or sub- 
sidiary Streams which fall into this River. In 1802, the 
Rajah of Ligore requested the Pinang Government to 
recommend some of the Native vessels from the Coast to 
proceed to Traang and load 50 Elephants, promising 
good treatment to the Chuliahs. Many vessels used to 
frequent this place in former years. 


MNGOW- 


Opposite the mouth of this River, which falls into the 
Sea, by two large branches, is a small Island called Pulo 
Sidi. There are several small Villages up this Rivcr 
and the Inhabitants cultivate Paddy. 


SETOOL. 


Which empties itself by two mouths, the Southernmo&t 
Channel being called Sungei Masuk Membang Segara. 
Thore is an, Island formed by these two branches, called 
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Pulo Temblang, upon which there Is a Village containing 
about 20 Houses and 100 Inhabitants. Up this River, 
about ten miles, is a place called Alembang Sega r a, where 
Tuanko Busnoo, Brother of the King of Quedah, former* 
ly resided. 


KUBONG BOYA AND BATU 
AMPAR. 


Two Rivers of considerable size* up which the Siamese 
have lately been building and equipping some Prows of a 
large size. There is at present, in consequence, a con- 
siderable population of Siamese and Malay Prisoners from 
Quedah and the Langkawi islands, who are ail employed 
in the construction of Boats. 


MERAKIT AND CHE BILANG. 


Are two small Rivers, a little to the Northward of a 
promiacnt Point, called Tanjong Pau. 
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TEMBLANG, MERPAH and 
BELURU. 


Are three small Rivers which fall into a deep Bay, caU 
led Teluk Merpa, formed hy Pulo Temblang, and a pro- 
jecting spit of Land called Tanjongf Gabns. The number 
of Houses from Lingow to Tanjong Gabus, up the several 
Rivers befoicraentioned, are reckoned at a thousand, and 
the Inhabitants about 5000, princioally Fishenneu and 
Culiivators of Paddy, 


KWALA PUJU. 


Is a narrow shallow River np which, a few reaches, ig 
a small Village, with about one hundred Iiihabitauts. 


PURLIS. 


This River is in 6* 21’ North. Opposite its mouth, is 
a snuill low Sandy Island, called Pulo Ketam. The River 
is narrow, but deep, but there is a shoal Bar at the crn 
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trance. The former King of Quedah resided many years 
at Kiangan, about 10 miles up the River. Bendar Kangar, 
the first Village, is about 4 miles up, and Kampong Arau 
up a small branch to the right, between Kiangan and 
Kangar, After passing Kangar, it branches off to the 
right by two Channels, the first called Simpang ka Gg, 
nong, which takes its rise from a mountain called Gunong 
Griang, at the base of which is a Village containing about 
40 Houses. Another Channel unites with the Quedah 
River, and a considerable distance farther up, is a Channel 
called Sinipang Sungei Wang Pia, which communicates 
with a very large River Sungei Tasi Pahana, which issues 
from an extensive lake; one branch leads on towards San- 
gora on the other side of the Peninsula, and the main 
branch. takes its coarse towards the Western side by in- 
numerable Channels, forming principally the Purlis, Ked- 
da, and Mirbow Rivers, and the several intermediate and 
smaller Streams, On the left, is a place called Pulut, 
and an l-Iand formed by the Purlis Channel to Sangora 
and the Simpang Sungei Wang Pia, named Pulo Maha- 
raja. Jo the right, a mountain called Wang Batu Be* 
tangar. The total number of Houses up the Purlis River, 
as far as the mountain beforeraentioned, are estimated at 
2500. A few miles to the Southward of the Purlis 
River, is 
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KRONG TANGAH 


A small shallow RiTCr, with a Village of 30 Houses, 
and next 


SANGLANG. 


With 50 Houses on its banks, 


JERLOON 


With 20 Houses, 


GRIANG 


With 100 Houses, the Inhabitants of which cultivate 
Paddy. There is a small Channel which unites the 
Griang with the Kedda Rifcrj called Sungei Malacca* 
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KEDDAH. 


The Moutli of this River is in Latitude 6 ° 6’ North. 
There is an extensive Mud Flat off the entrance, but 
there is sufficient Water at spring tides to admit a Vessel 
of 300 Tons. There are stakes across the River’s Mouth, 
leaving only a small narrow Channel for Junks and Prows, 
The Fort, surrounded by a Brick Wall in a delapidated 
state, and about half a mile in circumference, is situated 
on the left Point at the mouth of the River, above which 
is the first or Seaport Town, called Bendar Pakan Kwala, 
containing about 1000 Houses on both sides of the Rivert 
Mr Monckton who was formerly sent there from Bengal, 
had a small Factory on the right side, called Sebrang 
Nonia. Above thefirst Town, the River branches off to 
the left, by a Channel, named Siinpang kajerloon, on the 
left bank of which stands a Village called Padang Lalang, 
coaiaining 20 Houses. This unites with the Purlis, and 
re-unites with the Keddah, a considerable distance in* 
land. The Keddah River branches off into innumerable 
Channels, which it would be tedious to enumerate, nnit- 
ing with the Mirbow to the right. Above Allustar, which 
was a large and populous Town, containing about 2000 
Houses, and which is four hours pull from the entrance, 
there is a bifurcation of the River, and the left branch is 
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called Siingei Anak Bukit, the right Sungei Lirabong. 
These mute in the interior. At the period of the Siamese 
irruption, the Quedah Country was very populous, and in 
describing the Villages and number of House-!, 1 must be 
understood as having reference to that period. Of the 
present state of the Country, it is difficult to obtain any 
satisfactory account, 'J’he present information was prin-* 
cipally supplied by the King of Quedah, and some of his 
attendants, frona nieraory, having lost all tl^e records con- 
taining the census of population &c. which he caused to 
be taken occasionally. When the Siamese invaded the 
Country, there were 128 Mukims, in the Quedah State. 
Marsden describes a Mukim to be like our Parishes in 
England. In speaking of Acheen, he says,^ “ The 
whole Kingdom is di’^ided into certain small Districts or 
Communities, called Mukim, which seem to be equivalent 
to our Parishes, and their number is reckoned at one 
hundred and ninety.” According to the Quedah Regu- 
lations, a Mukim is a division of the people, which must 
consist of not less than forty four men well qualified to 
perform the ceremonies of their Religion at a Mesejid, or 
Mosque; but it may consist of several hundreds, or even 
thousands. If there is no Mosque, no assembly or divi- 
sion of the people can be termed a Mukim. In some of 
the inland parts, or grazing Grounds, where there are 
many Inhabitants, there is perhaps only one Mukim, and 
ifj as assferted, there are iSSMukims in the Kingdom, it 
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must fend to convey a very favorable idea of the populous 
State of the Country, 'S’he computation, however, in- 
cludes Purlis, Lingow, Setool, and other dependencies of 

the Quedah State, 

i shall now endeavour to give some account of the Vil- 
lages in the interior, Up theiinak Bukit, which takes 
nearly a straight or westerly course from its source, are the 
following small Streams and Villages, viz. 


Sungei Mamplum eontainiug, .20 Houses, 

Sungei Mergong 

•1 


Sungei Gunong Sali 

. vro 

n ' 

Sungei Batia 

• J 


Karapong Teluk Jan 

...10 

ft 

Alastar 

.2000 

St 

Kanchat - . . 

...10 

It 

Labu Pringi 

...10 

■ It ■ 

Aiur Rajah. ........ 

...30 

It . 

Alur Semada. . - 

...20 

If ,, ■ 

Aiur Merab 

.*1 

Suka Menanti.... , 

. >300 

ft, ,: 

Anak Bukit 

J 

Poinpong 

...40 

M' 

Titik Gajah..,.. 

...10 

If 

Karapong Tokama. 

...10 

ft' 

Padang Sewajana. ........ 

...100 

If 


Here the Limbong is again united with the Anak Bir* 
kit, and the River fe called Bahor, beyond which is a 
place called Tanjong Fault aad Alur Ganu, where the 
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Siamese usuall3r remained when they came to make de- 
mands upon Quedah. This is between the Kwala Bahor 
and Sungei Tegal, after which are 


Kwala Tanglak... 10. 

Fadang Luar---- 40, 

Padang Trap ............. .20. 


This is close to a mountain called Wang Bata Betangar, 
ten days journey for boats pulling against the strong cur- 
rent, from the mouth of the Quedah River. 

The Limbong takes its course in a southerly direction 
for several miles, after which it separates by two branches 
and re-unites by four different Channels to the Anak 
Bukit, or main stream of the Quedah River. The first 
place is Tanjong Bindahara, 


Akar Beluru, containing. 

20 Houses. 

Fankalan Kundur 

10 

n 

Ganding ... 

12 

n 

Fankalan Putar. 

10 

n 

Tanjong Misri...... 

10 


Tanjong Grigis. - 

10 

n 

On the Simpang Trus Channel 

r 


Deraga ) 

100 

n 

Titik Siam ... - - . . ... - . } 


Alur Malci . . . ..... . .. - ... 

20 

n 

Utan Pulei - - - ------ 

.20 

If 

On the Kwala Babor Channel, 




• 40 


1 aJCir • • «» » . 

Fagar Ayer - - - - - • - - > 

.80 

SI 

If 
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Houses, 

Kuboiig Buaya 40 

Paukaian Machaii^ - - . 

Liiiibong - Lrnri 

Pankalan Toinea - - - - » j ** 

Aiur Betangar - - - . - . J 
Trong Asaiu - -- -- --..go 

- 40 ” 

Paakalaii Gajah Mati - - - -200 „ 

Kampong Sapalu ------ 10 

On the fourth large branch, called Simpang^Rambei. iV 
Rambei coauiaing 10 Ho„s«, ,o the right of „hich i, . 

'“''“S to the Mirbo,r,.nd the following 
Villagei, Alur Parit Hoates. 



Padaiig Pasiag - . - . . gQ 

Padang Karbau 30& 

^ considerably higher up are two mountains, named 
Go^ng Gara.„ and Fakir Terbang, done to which i. 

he Patao, C.u,«r, »„<, e.„p,i„ i^elf i„t„ ,ho ge. on L 
Extern Uart nf the Pe„i„a„,a. Thece ntounuin. f.™ 
»<= Bonndwr, between the State, of Qnedah and Pat. ni. 

e may reckoA the number of Inhabitants upon an ave- 
rage generally of five to a House. There are many small 
Villages not aoticed, ' 
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Name,— -The name of the Capital of the Quedah Coun- 
try formerly was Lindong-an-bulan, shaded from the 
Moon, so called from being situated under the lofty 
mountain Jerei. Afterwards it received the name of 
Quedah, signifying an enclosure for Elephants, which 
signification that word bears also in the Pegue Country, 
according to Symes. 

Former State OF THB Country. — At the time of the 
cession of Pinang, Mr. Light represented the Quedah Coun- 
try as containing a population of 100,000 within the Area 
of 150 miles by 30 or 35, the Country as healthy and 
fruitful; that it produced much Grain, Cattle, Poultry and 
Fish in abundance; that the Export of Rice in 1785 to 
other Countries was 2000 Coyans or 80,000 Piculs,* the 
price of Bullocks 3 to 5 Dollars, Buffaloes from 4 to 6, 
Fowls 30 to 40 per Dollar, Rice two Bengal Bazar Mannds 
per Dollar, and sometimes less, and Fruits in great abund- 
ance. Prior to the occupation of Prince of Wales Island 
by the English, this was a place of considerable trade, and 
numerous British as well as native Vessels from the distant 
Islands of the Archipelago, and the Coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel resorted there. There was also a large Junk 
annually from China, the Exports consisted of Beech de 
Mer, Birds Nests, Sharks’ Fins, Tin, Rice, Rattans, 
Dammar, Tortoise Shell, Deer Skins and Sinews, Bui- 

♦ Oilfifif niaiiy jt&U preceding tlic eoi'qactt ol Qticdali fef ilic ih# 

qisantiif of Rice and Fiddj l«tiponc4 troiii ibeiice fare^Ijf 

fell ihort of loooCoyaii, liace iihm iumlf 

liaili lilt f tiindij ibQf e siiiCil# 
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lock and Buifaloe Hides and Horns, and Tarious other 
Commodities. The abstraction of the Trade from Q«e« 
dab to Pioang, occasioned a loss of Ecreaue to the King 
of 20,000 Dollars annually. 

Chiefs of the Country. — I have been nnable to trace, 
in a satisfactory way, the History of the Chiefs of Qtredah, 
beyond the Grand Father of the present King. '1 he first 
settlers at Kedah were from Malacca, the Inhabitants of 
which came originally from Menanghabau, in the in- 
terior of Sumatra. The King, who was possessed of va- 
rious historical records, lost them all upon the Siautese 
Invasion. In a woik however in niy possession, which 
1 hare been some time engaged in translating, contain- 
ing the Laws, Port Regulations, Court Ceremonies, 4fc. of 
Quedah, adapted from the Undang Undaiig Malaya, I 
find, that these Laws and Regulations were compiled 
by order of Sultan Rajii Aludin Mahomed Shah, vrbo 
reigned at a place called Naga, in Quedah; no mention 
is made of the period when the Sovereign reigned; but 
he is supposed to have died a little more than a century 
ago. The Grand Father of the present King was Sultan 
Mahomed Jewa, styled Sultan Abdil Ma-alum Shah Al<* 
sultan Mahomed Jewa Kalifat Rahaman Zeina Adetin 
Ma-alnm Shah, and at his death, called Marhuin Kian- 
gan, or the Saint of Kiangan, his residence during the 
last few years of his life being at a place of that name 
up the River Purlis. He was King in Mr. Monckmn’s 
tiine* His Son succeeded Mm, under the name of Sultan 
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Abdullafe Mahkurram Shah. Mr. Light says **■ The old 
King had no issue by bis lawful Wife, and Sultan Abdul- 
lah was a natural Son his Mother being a ^Slare Girh 
The old King had two Brothers, and several Nephews, 
who thought tbeiiiscl¥iK injured by the electioirof this 
Bastard to the succession. In the year 1770, they raised 
a Rebellion, and brought the people of Salengore and 
Perak to their assistance. They entered Quedah, but 
finding the people did not Join them, they burnt Allustar, 
then a very flourishing Town, and at the Kwala, took 
several of the Coast V essels, and carried off a considerable 
deal of plunder. 'J’he old King was so much euraged, 
that be forbad their ever returning to the Country. The 
disappointed Princes returned to Salengore, where they 
died in want and mbery.- Only one of their Children is 
left, who lives with the present King. The old King then 
married his favorite Son to the Daughter of the Laxsama- 
na. At the old King’s death, which happened in l/rs, 
bis Son was acknowledged King. The King is a weak 
man, too fond of Money, very relax in the execution of the 
Laws, not so much from a principle of clemency, as timi- 
dity. His income consists in monopolizing all the Trade 
and the produce of the Mines. He receives likewise a 
deal in presents and fines; every person who has any 
demand to make, or suit to prefer first presents a 
Sum of Money which he thinks adequate to the demand; 
if the King approves of the Sum, he Signs the Paper, and 
tlie Suit is obtained, unless another person comes with a 
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greater Sum. He receives a small duty upon every Prow, 
and upon the Sale of Cattle and Slaves, The Ryots are 
obliged to cultivate hw Lands, anddo defend the Country 
at their own charge.” This was the Chief who ceded 
Prince of Wales Island to the English From thetradi- 
iiojT of the natives of the present day, however, it does 
not appear, that Sultan Abdullah was a natural Son of 
Sultan Mahomed Je^va, as mentioned by Mr. Light, 
though I am disposed to consider his account correct, and 
that the King of Quedah has an object in passing over 
this part of the History of his ancestors. It is stated, that 
Sultan Mahomed Jewa had two Wives and three Chil- 
dren, viz two Sons and a Daughter. The eldest Son, 
Abiiullah, succeded to the Throne^ and the younger, 
Tu auodten, became Rajah Miida of Purlis. The Daughter 
luariied the Rs^jahof P^Uani, Tuanko Rajah Chara, wbe 
had a DaughUir named Tuanko Kunit. 

Sultan Abdullah had two Wives, Wan Meh, and 
Wan Mas, and four favorite Concubines, viz. Che Bonda, 
Che Mas, Chendra Sari, and fiida Sari. By Che Bonda, 
he had three Sons and a Daughter; the Sons named Tuan- 
ko Ibrahim, Soiyman, and iCusoo. The second Wife had 
nine Children, viz. three Sons and six Daughters, the 
Sons named 1 iianko Pangeran* Busnoo, and Petra Wan 
Meh the other Wife had no Children. The second Con- 
cubine had one Son, named Tuanko Daud. The third 
Concubine had two Sons, named Tuanko Antboon and 

* Tile ptesent of 
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Mahomed, and two Daughters; and the fourth Concubine 
had two Daughters; Sultan Abdullah died during the 
time Mp. Gaunter was Acting Superintendent of Pinang 
in the year 1798, and was succeeded in the Gorernment 
by his’ Brother the Rajah Mooda of Purlis, under the title 
of Sultan Tleaoodeen Makhurrum Shah. This Chief 
granted the Territory on the main to the Honorable Com- 
pany, in Sir George Leith’s time. After some time, Sul- 
tan Tleaoodeen getting old, became weary of conducting 
the affairs of Government, and he transferred it to Tuan- 
ko Pangeran, the eldest Son of the late King’s second 
Wife, and Tuanko Ibrahim became Rajah Mooda, This 
arrangement and resignation of the Sultan Tleaoodeen in 
favor of his Nephew, was voluntary* Tuanko Pagerau 
had sometime before proceeded to Siam, where he re- 
mained soncie months, to pay his respects to the Emperor and 
to conciliate his good will. All the Chiefs and Nobles of the 
Country unanimously consented to receive Tuanko Pan- 
geran as their King, and he assumed the reigns of Govern- 
ment in the year of the Heijerat 1218, or A. D. 1804, 
and afterwards took the title of Sultan Ahmed Taju- 
din Halim Shah. He is thus styled by the Siamese Go- 
rernment, Chou Pia Ratismeram Raniapuck dae Sri Sul- 
tan Mahomed liatna Rajah Budin Tersurin Terwerei 
Wangsa Chou PiaCherei Burei — Cherei being the Siamese 
name of Qnedah. 

In such a large family of Sons, it was natural to expect 
there would be many disputes in respect to their separate 
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Ruthonty, and in the division of the Patrimonial property^ 
and the late King often complained that he could not 
contpoul his numerous Nephews, who were each aspiring 
to power. Tuanko Ibrahitn, Daud, and Busnoo, each 
laid claim to part of the annual subsidy, and the former 
engaged in open rebellion against his Brother the King, 
but was overcome by the Laxsamana at Kwala Muda, 
where he had fortified himself, and soon after died. 

Another Brother, Solyman has long resided on the 
borders of the Honorable Company’s Territory in the 
Prye District, and has always conducted himself with 
great propriety. The present King, who is now in exile 
at Pinang, appear always to have maintained a good cha- 
racter. Lieutenant Governor Farquhar says of him 
“ Pangeran^ the present King, is a young man, whom 
report sffcaks more favorably of, than of the other Princes, 
and who, if treated with liberality, may be secured as a 
real and firm friend. If it be admitted therefore, that 
near neighbours are either firm friends, or bitter enemiesf, . 
we ought to be at some pains to secure the friendship of 
this (’hief, whose aid, if he were Inimical to our Govern- 
ment, might enable even a weak enemy to attempt and 
persevere in that, which, without the King’^s assistance, 
he would never have presumed to undertake.” Thte 
present King has two Sons grown up, named Tuanko 
A bdullah and Tuanko Jakoob, the latter his favorite, who 
was carried off by the Siamese and has been in confinement 
Itt Ligore em since. 
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ifter tlie capture of Qnedah, the Rajah of Ligore os- 
tcnsibly transferred the Government of that Country to 
the former Sultan or Regent Tleaoodeen, (Uncle of the 
Ex-Rajah,) who was very old and infirm. The only ob* 
ject of this policy was to obtain from the British Govern- 
ntent, the annual subsidy of Ten thousand Dollars, here- 
tofore paid to the iCiug of Quedah, The trick was too 
apparent to be overlooked, and was treated as it merited, 
by the Pinang Government, when an application was 
made, in Tleaoodeen’s name, for the Money. The old 
Sultan, worn clown by age and infirmity, died last year. 

The authority and particular duties of the Bandhara, 
Laksamana, Taraungongand other Ministers and Officers 
ofSiate, with the etiqiiitte of the Court, &c. vrill be found 
described in the Undangundang or Code of Laws and 
Regulations which I have been engaged in translating. 
The Bandhara is the first Officer, Treasurer or high Ste- 
ward; he has charge of all the King’s Vassals, has a large 
Portion of land and a certain number of Ryots to ma n- 
tain his State. He is the ranger or Overseer of the forests 
and lands. He is General of the Army in time of Vfar. 
The Laxsaraana is the Admiral; he governs all the Islands 
and the Kwala, and has charge of the Sea Coast, He has 
a great number of Dependants. 

Animals, Birds, Fish. — In the Forests of Quedah and 
throughout the Peninsula, are to be found an immense 
variety of Animals, of which the principal are Elephant* 
black and spotted, Rhiaoceros designated by the Ma- 
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lays Badak Himpit, tampong and raja, plain and spotted, 
several species of the Tiger, viz. Harimau balur, Tu- 
runkasau, the spotted and black Leopard, Harimau kum- 
bang; Tiger Cats; Buffaloes; Wild Bullocks, called Lem- 
ber Sapi, very handsome and powerful Animals, with 
particularly fine limbs like an Elk, and their horns, which 
are very long, resemble those of the large English Bul- 
locks. There are also spotted Deer, Elk, Antelopes, 
Mouse Deerj Civet Cat, Guanas, Porcupines, many varie- 
ties of Monkeys, viz. Kra, Lotong, Bruk, Siamang, Wang- 
sa, Konkang and Mawa ; Bears, Otters, the Sloth, Foxes 
and flying Foxes and Squirrels. Of Birds there is an end- 
less variety; but their plumage is little valued, except 
that of the Argus Pheasant and Pe cock, which are very 
nnmerous. The Argus Pheasant frequents the most lonely 
and impenetrable parts of the forest, is naturally a very 
shy bird, and when caught, difficult to keep alive. Of 
Pheasants there are many beautiful species. Fish of the 
choicest and most delicate de'Cription is extremely abund- 
ant in every part of the Coast, and many sorts of shell 
fish are also procurable. It would be in vain attempting 
an enumeration of the various kinds which are obtainable, 
i possess the names and description of upwards of 150 
species. The Animal productions of this valuable Country 
are even surpassed in number and abundance by those of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, of which 1 shall proceed to give a 
hasty sketch. 
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Vegetable Productions. — I shall arrange these as well 
as I am able, under their respective heads, from the in- 
formation of the natives, beginning with the largest Trees 
of the Forest, which are employed for useful purposes, and 
of which there is an inexhaustible supply on the moun- 
tains of Quedah, and indeed throughout the Peninsula. 

Planks and Crooked Timber for Ships. — The largest 
Trees which furnish the best Timber for Planks and 
Timbers for Vessels, are the Sauei, Giam, Chingal, Tema- 
ma Batu, Jati Bunga, and Meranti. Some of these Trees 
grow to a prodigious size, and the Timber of all of them 

is durable. 

^ Beams and Posts for Houses, &c, — Those most com- 
monly used as Pillars and Beams for Houses, and also oc- 
casionally in Ship building, are Temusu Ma«, Medang 
Lilin, Medang Ramangi, Medang Gatal, Medanff Lebar 
Daun, Medang Telur, Medang Payong, Medang Kaladi, 
Medang 'Fijar, and Dammar Laut. The latter is univer- 
sally preferred as Beams for Houses at Prince of Wales 
Island. “ 

Planks for Houses and Coffins.— -For Flooring Planks 

and other purposes of that nature, the Nangka Pipiti 
u^il!:an 'I'andok, Bungor and Ipii are generally preferred. 
The Pulei ia used for Coffins. 

Furniture Timber. — The Trees most prized for mak- 
ing I urniture and Cabinet W'ork, are the Hanga‘‘^ ot 
Red Wood, which admits of a fine polish. The next in 
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estimation are Mirbow, Chichar, Rasu Puchu Etain 
Seraja, Temusufaik Karbau, and Araiig, or Black Wood. 

Masts.— For Masts of Ships, the Beiangor Satu, or 
Red Poon, and Betangor Buuga, or White Poon have beeo 
generally used. 

Flowbrino Trees. — The Natives are very partial to 
the Flowers of thePakulii, Chumpa, Kenanga and Sena, 
all which Trees grow to a considerable size, and are very 
ornamental in Gardens. 

Kris and Sword Handles and Musket Stocks.— The 
Wood of the Kamuning and Katanga 'i'rees, are used for 
making handles for Creeses, Swords and other side Arms, 

and the Nianiris for the Stocks of Muskets and Match- 
locks. 

Oil and Damwar Trees — Wood Oil is principally 
extracted from the KruingTree, Dammar and Gums from 
innumerable Trees ; Sala is a Wood used by the Hindoos 
for homing their dead, and found in small quantities, 

being occasionally exported to the Coast by the Chuliah 
Vessels. 

Medicinal Trees.— From the Chenana Jangi, is ex- 
tracted a Juice efficacious in the care of Bowel Complaiiits, 
and the Mertajam for Head Aches and Fever. 

Dye Wood and Perfume.— The Sepang and Mang- 
kudu are in plenty, and used for dyeing, the former occa- 
smnally exported in small quantities. The Gahru, so 
much prized for its perfume and used in the Temples and 
fieiigioas edifices, is also a native of the Peninsula. 
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Palms. — Of the Palm species, the following varieties 
arc most abundant throughout the Peninsula, viz. the 
Nibong, a tall slender Palm used in the construction of 
Native Houses for Posts, Flooring, &c. and for various 
other purposes^ Inior, the C/Ocoanut, the largest of anj of 
the Palms; Pinang, the Betelnut, resembling the Ni- 
bong; Rambia, from which the Sago is procured, much 
the same ill appearance; Dangsa and Dudor, two other 
varieties not unlike the Betelnut, but applied to no useful 
purpose; Serdang, the leaves of which are used forthatching 
Houses; the Tree is nearly asarge as the Cocoanut; Anaii, 
another large Palm from which Sugar and Toddy are ex- 
tracted, and a substance which makes Cables and Rope, and 
Tai, a small species of Cocoanut, much prized by the na- 
tives, This is a low Palm, the stem is enveloped with a rougu 
substance, somewhat resembling ciKirse sackcloth. 

0th B a Trbbs op tub Forest.— Besides the Forest 
Trees before enumerated, as applied to the purposes of 
Ship aud House building, &c. there are many others of in- 
ferior quality occasionally used for such and other purposes, 
viz. Tangar, Mamba, Kilim, Bruas, A pi Api, Bakow, 
Dedap, Mangkudu Besar, Budi, Ara, Ara Lamponp Jc- 
jawi, Bubarii, Sungkei, Saga Besar, Makoyan, Jeliti, Bn- 
koi, Tampinis, Nipis Kulit, Galat, Galam, Mati Annk, 
Langkadei, Prapat, Atool, Balang, Chemunar, Pulat, 
Chingking, Bubuta. 

Rattans.— There are seventeen varieties of the Botaa 
or Rattan, via. bemambu, Batu, Siiii, Bubuar, Duiiaaan, 
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Bakow, HaTban, Hilang, Gain, Bi^iV, Sabut, Jernang, 
TavTar, Pai, Tel ing, Dini and Sega. 

Bamboos. — Of Bamboos eleven sorts, viz. Bulu Betong, 
Aour Diiir, Aour Miniak, Aour Gading, China, Kechil, 

Pai, Mad Ruas, Belalei, Ipi, Timiang. 

Flowbks.— ‘The Malor, Pengaga, Chumpaka, Pekuia, 
Randa, Malor Susun, Sustrn Kalapa, Ganda SuH, Paridi, 
Sandal and Malor Ulan are the principal Flowers and 
Shrubs eultivated by the Malays, and sold in the market 
places, fo-rming as they do, a part of tiie ornaments of the 
Musicians and Dancers at their nautches, and made great 
use of in their marriage Ceremonies. 

Frpit Trees.— Few Countries possess such a vast pro- 
fusion of Fruits, most of which grow spontaneously without 
any culture. The first Fruit in the estimation of the na- 
tives themselves is the Durian, well known for its pecu- 
liarly powerful odoriferous qualides. Of Mangoes (Mam- 
palam) there are five varieties, vis. the Manipakm, 
Mampalain Siam, Achee, Bamban and Telur, besides 
four sorts of Wild Mangoes called Maehang, Maebaog 
Chiipah, Siku and Lada. Of the J-ambu (a species of 
Apple) there are the Jambu K ling Merah, (red) Ayer 
Mawa, (whiph tastes like Rose Water,) Jambu Biji, the 
Guava, Irongthe Cashew Apple, and another sort called 
Britis. Of the Jack, species, there are the Cbumpada, 
Ivangka, iNangka Butor,^ and Naugka Belulong. Of the 
Orange kind, the Linoiatt Kadangsa, Manis, China, Chitn- 
feul, Kapas, Nipis, Pii^ar, Karbau, Kinsi and ICrat Lilt’* 
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tang. The Mangoostan, Rambutan, Dukii, Langsat, 
Tampaya, and Tampon i, all delicious fruits, are in the 
greatest profusion. Besides these are the following, some 
of which are entirely Jungle fruits, and some partially 
cultivated, viz. Beliinbing Bulu, and Beiimbing Linching, 
Buraia, Tarapal, Jejinti, Setool, Setial, Delima, Krangi 
Lutong, Kandes Besar, Asam Jawa, Ramuyia Subuiar- 
naman, Galugor, Chermei, Kadanda, Pupur Tambun, 
Pupur Dendang, Krikop Besar, Krikop Burn, Sanga, 
Pauk, Bedara, Punti, Binjal, Binda, Lanjaf, Sepatn, Jan- 
gas, Setar, llama ngei, Kedaha, Beriinbang, Kaletu, 
and nineteen species of Plantains, viz. Pisang Gading, 
jelei, Susu, Burtatua, Gdang, Paib, Amas, Bengala, Mas 
Ayer, Mas Utan, Kelat, KelatBarat, Eelat Ayer, Benga- 
la tiada Biji, Pendit, Raga, Bagaran, Berasa, and Chan- 
gal Petri. 

Sugar Canb, — T he Sugar Cane grows in the greatest 
perfection, and is eaten by the Malays in large quan- 
tities. There are three sorts, viz. Belong, Mera, and 
Rotan. 

Culinary Vegetables. — The most commonly culti- 
vated Vegetables are the Trong, or Brinjal, sometimes 
called the Egg plant, of which there are six varieties, viz. 
Trong duda Haruan, Panjang, Rapu, Prat, Pipit, and 
Belanda. Of Chillis there are the Chabei besar, Chabei 
chuchuk, and Chabei sundal. Of Peas, or Pulse, Ka- 
chang Sepat, Kalissa, Chemara putih, ( hemara mera and 
Eaya. Of Sayur Bayani, there are six sorts used by the 
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Malays, viz. Bayam benar, Merah, Umah, Duri, Tubaji 
aad Rusak, Of the Cucumber kind, three sorts, riz, 
Timon bafang, Ringan and Batik, besides three other 
kinds of bitter Cucumbers called Patola Linchin, Belim- 
bing and Ular. Pumpkins, Labu Mera and Labu Ayer; 
Yams and Sweet Potatoes are cultivated at ail the Ma- 
layan States on the Feuinsula, and the Malays are never 
at loss for Vegetable substances to mix in their Curries 

as the Woods produce innumerable esculent plants and 

leaves. 

Minehils — ^Allusion has already been made to the 
Tin Mines with which the Peninsula abounds. Gold is 
also found in several places, and in the Quedah Country, 
there is abundance of Iron Ore, similar to that man ii- 
faetured by the Siamese into Quallies and Cooking Uten- 
sils, of which very large quantities are imported annually 
into the British Settlements by the Chinese Junks from 
Bangkok. 

To the Southward of the Quedah River are 


TABANGOW. 


A Ter, small Rirer, with a Village of 30 Hossesi 
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SALAH. 


A little wider, with a Village of 10 Houses. 


BADAK. RUGA. IAN. 



With several small Villages and 100 Houses. These 
are scarcely larger than Rivulets, and only one Prow 
can pass at a time. This last place is celebrated fur 
Fruit, particularly Dorians. 


MIRBOW. 


Is thus described by Milburn. “ About !8 Miles to 
the Southward of Quedah; it is a large River, deep and 
rapid. The Water here always fresh to the Sea; the 
heavy surge which breaks upon this shore during the 
S. W. Monsoon, has, by opposing the Current from the 
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River, formed a dangerous Sand Bank, extending three 
Miles out to the Sea, and on which there is only a fathom 
Water. This River is however convenieiU on account of 
its situation with the Tin Mines. The Annua! produce 
here is about 1000 Piculs. This small quantity is not, 
however, owing to the scarcity of Ore, but to the want 
of hands, and to the few people employed.” To the 
Northward of this River, about 6 or 7 Miles, are four 
Islands called the Boontings, named Boonting, Sonson, Pan- 
gyl, Bidang, signilying literally, Pregnant* quickly, call, 
Midwife. These Islands are well known as the favorite 
resort of Turtle and Pirates. Close to the Southern point 
of the River, are two Hills, called Bukit Pinjara, and 
Bukit Pitri, where there are several small Batteries. To 
the left of the Muda, about twenty-five Miles in the in- 
terior, is the lofty Mountain called Gunong Jerei, whose 
sharp Peak forms an excellent Land Mark for Naviga- 
tors making the Island of Pinang, The Natives have 
many fabulous traditions concerning this Mountain, and 
believe, that there is an evil Spirit residing upon the 
Peak. A peculiar and savage race of people, called 
Semang, are found upon and near the base of the Moun- 
tain Jerei. The Mirbow unites with the Quedah River 
in the interior, by a channel, called Simpang Raiubeij 
and near Pnlo Tiga, or three Lland?, which are in 
the centre of the River, half a day’s pull up, is a canal 
of communication with the Rwala Muda, which was cut 
by the present King a few years ago. The Mowing 
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Total 227 Houses 


whicli, at an average of five Inhabitants to each, gives a 
Population of 1,135 Souls on the Banks of the Mirbow, 
when the Siamese took possession. 


MUDA 


as the Northern boundary of the Honorable 
Territories on the Main, The mouth of this 
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River is nearly directly opposile the small Island called 
Pub Tikus, off the Northern Point of Pinang. There is 
a very shallow Bar at the entrance, which renders it dif- 
ficult for Prows to enter when it blows hard. This River 
is extremely rapid, and inside the Bar has 2, 3 and 4 
fathoms in some places. Its source is at the foot of the 
Mountain Sablah in the Patani Country. On the op- 
posite side, the Pataui Rirer, which empties Itself on the 
Eastern side of the Peninsula, also take its rise, and it 
is positively asserted by the Malays, that the Perak River 
has its source at the base of the same Mountain, which 
is remarkable, the mouths of two Rivers being distant 
about a degree and half of Latitude. The fact is cofi- 
firuied, however, by the Rajah of Perak’s Letter to the 
King of Quedah in 1814, iu which he says, “ the Palani 
people have attacked our Country, and taken possession 
of our Tin Mines.” 

On the left bank of the River, about a Mile up, is a 
miserable Village called Kota Lama, where there are the 
rentiaius of an old Brick Fortification. After passing the 
Company’s 'rerritory, which extends only three miles in- 
land, there is another Village on the left bank, called Kota 
Aoni } to the right, a small Stream called Sungei Udang. 
About two days pull up, there is a junction of the two 
Streams which form the Muda. To the right is a Village 
called Katumba, containing 20 Houses; a short distance 
above this, is a small Stream to the right, called Sungei 
Kupong, with 20 Houses. Another to the left, Sungei Li- 
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mau 25 Houses, and to the right, not far beyond the last, 
is Snngei Ptilei, five days journey in Boats from the luooth 
of the Bivcr, where there is a small M own, with 100 
Houses. The Queciah autlioriry extends as far as this. 
Here it is the Tin, which is carried across from the Mines 
of Kroh, is put into small Boats to bring down the River. 
Nearly opposite Pulei, is a lofty mountain called Gunoiig 
Wang, and above this, a small 'rributary Stream, Siingei 
Bungor, with a small Village of 20 Houses. A very short 
distance from this, are Kalian Mas, Ara{)at Ayer, Kroh, 
and Kalian Intan, on the principal I’in Miires in the Pa- 
tan i Country. 

Fiom Kroh to a place called Kapih, is one day’s journey, 
,, Kapih to Beetong, a quarter of a day, 

„ Beetong to Rambong the same. 

„ Rambong to Jarong the same. Here Pangnlu Mahora* 
ed,the principal OwneroftheTin Mines resides, 
,, Jarong to Kota Baru, fire days. 

All the beforementioned places are under the authority 
of the Rajah of Kota Baru, named 'Puan Raman. At 
the distance of a few days journey round Kota Baru, in 
the Patani Country, are nuraeraus Petty States, under dil- 
fent Rajahs, or independent Chiefs, of which the following 
are the principal. 

From Kota Baru to Belong, 10 days. The Chief is Rajah 
Belong. Here Gold is obtained; about 10 
Catties in the year. 

Ditto to Ligi 2 days, under 
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Froai Kota Seepoh 4 days, under A’ua'ng Nit Besar. 

Ditto Jaia I day, under Tuan Siaik. 

Sei 2 days, under Neckdah, 

Nochi 2 days, under 'I'uan Tangah, 

Kwala Bukka^days, Tuan Besar, 

Paukalan 2 days, Rajah Jerring, 

2days, Rajah Jambii. 

ihe Country is represented to lie extremeir ponnlons 
end must be so, as in 1820, Syed Alice, Nephew of Mai 
Wca ruankoSyed Ilamed of Palani, whose Country « 

u ‘ICtOOO disposeable 

8 ting en, besides what he could obtain from his 
neighbouring Malayan Allies, and he proposed to subdue 
he States of Sangora, Ligor, and Mandelong, iftheUri- 
tr h Government would co-operate, and take the capital of 
hiara. In soliciting an Alliance with the British Govern, 
ment at that time, as his neightronr the KingofKallantaa 
did last year, who in fact offered his Country to the E„- 
gnsh reserving for himself half the Revenues, Syed Ha- 
old, out as an inducement, that" the Exports of 

mT Sah Ch Mines; 2„dly the Tin 

, It Chokies and Cardamums, and in all the Islands 

much profit may be obtained from Bird Nests, Tin. and 
Kasturi Wood.” 

-At Kroh Tin Mines, there hare been usually 
50 Bahars, and at Kalian Intan close to it 200 Bahars, an- 

ruK lly obrained. One Ganfon of Ore produces 7 Bidor, 

1 Bidor IS 2x Catties. The Tin is carried down to Puiei 
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upon Elephants anti BufTaloes, the usual loarl for an Ele- 
phant being one Bahar, and for a Bnffaioe half that quan- 
tity or H Picul. I'here are great obstructions at present 
to bringing the Tin down the Kwala Mnda, being inl'e'ted 
by Pirates, some of the refugees from Quedah and the 
Lanca^y Islands.* The Tin Ore is put into a large Pot 
with a hole in the bottom, mixed with Charcoal^ under- 
neath is a Quallie or iron Pot, made at Siam, to contain 
the Pure Metal, and a pair of rudely constructed Bel« 
lows, called Pengnmbu®, fastened abore. 

Cattle are very abundant in the Patani Country, Buf- 
faloes and Bullocks from 1 to 3 each,* Goats to f of a 
Dollar, Fowls 2 per 100, and Rice is generally 25 Gautons 
per Dollar, or two Maunds and an eighth. 

We now come to the Territory of the Honorable Com- 
pany, which extends from the Southern bank of the 
Kwala Muda, to the Northern bank of the Krian, a dis- 
tance of abont a degree. I shall briefly enumerate the 
Rivers on this part of the Coast; an account of the Villages, 
Population, &c. falling more properly under the head of 
Pinang. 

• Since ihis ,WM writfen a consiWeraWc iupplf of Tin h-as hem obtained from 
Ibc Pifiifii Coentrf fh rough she jadicioiis arrangcmceitf of Mr, M^ingy, rhe 
Soperinttnclefil of Wclkily Profince md there ii crerf proipcct of *0 increasing ^ 

TmJc* \ 

* Se^eril fewndfei Head of Cattle litre liteljf been fawoght doirn front, fl# ; 

tmai Cottocif to Pint luoc Welleilr* ' ' . ^ ^ 
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BUKKAH, 


Is the next to the Kwala Mucia, a very diminutife 
Stream, about five miles to tl\e Southward, in whioh 
Prows only of the ?mallest size can enter at high Water» 
Here is the princijial Settlement on the Company’s Temlo* 
ry on the main, where the Superintendent resides* 


PRYE. 

Is abreast of the North part of Pinang, called Flat 
Point, where George Town stands. This River goes about 
20 miles through a Flat Country, with a very winding 
course to where it dimini.<.hes into a small Rivulet There 
is a small Trus or Channel of communication with the 
Muda. Captain Forest in the Fly Ketch, escaped from 
the Dutch Cruizer which chased him out of Quedah Roads, 
hy rowing up this River, while the Dutch thought he had 
passed between Pinang and the Main. There is a Mud 
Bar at the entrance, with 12 or 13feet Water, and it car- 
ries 3 fathoms to near its source, and the Channel which 
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leads from live Kwala Muda, is only iiavigahle for the 
smallest Canoes. 1 here are several Villages on its banks 
beyond the limits of the Cornpztny’s Territory, viz. Kota, 
Kampcng Tuanko Solyman, where the King of Qnedah’s 
Brother has resided some years, and Labu Bunting. To 
the Southward of Kota, are two Hills called Bukit Jullu- 
tongaudGerak Ipok. 


JOOllOO, 


Is a small River, about three miles to the Southward of 
Prye. On the right, is a remarkable Hill, called Bukit 
Bagan Nanas, and about two miles inland on the left, 
Bukit Tangah. 


JUNJONG. 


Is the next small River. On the right side is Palo or 
Bukit Batu ICawan, an Island close to the main which 
extends along shore about 1|- mile, and fronting this, are 
two Islands called Pulo Kra, or Monkey Islands; to the 
Southward of which are 
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BATU KAWAN. TANGAR. 
CHANGKAT KALIDANG. 

three very inconsiderable Streams, and then comes the 
River which forms the Boundary between the Honorable 
Company’s territory and the State of Perak, called 


KRIAN, 


which has lately been frequented by some of the Malays 
who have fled from Quedah. Up this River, Rattans are 
obtained. After passing a prominent Point, called Tau- 
joug Belana, the next River is 


TIANG. 


Here there are no Inhabitants ; but it is a favorite resort 
of the Pirates, who have cleared away a very pretty Spot 
near the entrance, where they land and enjoy themselves 
smoking Opium, Cockflghtiug, &c. Passing another 
Point, Tanjong Piandang, the next River is 
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SELINGSING, 


also wkbout Inbabitauts, and frequented by Pirates- at 
certain Seasons, usually in October and November, 


SEPITANG. 


Is a wide River, but there is a very extensive Mud Plat, 
which lines the whole Coast from Krian to Trong, which 
renders it impossible for any but small vessels to enter 
these Rivers, some of which are deep inside. I'hese afford 
a safe retreat for the Pirate Prows, which cannot he pur-, 
sued by onr Cruizers. Here there are about 50 Houses, 
aud 250 Inhabitants. 

SANGAH KECHIL andSANGAH 

BESAR. 


Are also wide and deep Rivers, but no Inhabitants on 
their banks. 
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LA ROOT. 


Is wide, but shallow. There are about 100 Honsu on 

this Riycfa ^ 


trong. 


As large as the Pryc, but extends farther info the in- 
terior. Here a good deal of Tin is brought down from 
the Perak mines. There are about fifty Houses, and two 
hundred and fifty Inhabitants. The Village of Sayong 
near which the Tin is obtained, is four days sail up the 

River, from the entrance. 


JARONG MAS. 


Another prcHjr considerable River, with about 30 

Houses OB ils iiniiks# 
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BRUAS, 


Is another small Stream; there are 40 or 50 Houses, 


KORAU, 


Is the next, a wide and rapid Rirer. A few miles to 
the Southward of this River, is an Island called Pulo Ta- 
lang, which abounds with Tin Ore, it is said 5 and between 
this Island and the Main, is a Channel for small Vessels 
called Salat Pulo Taiang, or the Straits ofTalang. Op- 
posite the South point of this Island, is another River, 
called 

GALAM, 


and a little farther on 
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PUSSUYIU, 


botli small Streams without Inhabitants. Abonf a nnie 
to the Southward of the last, is a very prominent point, 
Tanjong Chechiiran Hantu, after rounding which, are 
the two Islands of Pulo Pankour Laut, and Pa nkour Da- 
rat. Vessels of considerable burthen can enter the Straits 
formed by the greater Pankour and the Main, After 
passing the Northern Point of the greater Pankour, there 
is a deep indented Bay, forming nearly a Semicircle on 
the Island, which is a favorite anchorage for Prows, and 
which is called by the Malays Lafauhan Bilik, or the 
firOom Anchorage. Nearly opposite this is 


BINDING, 


a wide and deep River at the entrance, capable of ad- 
imtting Vessels of a large size. About 7 Miles up, is 
t. V.l!age under a Chief of Salengore, containing about 
forty Houses. This River does not extend above 20 
Miles into the interior. To the Southward of Pankour, 
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is a small Island called Polo Kata, and from the Southern 
Point on the Main directly opposite, commences a deep 
Bay, called Tehik Batu, between which and the Perak 
River, which lies opposite the Sambiiang, or Nine Islands, 
are the following small Rivers, (after passing 

PULO PANKOUR. 


The large Pankour is in Lat, 4® 16’ North. Tt is 
divided from the Main by a narrow Strait about one and 
a half mile to one and three quarters in width. It a- 
boimds in Canes, Rattans, Oil giving Trees, Dammar, 
and Crooked Timber for Ships. It is also said, that Tin 
is found on the Island. The Water is excellent, the Har- 
bour safe, and it is in every respect, a most eligible Spot 
for a small Settlement and forming a Depot for the Tin 
collected in the neighfjouring Countries of Perak, Salen- 
gore, and Colong. The ruins of a Dutch Fort, bearing an 
Inscription 1743, are still visible. Tin Ore is also said 
to have been found at the adjoining Islands of Pulo Kata 
and Pulo Talang. At the latter place, a Mine was wrought 
a few years ago, by Rajah Hussien, Son of the King of 
Salengore, when he resided at the Dindiogs, 'I'he Island 
M in the direct tract of Ships passing down the Straits of 
Malacca, and they indeed generally pass within a few miles 
of it, viz. 
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PENDUT OK PUCHAT, 
LUKIAN, LIKIR. 


without Inhabitants. 


TEKAM, UUMBONG, AGAS. 


On the banks of which three small Eivers are altogether 
about 200 Houses. There is a prominent point t© the 

Northward of the Perak River, after passing Sungei igas. 
called Tanjong Ketam. * ’ 


PERAK. 


The Current from this large River runs so strong, that 
at the distance of a mile from the mouth, the Water is 
quite fresh, during the rains. It will admit a ressel draw-* 
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jng 12 feet; but tlic Channel is intricate, and the Bar 
hard sand, 'fhere is only one dangerous shoal in the 
Itiver which is navigaljle for large vessels as far as I’an- 
joiig Putus, where the Dutch foruieily had a factory, and 
the bottom is soft Mud, lioth sides pf the River are low 
and swampy except one Spot about fire miles from the 
entrance, where there formerly was a Fort, called Setia, 
aad where the ground is a liitle more elevated, though, 
during the rains, sometimes partially overflowed. 

Several large Streams fall into the Perak and the smal- 
ler Streams or Anak Sungei, as they are called by the 
Malays, are innumeral>le. I'he natives reckon the tributa- 
ry Streams of the Perak at nine hundred and ninety nine ; 
but this is merely a figurative way of conveying the idea 
of a vast number, which they have never given theinseb’es 
the trouble of taking a correct account of. I shall now 
proceed to enumerate the principal Streams and Villages, 
with an estimate of the number of Houses, as detailed tcT 
me by several of the best informed natives of the Country, 
united to my personal observation, premi^ing however, 
tliat 1 do not vouch for the accuracy of the native state- 
ments, which, imperfect and inaccurate as they are 
jierhaps, may nevertheless serve to convey a more correct 
idea of the pojiulatioa of the Country, than has been 
heretofore possessed. 

'Phe following small Streams fall into the Perak River 
within the distatice of seven or eight miles from its mouth, 
viz. Sungei Kling, Sungei Terain, Udang IJdang Kcchil, 
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Giyan Giyan Kecbil. Kwala Dedap is a large Stream 
which fulls ill on the left, and receives three smaller, 
viz. 

Pahlawatj on which are 30 Houses. 

Sirih — . 140 „ 

Dalang 60 ,, 

Opposite Kwala Dedap, another falls in to the right, 
called Siingei Peiiialahan, the Tributary Streams of 
which are 

Dalang with a Village of 70 Houses. 

Sirih - 60 ,, 

Palawat .... 30 „ 

Beyond the Dedap, on the right and left are Paholit, 
'I'onianda, Simpang Binjei and Harrowan, with several 
small Villages containing 80 Houses. 

A short distance above the last is Tanjong Pntus, where 
the Dutch Fort formerly stood, called Kota Wolanda or 
Belanda; then the siiiaii Streams called Batu Kubit Jeja- 
wi, Dorian, Jelawaf, U dang Abu, Kubu and Matania, 
with several small straggling Villages, 

Kwala Bidor is the next, a large branch, on the banks 
of which are the following Villages, viz. 


Kijai with .... . . 

20 

11 Otises, 

Rasau Rabali 

40 

ft 

Teluk, Chang Kali bat 25 

ff 

Sirdang . . . . . . .. 

40 


Cheekossaa . . . . .. 

70 


Krang.... ...... 

20 

tJ „ 
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Above KwalaBidor is SungeiPukalei with. . SO Houses, 
Sungei Benang, Mati, Lumtitand Kwala Paclang; up the 
last are the Villages of Digong with 20 Houses. 

Meru. . ...... 30 „ 

Janibi 80 ,, 

Padang Sri .... 20 „ 

Jerani Mirhow .. 30 „ opposite 

the last 5 small Islands, Puio Tiga. . . . 20 ,, 

Nearly opposite the Batang Padang is a bay called Te- 
luk Penada with a Village containing 40 Houses and a 
small Island on the right, Pulo Indra Sali with 15. 'iVo 
miles beyond this, on the left bank stands the Village of 
Bendar containing about 200 Houses and a mile above 
this, is the principal Town of the Country called Rantau 
Panjang or Long Reach, containing about 400 Houses. 

On the right between Bendar and Rantau Panjang, the 
Sungei Trap, a large Stream falls in, op which is & Village 

with 80 Houses. 

Kwala Jandariang, Kampar and Sungei Rajah are 
three Tributary Streams which fall into the Perak, on the 
right, within the distance of ten miles above Rantau Paa- 
jang. Up the first are the Villages of 
Batu Ainpar, containing .... 30 Houses. 

Gedang Batu . . 40 ,, 

Kwala Rambi.. 20 „ 

Lubiik Kawa . . 50 „ 

Jcring 10 ,1 
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Up tlie Kainpar are Penaick - . 20 Houses 


Jeraiig 

20 


Gaum 

15 


Pusir To Rama 

15 


ChaDgkut . « » • 

10 

33 

Bakka . . .... 

.30 

33 ' 

Nior .... .... 

20 

n 

Rajah Roh . . . . 

.30 

55 

B -lu Karang . . 

10 


J inn . . . . . . 

10 


SutJgei Pinang. . 

40 

55 

are Jurah ...... 

20 

55 

Pangkalan .... 

30 

55 

Rebha 

10 

55 

Sungei Pulei . . 

10 

55 

Tanjong . . . . . . 

10 

55 

Gaum 

30 

55 

Jambi . . . . . . . . 

20 

55 


At the distance of four days, puli from Rantan Pan- 
jang, against a rapid current, there is said to be a chan- 
nel of communication between the Perak and Saleiigore 
Rivers, and a path which leads across to Pahang. The 
following are the names of the principal Viliages in the 
interior, between Sungei Rajah and the borders of the 
Patani Country, on the banks of the main stream, or up 
the small rivulets which fall in, on either side, viz. 

Sungei Pijis Mali, with 10 Houses. 

Mali .... -- ..... 10 ,, 
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Pangtalan T*iju * - * ’ Houses. 
Hari - . 50 „ 

Tangkalan Limbu ... 40 „ 

Fasir Garani .. -- -.100 ,, 

Puluh.... -- -- 70 „ 

Sungei Timang 10 

Misejici Lama. ....... 15 „ 

Jcram KUng - - 20 „ 

Sungei Mali . - — 50 ,, 

Duablas 120 

Pasir Ptilei ...... — 80 ,, 

Kivala Paut .. -. 00 „ 

Pasir Jendris *^0 

Pasir Magadut ... — 30 
Pasir Salah .. 40 „ 

Pulo Juar ... 40 „ 

Kwala Biak .. - - -. 20 „ 

Gaiah Mali .. .--- 70 „ 

Aram ” 

Selat Pulau -- ---* ” 

Bendar Busu „ 

Kwala Rumban ... - 30 
Teluk Pedaiong (first) . . 20 ,♦ 

Pulo Tiga ” 

Terussan Perak . - - - 10 » 

Sungei Lumboor - - - - 20 n 
Sungei Ee^humana - - 30 ,, 

Berkatu - -"--^-70 
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Pulo Pinang - - - - 

- 20 Houses, 

Tehik Pedaiong(second)20 


Pasir Telur - - - - 

- 15 

39 

Sungei Ingris - - - - 

- 50 

ff. 

Pasir Senissan - - - 

- .30 

39 

Sungei Ledang - - - 

-40 

99 

Aru Panjang - - - - 

- 50 

If 

Pasir Sena - - - - - 

- 25 

Sf 

Sungei Tepus - - . - 

-30 

n 

Kwala Kongsow - - 

- 80 

99 

Pasir Suduk - - - « 

- 50 

99 

Kwala demur Garam 

- 30 

99 

Pulo Kambing - - - 

- 40 

99 

Jeram KHug - - - - 

- 35 

n 

Jeram Suduk Barong 

- 50 

n 


From Kwala Koiigsow to the last nsentioned place, the 
Perak people are mixed with the Pafani. This last place 
is nine dajs pull from the mouth of (he Eiver for Boats 
of the smallest size, which are propelled, daring the last 
fix or seven days of the distance, by long poles. A 
boat will descend in one day a distance which requires five 
or six days to ascend. Besides the Villages above enume- 
rated there are many smaller ones scattered over the 
Country in all directions and numerous huts and tempo- 
rary dwellings amongst the Paddy Fields. 

Population — In 1818, the Popnlation of the entire Pe- 
rak Country was estimated at 1 00,000 Men, besides Women 
and Children, by the Political agent of the Piuang Govern- 
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inenf; but I am disposed to think this Is somewhat overrated. 
He derived his information, as I did, from the Inhabitants 
themselves, but so very ignorant are they, that it is very 
rare two of them are found to coincide in opinion upon 
such sul>jccts, and it is ridiculous sometimes to contrast 
their difl'crent reports. The Inhabitants of Perak are 
much less civilized than the Quedah people, or even their 
more immediate neighbours of Salengore. In stating the 
number of Houses, 1 have taken the medium of 
reports; some of them were very much exaggerated, giving 
double and even treble the number which others, on 
whose general veracity and intelligence, I could, from ex- 
perience, place reliance, have given as the estimated num- 
ber. There are upwards of 400 Chinese residents, who 
are engaged in working the Tin Mines and as traders. 

Tin.— I n former years, after the expulsion of the Dutch 
from Perak, there was equal to 2000 Hhars, or 
Piculs* of Tin annually imported into Prince of *1 e* 
Island from that Country, and the whole produce, abou 
eighteen or twenty years ago, is not overrated at 
Piculs. At the time the Dutch possessed the monopo y 
of Tin, prior and some years subsequent to the formation 
of the Settlement at Prince of Wales Island, the Exports 
were about 5000 Piculs, which was delivered to the Dutch 
at 32 Dollars per Bahar of 428 lbs. or equal to about 10 
Dollars per Picul. The Dutch had a small Stockade lort, 
with about 50 people to prevent the Natives from carryjog 
* A Picttl at peuk ii «40 «!»•• Avoiidupom 
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the Tin to other markets, but with all these precautions, 
the qiiantiiy they used to receive was greatly lessened by 
the Settlement at Pinang. 

Namh. — Perak is the Land of Silver. It is conjectured 
to be the Agru>a of Ploteniy, by Marsden. 

Chicks of Pbrak. — 'i’he lirst Iking oi Perak, of whom 
there is any aecount now extant, was Sultan Muzafer 
Shah, Father of Sultan Mansur Shah, who ascended the 
'I'hroae of Acheen, and under whose Government that 
State rose to such power and importance. He it wa^ who 
so frequently endeavoured to expel the Portuguese, and 
made so many attempts upon Malacca. “ He was mur- 
dered” says Marsden, “ together with his Queen and 
}>rii.ci[)al Nobility by the General of the Force?, w ho had 
long fornr.ed designs upon the Crown. This was perpe- 
trated in May 1585, when he had reigned nearly 18 
years. In his time, (he consequence of the Kingdom of 
Aclicen is represented to have arrived at a considerable 
height, and its friendship to have been courted bo the 
most powerful States, d'he late Monarch’s Daughter and 
only ( hild, was married to the King of Johor.” '!'be 
present Chief of Perak, is Sultan ’i’ajudin, w ho ascended 
the Throne in Octohvr 1818, when the ('ountry was con- 
quered by Qiiedah. His Father was Sultan Mansur Shah 
the seiond wfio died in 1810, and whose Father was Sul- 
tan Mahomed 'I'awze Udeen, who died in the year of the 
Ilejirat 1215'^. This Country has been the scene of cou- 


• A. D. iSoi. 
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me iviver, lie says, ” i ne people of Finang must not go 
to Perak at present, for Perak, from the River Korau, 
to BertingBras Basoh, is my Country. This Country I 
have taken by force of Powder and Ball, which Custom 
the Governor of Pinang is acquain(e(i wiih,” In 1818, 
the Country was conquered by Quedah, by order of Siam, 
aucl in 1822, the King ofSalcngore expelled the Siamese 
Chiefs and Malayan Forces; he has restored Sultan Taju<lin 
to his former functions and has taken the Country under 
his protection. His Sons the Rajah Mooda and Tuanko 
Hassin, the Chief of the Settlement at the Dindings have 
established posts about 30 miles from the mouth of the 
River and levy a duty on all Tin Exported by that 

Channel. 

The Point at the Southern entrance of Perah, is called 
Tanjong Kringa, between which and the Burnaixij aie 
three small Stream! 

• A. D. i8o6» 
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SUNGEI ULAR, SUNGEI BE- 
TEL, SUNGEI RANGAS, 


Without Inhabitants. 


BURNAM. 


Is a large River, navigable onij for small Vessels, in con« 
sequence of the Mud Flats which project from its mouth. 
There is a small Town at the distaneeof two days pull from 
the entrance, having about 1000 Inhabitants. This place 
is celebrated for Rattans, of which large quantities are 
ex{)«rtcd, and occasionally some Tin, which is brought 
down the small Channels from the Perak Counlry, The 
Rajah Mooda of Salengore is the Chief of this place, and 
frequently resides here. Beyond Burnam are 
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PASSIR PANJANG, SE GU- 
LONG GULONG, and TINGHl, 


three very small Rivers without Infiahitauts. Between 
Se GnlongGulong and Salengorc, are three projoinetsl 
Points, viz. Tanjong BeIana, Tanjong Sail, and Karang. 


SALENGORE. 


Off the month of this River, there is a very extensive 
Mud Flat, and not more than 2^^ fathoms Water 3 miles 
off Shore. Small Vessels however enter the River, and 
formerly Ships of 250 Tons proceeded as far as the first 
Town, bn t after the attack by the Dutch in 1784, the 
natives threw a great quantity of large Stones across the 
entrance of the River. The Town of Salengore does not 
contain above 400 Inhabitants of all classes. 7’he fol- 
lowing are the Villages on the Salengore River, with the 
Tributary Streams. 

Kanipong Tanjong Batu - - - - 20 Houses, 
Sebrang Pemataog - .- ----30 „ 
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On the right, the Hill with a Fortification on the summit 
and about - -- - - --20 Houses. 

Sungei Tehik Piai - - - - - - 

Sungei Teluk Champa - 45 „ 

Sungei Tanjong Fiaang - 80 ,, 

Sungei Kanipong Kuantan 50 ,, 

Sungei Nior - - - - - - 20 ,, 

Sungei Bendar Bara - - - 75 ,, 

Sungei Sanglang - - - - 40 „ 

Kara pong Nakoda Gail - 80 ,, 

Sungei Karnpong Bugis - 10 „ 


Sungei Duraka ----- 10 „ 

Sungei Betongan - - - - 50 ,, 

Sungei Rambei - -- -- -- -- 
Sungei Trus - - - -- -- -- - 
Dusun Brintongan - - - 10 „ 

Sungei Rantan Panjang - 10 „ 

Dusun Tugal Meniala - - 50 „ 

Serindit - -- — - -- 100 „ 

Gua Kling - 

Sungei Bendar --------- 

Sungei Ayer Etam - - - 10 ,, 

Bulu Kechil - -- ---15 ,, 

Sungei Tingei ----- 100 „ 

Karnpong Datu - - - - 150 „ 

Kataran, where much Tin is procured 
Ayer Terjoon ---------- 

Serindoo - 
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Here the Elver usaites with the Sungei Ginta which 
leads to Pahang. 

Chiefs OF Salengoeb.-— 'The present Chief of Salen- 
gore is Rajah, or Sultan Ibrahim, who was on the Throne 
of that Country icftig before Pinang was taken possession 
of. His Father was Sultan Alee or Aulie-Udeen, and his 
Grand Father Sultan Solyman. He is of Biiggese descent, 
the fflFunder of Salengore being a Buggese. One of the 
earliest Settlements in that quarter, was at Lingi, near 
Malacca, where his ancestor Klanah Ye Yaw Pi tra, was 
Chief, and the Buggese gradtially extended their influence 
over Colong, and other Malayan Settlements in that quar- 
ter, as far as Perak? and many years ago, attacked Qiie- 
dah. The present Chief conquered Perak. The parti- 
culars of his disputes and connexion with the Dutch have 
been elsewhere described. Rajah Mahomed is the King’s 
eldest Son, styled Rajah Mooda, or Heir apparent. The 
present Chief has had not less than sixty Children, of 
whom about half the number are now alive. The Sa- 
lengore King is nearly connected, by relationship, with 
the Chiefs of Johore, Pahang, Rhio, and Lingio. About 
twenty years ago, when Sultan Mahomed and R^ah 
Aulee were engaged rti hostilities at Rhio and Lingin, 
the present Chief of Salengore was dissuaded by the Bri- 
tish Government from interfering in the dispute, as it 
was understood he intended to do. In replying, he takes 
the opportunity of explaining the connexion which sub- 
sisted between Salengore and those States, fif say^ v , 
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“ i am desired not to interfere in the disputes with Ehio* 
Ibis is very unreasonable, and cannot be complied with 
as I must certainly go to Rhio, and must not neglect 
going, because I can never be separated from nry Bre- 
thren, nor can 1 rest without seeing Sultan Mahomed and 
Bajah j^ulee, because Sultan Mahomed is my younger 
Brother, and RajahAulee, iny elder, for which reasou it 
is proper that I should go to Rhio, or even to Lingin, to 
know' the reason that my Brothers are fighting among 
themselves, to give them good advice, and see that matters 
are amicably settled between them, agreeably to the an- 
cient 1 reaty of l}atu Neena, w'ho was King of Johor ia 
former times. Do not entertain an idea, that I am going 
to Rhio to cause trouble and strife; for, if either Rajah 
Aulee, or Sultan Mahomed get ruined, I shall be the loser. 
I shall now explain the succession of my Brothers to the 
Country of Joliore, where the Rajah in former days was 
a Buggese, and his Country was taken by the King of 
Menankabau and Siack. The Malay Rajah applied to 
an ancestor of mine for assistance, which was granted, 
and he took the Country from the Menangkabau people, 
following the course of the new River named Calna Jie 
Pootra. lie then entered into a Treaty tvith the Malay 
Rajah, and they both swore to it, and they lived on terms 
of the greatest friendship, which was continued by their 
successors for many generations, and the succession to 
Jang de per Tuan, Rajah Mooda, Bandhara, Tamungong, 
and Bajah Indra Bongsoo, continued regular, and never 
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were altered, and now Jang de per tuan is the Malay 
Eajab, and Itajah Aulee is the Bugis Rajah. As it is 
the custom among the black people, that the eldest 
is always the Rajah, if Rajah Aulee was not in being, 
1 should be Raj.ah of Jdhore, because both Sultan Ma- 
homed- and Rajah Aulee’s Father were related to me, 
llajab Aulee’s Mother and my Mother were Sisters, and 
Sultan Mahomed’s Mother was my Father’s Sister. This 
is the relationship between us. Surely you will not se- 
parate the white from the black of the eye, flesh and 
blood. It would be unreasonable to prevent my going 
to Rhio. Rajah Bandhara, who is at Pahang, and Inche 
Mooda at Biilong, with Rajah Indra Bongsoo, are under 
Sultan Mahomed and Rajah Aulee; the Malay and Bu- 
gis Rajahs in that Country, are like unto Husband and 
Wife, — the Malay Rajah as the Wife, and the Bugis 
Rajah as the Husband, because the Bugis Rajah, Rajah 
Aulee, made the present Sultan Mahomed Rajah, and 
a Malay Rajah created the Bugis Rajah, and they go- 
vern jointly; I understand, that Inche Mooda has assum- 
ed the Government of Rhio, and this changing the Go- 
vernment, is the cause of all the disturbances.” 


The former Kings of Acheen were on very friendly 
terms with the Salengore Chiefs, and the King now pos-, 
sesses many large Guns which he procured at Acheen. 
In a large brass piece of ordnance, a long 32 Pounder, 
I believe, which was presented to hint by the King of 
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Acbeen, which is mounfed on the Hill, the Natives say 
there is a White Snake, which comes out every Sunday, 
and goes to sleep inside the remainder of the Week. 
They fancy this is a Spirit, and if any person touches if, 

he is sure to fall sick. The Malays have always some 
remarkable or superstitious story concerning their par- 
ticular Guns, and invent the most incredible Tales. 

The Salengore Country is much more thinly mhahited 
than Perak t the Inhabitants however are a much superior 
race in point of intelligence and education, and have had 
more irrtercourse with Europeans. Their features are 
of much milder expression than the Perak people, who 
are certainly the worst looking ia this quarter ^ and their 
complexions are much fairer. 

Tin. — ^The Annual produce of Tin at Salengore and 
Colong of late years, has been estimated at about 2000 
Piculs. The Dutch formerly possessed a Monopoly of 
the Tin Trade of this State, and compelled the King 
to Trade only with Malacca, about the year 1785, and 
a few years after Prince of Wales fsiaiul was taken pos- 
session of. The Agent of the Pinang Government, who 
proceeded to Salengore in 1818, contracted for 1500 Pi- 
culs annually, receivable at Salengore, at 43 Dollars per 
Bahar of 400 lbs. 



Is a sliallow and oarrow’ River* Here tliere are some 
sinall Kain pongs or Vilfages^and about 500 Inhabitanti 

under Panguhi Che Allie. Heref great qaantities of Co- 
coanirts are obtained. This Rirer is nearly opposite 
Goose Island (Puio Angsa,) and swne other stnali Islets 
called Bottle Islands by Europeans — by the Natites Pule 
Tokolo. 


A small River to the Southward of Salengore Hill, un- 
der Pangulii Che Jabhong, having a population of KX> 
people. Rice is cultivated. 


BULU. 


A celebrated place for fruit, and there is a population of 
40 or 50 under the above Pangulu, 


JERAM. 
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KAPAR. 



A small Ri?er, with a Village and eighty Inhabitants, 
under Pangulu Che Telukt Paddy is cultivated here* 


PULAU. 


Which soon loses itself in the Woods. No Inhabitants, 


COLONG. 


Is ahont ®00 yards wide at the mouth, but narrows to 
100, and in some places 70 after a few reaches. The 
Channel is safe and deep in roost places, and the Current 
very rapid. 1'he first Town is about 20 miles from the 
entrance, called Colong. It i» situated on the right bank, 
and defended by several Batteries. Here the King of 
S&lengore resides at tim<^. The Inhabitants, before the 
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War vrrth the Siamese at Perak in 1822, were reckoned at 
about 1500 , and the following are the names of the Vil- 
lages upon the Riper, as far as within one day’s joarney of 
Pahang, on the opposite side of the Peninsula, via. 

Teluk Gading. 

Snngei Dua. 

Teluk Pulei. 

Snngei Binjei* 

Pankalan Batu 
Kampong Lima Pula* 

Bukit Kechiii 
Puatan. 

Bukit Kruing. This is a famous place for 
Rattans. 

Bukit Kuda. 

Sungei Basso w. 

Naga Mangnlu. 

Kampong Lalang. 

Bukit Bankong. 

Sungei Ayer £tam» 


Fenaga. 

Fetaling. 

Sirdang. 

Junjong. 

Pantei Rasa. 

Kwala Bulu. 

Gua Batu. 

Sungei Lumpoor. J 


At all these places, 
Tin is obtained, but 
most at Lumpoor, be- 
yond which there are 
no Houses. 

Pahang is one day’s 
journey from Lum- 
poor. 


liiM 
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up this small Mivcr, are about 500 Inhabitants, and 
Tin and Rattans are exported from it. After passing Salat 
Lumut, the proper Channel of Colong Straits, and Salat 
liBmbaJan, the false Straits, the next River is 


TAMPONI, 


with 200 Inhabitants under a Pangtilu. 

To the Southward of Parcelar H ill, called Guoong J^ra^ 
w a smaU River,, named 


JEGRA, 


without Inhabitants. The Malays usually fire a large 
Gun or Musket in passing Parcelar Hill for a fair wind. 
Beyond Jegra, the next Rivers are 
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PASSIR 


with 20 Inhabitants, 


GUBBANG 


with 50 Inhabitants; beyond which is a Point called 


TANJONG RUH 


With 300 Inhabitants 


SEPPANG 


Dammar 


With 200 Inhabitants, 
and Paddy are obtainedi 
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NIPAH. 


With 50 Inhabitants. 


LUKUT, 


Has lately become a great place for Tin. There are 
about 1000 Inhabitants up this River, of which 200 are 
Chinese, who work the Mines, and the Settlement b under 
charge of a China Captain, appointed by the King of 
Salengore. 


LINGI KECHIL. 


A small River with 150 Inhabitants. This is the pre 
sent boundary of the Salengore Territory. Not &r fr<«« 
this is 


LINGI BESAR, 


which is a Dependency of Malacca, This River is about 
G or 7 Qtilei to the Eastward of Cape Raohado. It isafaout 
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20 miles to the first Village. There are nrany Chinese 
here, and a large quantity of Tin annually obtained, which 
is all sent to Malacca, some of the Residents of that place 
being concerned in the Mines, and making large advances. 
The Rajah of Salengore claimed the River as being within 
his Territory, and in the year 1804, complained of an en- 
croachment on the part of a gentleman of Malacca, who 
was lately acting Governor of that Settlement. He thus 
asserts his right: “ The Land about Lingi n mine, and 
descended to me from my ancestors. No one has ever 
claimed it, until now that Adrian Koefc has taken it. It 
was the land belonging to my Father, Rajah Aulee, from 
time immemorial. When Salengore was at War with 
Malacca, twice they fought. In the time of my Father the 
Company attacked and took Idngi with Rajah Kitchi; it 
was afterwards reconquered, and the Company was attack, 
ed at Malacca when they had the Port on the Hill; after- 
wards Mayer came from Batavia, sent by the Governor 
there to settle the dispute between the Company and Sa- 
lengore. Mayer said, “ wherever the smoke of the 
Company’s Powder reached, should belong to them:” to 
this my ancestor said, that he agreed, and “ that wherever 
the smoke of the Buggese gunpowder reached, should be 
their’s.” The Peace was concluded, and there never 
have been words about it further. The Company’s Land 
was returned, and the Salengore Land was given back 
to the Bugis. The Boundaries of Malacca and Salengore, 
was the River Baroo; oa the farther side belongs to Ma- 
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lacca; on this to Salengore. Since I have been King, and 
had possession of my patrimony, I have had a quarrel 
with the Company at Malacca | they attacked Sa- 
kngore and took possession of it about ten months, 
By God’s assistance, i again received it. ' Abram De- 
went was Governor when they made War with me. 
After this, the Company returned to Salengore, and the 
Governor sent Abram Moser, and several others to settle 
the dilferences. Having arrived a Malacca^ they made 
Peace between me and the Company. We swore to 
adhere to the Ireaty, and bound our posterity to the 
same. The Lands belonging to Salengore, were then 
returned to me, and the Country belonging to Malacca, 
to them; the River was before called Sungei Barn. I 
declare Lingi is mine, because it belonged to my Fore- 
fathers, aiid from them descended to me. When the 
Company coiuiuered Lingi, it was their’s of course; but 
at the Peace, they again returned it to Salengore and the 
Bogis. Also, when they took Salengore, it was their’s, but 
at the Peace they also returned it to me. When my 

ancestor made War at Lingi, all the Bugis lived thercj 
and when he, with Rajah Alum, of Siak, attacked Ma- 
lacca. During the time of my ancestor Morhum Klanah; 
Ye Yaw Petra, then Murhum Sultan Soliman, it was a 
Bugis Government. How could they give a Bugis Coun- 
try called Lingi f Such are the particulars about Lingi.” 
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translation 

Of a Ulier from the Ministers of the King of Ana to tke 
Rajah of Quedahal Prince of fVales Islands 


jAl-FTER much praise of Hie power, gre&tncjs «nd esaltedf 
character of Ihe MighijKing ofAva; they proceed, 

“ The King of Qriedah sent Che Lauang aod Mahomed 
Ally with a letter aod presents which were brought to one of 

the Southern ports of the Kingdom, and the Rajah of Tavei 
forwarded them to Chaiigoiig, (Rangoon.) latelligence having 
reached Pegiie, measures were taken for forwarding the letter 

and messengers to the Golden Palace, The race of the prescfit 
Mighty King was (he first olSaatikind who arose after the for- 
mation of the world and the titles of His Majesty are Maha 
Seindiik and Siua Senah; whoever require* aisistaoce, this mighty 
King lends his support to, for it is his cuitoai to render aid. 
The Rajah of Quedah solicits assistance and be shall assuredly 
obtain it, in reference to the comatuaications of Che Lanon^ 
and Mahomed Alijc 
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“ The messenger* reporied that Quedah, Purli*, Perak, S»- 
leiigoreaiid Palani, five States, were concert jug to send a com- 
plimentary ofiering hither. The fCiug of Quedah being off his 
guard, the Siamese came suddenly upon him and seenred his 
Country,, and he removed to Pulo Ptuang, where he at present 
resides. They also reported that there are three Slates which 
were concerting to attack the Siamese at Quedah and expel 
them from the Country. It was also mentioned by the messen- 
gers that they were ordered to present themselves before the 
King without delay, and that they were expected to go and 
come in four months; and finaliy, that if they did not return in 
four months, the people of these fi^e Countries before alluded 
to would proceed to attack the Siameie at Quedah. 

The great King inquired whether there were any othes SUtea 
besides thc«e interested, and the Envoy replied there were Runi- 
dow, llbio, DuiJgon, Marang, Pahang, Callantan and Trings- 
Bo. The King then demanded, if in the event of the five Stales 
beforenieatiwied being united and determined to attack Ihc 
Siamese, how would the Kings of the seven last menlitinecl 
Cutintries be disposed to act; v»oiild they join also? The King 
farther inquired if there were any more Cotintrief beside* tbofc 
already enumerated, and the messengers rejilied that there w» 
a King of Acbecii, and that if all the other State* were unant- 
mous he would join also. 

“ CheLanang and Mahomed Ally came here at the unfa vdrt- 
I)le monsoon, and when they arrived on the Coast the weathe* 
wai very boistirou*. They did not therefore reach the Goh 
den Palace till the month ofShaban, and in themouth of<jB< 
madil-awal ten mootba will have expired. The King of Qne. 
dah has solicited Msistaaec, so hai the Kitin' of Cochin Chin*} 
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^Coche«,) begged aid. To Cochin Cbin* people have already 
been *ent, for the application- from that Country was made first, 
llieKingof Quedab-’sMtbsequenlly, and besides the iatelligence 
regarding the King of Qnedah is not precise; when positive 
and cifcometantial accounts are received, he certainly idiall be 
assisted, an artnanient shall be seat fully prepared and equip- 
ped to attack the Siamese? and the King of Qnedah shall be 
restored to his Country; the five States will then become like 
Oi'iiamentsof the Golden Palace. 

“Titles of distinction have been conferred upon the Chiefs 
of the five Slates; a Gold Umbrella and complete equipment 
for a Horse has also been sent for each. The King of Quc» 
dab is requested to inquire if the Rumbow, Rliiu, Duogon, 
Marangy Callantan, Pahang and Tringano, and seven States of 
Acheen will join or not. The King of Quedah wilt send 
hitelligence of such as refuse to join to the Golden Palace 
and return the people wtm convey this without any long delay. 

The presents have been ghren in charge to Che Lanang anj 
Mahomed Aliy, to be carried to the King of Quedah and 
the great King lias ordered |>eople to be sent in company to 
prevent the Messengers suffering any trouble in (he way. 
When they arrive he will receive them and obtain intelligence 
from Cochin China. As the King of Quedah has begged as^ 
sistance from the King of the Golden Palace, let him not be 
mistrustful or suspicfous. As to the titles and the Horse 
Equipments, the King orders them- to be preserved, taken care 
of and respected, for according to tho custom of the great 
King of the Gold Pali^« this is the greatest favor that caa 
be hestewed. 


It 
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The King of Qucdah will make knowa alt cireunHlaHcei 
that may ka\e transpired since the dispatch of bis Eavoyij 
Clie Lanang and Mahomed Aliy to Ava, thai evecy thing 
may be know n, as well as all intelligence relating to the Kings 
of the seven States, and lie will addfess his eoDasauaieatioM 
to the Rajah of TaweL" 

No date. 

The letter written in the Btirmah Character) wm rendered 
iaio Malays, of which the above i» 

(A true Translation.) 

(Signed) J. ANDEKSON, 

AIalat TuAPiscAToa TO Govt. 

Pin&ng, 22nd January, 1821-. 


TRANSLATION 

Of a letter from the Rajah of Tawei or Tavoy io ike 
Rajah of Quedah at Pmlo Pinang, 


After a lengthened panegyric of the King of the Golden 
Palace, (A va) he proceeds, 

*' I'he Rajah of Quedah who govern* I IS Town*, i* inform- 
ed, the Rajah of Ta wet received Intelligence that the Siamese 
had oji pressed Quedah, and the Rajah of Tawe.i assisted in 
Communicating the same to the King of the Golden Palace* 
forwa ding, at the same time, Che Lanang and Mahomed Ally 
With the preseats io the mighty King, The King of the Gel* 
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den Palace on hearing this, was impressed with feelings « ’cotn- 
passion for the Rajah of Quedah ; for it is the peculiar < harac- 
teristic of the King that when he hears of the distress of my 
one he instantlj feels a disposition to relieve. 

•• Che Lanangand Mahomed Ally came and presented them- 
lelves before the great King aiMi represented the circumstances 
of the King of Quedah, Puriis, Patani, Perak and SalengoreS 
but he is anxious to hear again all particulars of the present state 
of affairs in these Countries, and when these five States have 
finally settled aud their fidelity is assured, an arojament will be 
prepared and sent to attack and retake the Country of Qnedali 
aud restore it to the King. As to the four Countries they shall 
never be ex posed to difficulty for the time to come, nor will the 
Siamese be able to disturb them again; as the great King pro- 
tects the States dependent upon him, so will he guard the King 
of Quedah and the four other States abovementioned : where- 
fore, in his favor, he ha* been pleased to confer titles with a 
magnificent equipment,” literally a magnificent dress, but 
the present consists of a long gilt umbrella, a set of furniture 
for a Horse, and a lackered stand for dinner service to each. 

'* Che Lanang, Mahomed AllyjChangBuk, Btianandlchuan 
have also been invested with titles and a dress; the King shew- 
ed them the same attention and kindness that he would have 
evinced to his own nibjects. The Chiefs of Quedah, Puriis, 
Perak, Salengore and Patani have now been invested with titles 
of distinction and have had each a splendid present granted to 
them. The King requests that inquiries may be made relative 
to the other States, and that such information as maybe obtained, 
may be sent, according to the desire expressed in the large 
better from the great King whieh accompanies this. 
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Cbe lanangand Maliorned Ally muraed to Taweionttje 
iSth (lay ofilie month Nion in the year 1 185, and tlieship, with 
Paiignhi Sera and Noqnedah Simhuaug, arri»ed about a monlh 
after j inquiries were made of these two messengers relative 
to the King of Quedah, how he was situated at present, and the 
intent of their deputation; they replied that they had been sent 
by the Rajah of Quedah with a complimentary present of a 
Clock which was received at Tawei, A letter explanatory of 
all the circumstances relating to the King of Quedah was pre« 
pared by the Rajah of Tawei and forwarded with the Clock 
to the Kijjg of the Golden Palace. Noquedab Simhuaug re- 
mained at Tawei to await tlie orders that might be received in 
reply by the persons who were deputed to wait on the great 
King. 

The Messengers Pangnlii Sera, Che Lanang and Mahomed 
Ally, with the letter, the titles of distiiictioii and presents are 
DOW returning, and in order that they may meet with no in- 
terruption in the way, the accompanyiug five Chiefs of conse- 
quence, of Tawei, viz. Sekei l>ogi Nei Mia Zc Jaksa, Seju 
Jsgooni Surakiu, Jagoom Ze Yakiu, Ja Jak Kiu Soo and 
Hei Miou St Siouk Nuita were directed to escort them in 
safety to Puio Pinang. When they arrive, the Rajah of Que- 
dah will acquaint them with all the circumstances which may 
hate transpired since the despatch of his Envoys Che Lanang 
and Mah< med Aliy, and also communicate the same, by letter, 
which may he given in charge of these five persons. 

As to the Rice and Paddy which the Kajah of Quedah 
requested, it has been given, according to his desire and per- 
mission was given also to load the Ship according to the plea- 
sure of the persons in charge. The quantity is 44 Coyani, 
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The King of tbe Golden Palace requires some Tin for the 
roof of the Palace, and be sends 30 Cojans of Rice which he begs 
maj be sold, aud the proceeds invested in Tin, which may bo 
delivered to the five Chiefs, The whole quantity of Rice 
shipped therefore, is 74 Coyans. Now the Kingof Quedab, 
with a candid heart, wishes to become tributary to the Golden 
Palace and the great King will protect him and cherish his 
Children and his Children’s Children, even his remotest de- 
scendants, and promote their prosperity and welfare. It is re- 
quested the Rajah of Quedah will assist in selling the Rice^ 
according to the market price of Pinang and purchase the 
Tin at the value of the day, sending a letter also containing; 
all particulars. 

No date. 

This letter was rendered from Burmahs into the Malayan 
language of which this is 

(A true Translation.) 

(Signed) J, ANDERSON, 

Malay Tbansaxor to Govt. 

Pinang, SSrd January, i8f^4. 


It may ha proper to notice that in consequence of the 
plausible professions of the Envoys from Ligore, which the 
following rrtinute of a conference exhibits, the Governor of 
Prince Wales Island addressed two letters to the R/<j ah of Li- 
gore, containing the draft of a proposed Treaty and submitting 
certain propositions connected with the restoration of the King 
Of Quedah. The Envoys were charged with these despatches. 



ndabout a raontl! after tlieir return, Capfa 


MEMORANDUM 


Of a Conference between the Honorable the Governor and 
the Messengers from the Rajah of iJgore, m Satur- 
day the 3rd of April 1824. 


w 
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and insfeadof raanifetling a prompt and decided disapproval 
of such unprovoked outrages, by actions, he had contiimed to 
iPiid him oiiiy empty assurances and letters. The Governor 
also observed, that the Rajah of Ligore appeared now to evince 
a beconiing compliance with tine just expectations of the BrU 
tish Go'ernraent and had shewn a desire to discourage the 
comrais ion of such acts, and as it seemed the Messengers were 
empowered to make some commiiuical ions to him, upon other 
points of importance, he requested, previously to eutering upon 
the discussion of any other matter, to he informed, what par 
ticular steps the Rajah of Ligore had taken to punish tha 
suspected persons who had been sent from Quedah and were 
represented to be now in prison at Ligore. 

The Messengers replied, that a few days after the receipt of 
the Governor’s last letter, the Rajah of Ligore caused tlie four 
persons suspected of being coneerued in the murder of Lebbey 
Glianiiy, vi'/, IConrat Aksoou, the Secretary^ (a Siamese,) Che 
Musa,, (a Malay,) tire luterpreter and Translator, Kochop, 
the Comiuissary of Ocdnanee, (a Siamese) and the Superinteud- 
eiit of the Elephants, against whom the suspicions were very 
strong, to he bound to a stake, according to the law of Siam, 
for the purpose of extorting a ©onfcssion They received each 
180 Stripes and were otherwise punished; but aS they would 
not confess, they had been remanded to prison ami the Rajah 
ef Ligore was instituting farther inquiries into the matter. 

The Honorable the Governor remarked that he was sur- 
prised there should have been such difficulty in identifying 
the perpetrators of the murder, as he had scut a Cruizer, with 
some of the persons who escaped from Lcbhey Ghanny’s boat, 
who could have pointed out the residence of the principal ot- 
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fender ; but the authorities at Quedali threw eve -y obstacle they 
possibly could, in the way of investigation and inquiry and he 
had therefore appealed to the Rajah of Ligorc, trusthig (hat 
the notice he had taken of (his glaring breach of good faith 
would operate as an useful caution for the future and ensure 
that protection to peaceable British Subjects, trading to the 
adjoining states, to which they were entitled. Tiie Governor 
further observed, that had a similar offence been committed 
upon a Siamese subject at a British SetUemenf, immediate pu- 
nishment would have followed, and there would have been no 
tardiness in making every proper reparation the law would ad- 
mit of, even without any appeal from the Siam Goverunieut. 

The Messengers assured the Governor, with considerable 
wannili an ] every appearance of sincerity, that the Rajah of 
Ligore was very desirous to maintain a good understanding, 
and that after the return of one of the present Messengers, 
Kon Akson, from hence, about two months ago, his lligliness 
desired him to attend the examination of the four suspected 
peisons, in order that he might again proceed to Piiiang to 
assure tlie Governor, the Rajah of Ligore had done all in his 
power to bring the offenders to justice. They hoped there- 
fore, the Governor would not longer entertain any doubt of 
the anxiety of the llajah of Ligore to make aiiipte amends. 

The Goverior replied, that from the circumstances now 
slated, he was disposed to give credit to the Rajah of Ligore’i 
inteiiiioiisj aldnmgli he could have wished, for the sake of 
exaus[i!p, that tire proceedings had been conducted upon the 
spoi, at Qnedah, He was nevertheless, inclined to be satis- 
fied with the result of the Rajah of Ligore’i proceeding*, aod 
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lie signified bis wish to bear the purport of the other cota- 
inunicalious with which the Messengers were charged. 

They stated that they had brought three letters, (producing 
them,) from the Son and Sister of the Rajah of Quedah, 
which they were directed, by the Rajah of Ligore, to deliver 
personally to His Majesty, and they therefore requested the 
perniissioH of the Governor to have an interview with the 
King. They said the letters related to some negotiations which 
were in progress, for returning the Rajah of Quedah to his 
former Governiueut, and they had been euminanded to assure 
him, that if be would send a letter soliciting the assistance 
of the Rajah of Ligore and place entire confidence in him, 
abstaining at the same time, from sending his prows and 
people to several of the northern Ports of Quedah, where they 
had been carrying on a predatory warfare, or from accepting 
the profieied aid of the Burmahs and Malayan Slates, he 
might be returned to his own Country and be re-invested with 
all his funner authority. The Messengers menlinived also, 
that the Rajah of Ligore was much pleased with the Gover- 
nor’s late letter upon this subject and he highly approved of 
the proposed mediutiun; he bad commissioned them to declare 
to the Governor, that so desirous was he to put a stop to all 
differences and to preserve a good understanding between the 
Siamese and British Government, that he would accede to any 
consistent proposition the Governor might be pleased to make, 
ill regard to returning the Rajah of Quedah to his own Coun- 
try. 

The Governor rejoined, (hat as he was (ha friend of bo(h 
partii's, be was gratified to find the Rajaii of Idgore was dis- 
posed to accept his proffered arbitration, and that there was 
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a likelihood, tlirougli bis intercession, of the Hajah ofQue. 
dah being re-instated ; that he must have observed the pos. 
session of the Qiiedah Country by the Siamese had been a 
source of trouble to his Highness of Ligore, without any ad- 
vantages to counterbalance, — while he excited the jealousy 
and ill will of the surrounding States; that the Burmahs and 
many of the Malayan Stales had offered the Rajah of Qiie- 
dah powerful co-operation which would, in all probability, 
have been brought into action 'ere now, had they had not 
been, in some degree, restrained by his advice. It was elcaily, 
therefore, for the Rajah of Ligore’s own advantage and in- 
terest to avert the possibility of such a dangerous combina- 
tion, and to restore the King of Qnedah to his Throne,— a 
measure most acceptable to the Britisli Govermnent, He also 
said, that notwithstanding the friendly professions of the Ra- 
jah Ilf Ligore, it would not he consistent w ith bis duty and 
inclination, after the part he bad taken, to advise the reliira 
of the Rajah of Qnedah, until the Siamese troops were with- 
drawn and an engagement entered into, to guard against any 
treachery in the business; (hat when Ihe British Government 
infer poeed its good Offices and Inter fered in the affairs of 
other States, it did so in sincerity and no evasion of a solemn 
treaty winiid be tolerated; it was proper, therefore, that every 
thing should be clearly defined, and when understood, strict- 
ly adhered to. The Governor expressed bis regret that the 
Rajah of Ligore had not come down to Quedah as suggested 
by him, when a speedy adjusiment might have been effected. 
He also inquired of the Messengers, if his Highness had the 
power to restore the King of Quedah without the special 
authority of the Emperor of Siam. 
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The Messengers in reply saul, the Rajah of Ligore still on. 
tertiiitied suspicious that the Rajah of Quedah had not a proper 
confidence in his good intentions, therefore, any negotiations 
would be conducted through the medimn and by the consent 
®f the Governor; that the Rajah of Ligore was anxious to 
have come down to Qiiedah, agreeably to the Governor’s wisbt 
but he could not have done so, unaccompanied by a large force, 
ami the scarcity of grain at Quedah rendered that impossible; 
he had therefore deputed them to inform the Governor he was 
ready to receive his further proposals, that be wished any en« 
gagements on the part of the Rajah of Quedah to be guarran- 
teed by liie Governor, and that it was his desire, that Chief should, 
as a matter o-f form, write to him and solicit his influence and 
assistance; the Messengers added that the consent of the Emv. 
peror was a matter of course, if the Rajah of Ligore were wiU 
ling- ; for the Quedah Country had been transferred to him oa 
this head there could be no dilHculty. 

In answer to these remarks, the Governor said, that tho 
services and obiigattous of the Rajah of Quedah were so ill 
defined and the exactions by the Siamese Government latterly 
so heavy and intolerable, it would be necessary to come to a 
clear understaadtiig as to what sort of connexion should sub- 
sist in future, and in what degree Quedah was to be depend- 
ent upon Siam. 

The Messengers again urged that the Raj-ih of Ligore had 
such perfect reliance upon the Governor and so sincere a desire 
to adjust every thing to his satisfaction, that they had no doubt 
Ills Highness would comply with bis wishes in regard to tha ; 
present matters of discussion. They coTOnlained that soiiw*#? 
the Rajah of Quedah’s adbereoti khd fitted out vesseir nod 
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vcre committing deprc^afions, n»t only upon the Siamese, but 
peaceable traders, and the Rajah of Ligore hoped the Cover, 
aor would prohibit any hostile equipment. 

The Governor replied, that the vessels alluded to were nol 
fitted out at this Island and as the Messengers were doubtless 
aware and had observed, two Cruiaera were constantly going 
in searcli of Pirates, and he was using bis most strenuous en> 
deavouri to suppress Piracy. With regard to the delivery 
©f the letters, the Governor proposed to desire the Malay 
Translator to accompany the Messengers for that purpose, 
which they entirely approved of. He intimated to them that 
he would appoint as early * day as possible, for receiving the 
Rajah of Qnedah and themselves together, to discuss and set- 
tle the preliminaries of the pi oposed Treaties. 

The Messengers, before taking their leave, produced a draw- 
ing of Cloth which the Rajah of Ligore had desired them to 
request might be sent to Europe to be manufactured for him. 
The Governor assured them there would be no difficulty in 
complying with his wishes in regard to tliat or any others of 
a similar nature, and after the more important matters bad 
been settled and brought to a satisfactory conclusion he should 
be happy to afford the Rajah of Ligore every assistance and 
indulgeuGe. 

After a short conversation respecting the Journey from 
Ligore, the Crops and the Stale of the Country, the confer* 
ence ended and the Messengers withdrew. 

(Signed) JOHN ANDERSON, 

Mai.JlX Tbamilatob to Govt. 

Prince of Wales Island, > 
the 901 April, 1824. S 
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fJtJNSLATION of a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
JUiance entered into between Sir George Leith, Ba» 
ronet. Lieutenant Governor of Prince of W ales Island^ 
on the part of the British Government and the King 
of Quedahy Tleaoodeen, 

SEAL 

®f Tleaoodeen, 

Sultan Mooda, 

Son of Ma-aiuoi Shab, 

King of Quedah. 


In the year of the Hejirat of the Prophet, (the peace of the ^ 
most high God be upon him,) One thousand Two hundred and 
Fitteen, the year Ha, on the twelfth day of the mooth Mahar- 
rum, Wednesday. Whereas this day this writing slieweth 
that Sir George Leith Baronet, Lieutenant Governor of Pub 
Pinang, (on the part of the English Company,) has agreed on 
afld concluded a Treaty with His Majesty the Rajah Mouda 
of Pu< lis and Quedah, and ail the Officers of State aiid Chiefs 
of the twt> Countries, to be on friendly terms by Sea and Land 
as long as the Sun and Moon retain titeir motion and splendour; 
the articles of which Treaty areas folbvr. 

ArfieV 1st. The English Company are to pay anmiially to 
His Majestyof Pnrlisand Quedah, Ten tbou.sand Dollars as 
lone: as the Enarlish shall continue in possession of Pulo Pinang 
and the couutry on the op^postte Coast hereafter meotioued. 




SEAL 

of Bindaha 
Padiiku S 
Maha Ra 
of Queda 


SEAL 
of Wan N 
Abdullah 
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Article tnd. Hi* Majesty agrees fo gi^e to tlie Engfisii 
Company for ever, all that part of the Sea Coast, that is between 
Kwala Krianandthe River sideof Kwala Mooda, and nicasiir- 
iug inland from the seaside sixty Orlongs, the sv bole lps,gn, 
ahinemeationed to be measured by people appointed bj Hb 
Majesty and the Company’s people. The I’ nglisli Company 
are to protect this coast from all enemies, robbers and pirates 
that may attack it by sea from North or South. 

Article Sid. His Majesty agrees that all kinds of provisions 
granted for Pulo Pinang, the Ships of War, and Company's Ships, 
may be bought at PtiiHs and Quedah without impediment, 
or being subject to any duly or custom: and all boats going 
from Polo Pinang to Purlis and Quedah for the purpose of 
purchasing provisions are to be furnished with proper Pas|. 
ports for that purpose to pretent impositions. 

Article 4th. All Slaves running away from Purlis and Qae* 
dah fo Pulo Pinang or from Pulo Pinang to Purlis and Quedah 
shall be returned to their owners. 

Article 5th. All Debtors running from their Creditors from 
Purlis and Quedah to Pulo Pinang or from Polo Pinang to 
Purlis and Qtiedab, if they do not pay their debts, their persons 
shall be delivered up to their Creditors. 

Article 6tb. His Majesty shall net permit Europeans of 
any othei uatiou to settle in any part of his doroiawns. 

Article 7th. Ihe Company are nut to receive any such peo* 
pic as may be proved to have committed rebellion or High 
Treason Hgaiiiit His Majesty, 

Article 8th. AH persons guilty of murder, running from 
Purlis and Quedah to Palo Pinang or from Pulo Pinang to 
Purlis and Quedah, shall be apprehended and rctoroed in boudf. 




Ippehdik. 



Article 9A* All persons stcalmg Chops, (Forgery,) to be 
given op 

^ Article 10th. All those who are or may become enemies 
to the Coiispa'i} ;, His Majesty shall not assist with provisions. 

Article !lth. All persons belonging to His Majesty bringing 
I j|jg produce of the cmmtriei down the Eivers, are not to be 
niolested or impeded by the Company's people. 

Article 12th. Such articles as His Majesty may stand ia 
r,8fid of from Pulo Piuaiig are to be procured by the Compa- 
n/s Agents and the amoimt to be deducted from the gratuity. 

Article iStb. As soon as possible after the ratification of 
tliis Treaty, the arrears of gratuity now due, agreeable to the 
former Treaty aird agreciiaent, to His Majesty of Purlisand 
Qtiedah, arc to be paid oflf. 

Article 14th. On ttie ratification of this Tjeaty, all former 
I Treaties and agreements between the two Governments to be 
I Bull and void. 

i These fourteen articles being settled and concluded, betw'eea 
; His Majesty and tire English Company, the Countries of Pirr, 
lis and Qnedah and Pulo Pinwig shall be as one Country, and 
■whoever shall depart or deviate ficun any part of this agreeraeal 
I the Aiiuighty puiiish and deattoy him, he shuH not prosper. 

j This done and completed, and two Treaties of the same 
tenor and date interc!mi»geably given between His Majesty and 
I the Governor of Pulo Pitiang, and seated with the Seals of the 
I State Officers iniraediately oflriatiog tiiider His i® 

I order to prevent disputes bere&iter. 


xym 
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Wriifen Hakim ! b rail iin. Son of Sri Rajali Mooda/ by 

order of His Majesty of sxaUed dignity* 

SEAL 

of Originally translated by 

Hakim J. SWAINE. 

Ibrabim Malay Tkamslatoe, 

Revised ftom the original by 
JOHN ANDERSON. 
Malay Tbakslatoe to Goyf, 


Treaty ov Commercial Alliawcs helweenthe Bom* 
Table English East India Company^ and His Majesty 
the Bajah of Perak^ settled by Mr* Walter Sewell 
Cracriftj in virtue of Timers delegated to him by the 
Honorable John Jle.r under Banner man^ Governor of 
Prin ce of Wales Eland and its Dependencies. — Done 
on the %'t'lh Ramadlan 1233, (answering to the Even/* 
ing of the 30th July 1818.^ 

Artiile 1st. The Peace and Fiiendship now aubsisting be^. 
iweeo the Humnable English East India Company, and Hil 
Majtsty the Rajah of Perak ahall be perpetual. 

Article 2nd. The Vessels and Merchandiea belonging to 
British Subjects, or Peraoni being under (he protection of tbf 
Honorable East India Company abaU always enjoy in the Port! 
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ominions subject to His Majesty tbe Rajali of Perak 
Privileges and advantages which are now, or may a 


fa-Yored Naiioiii* 

Article 3rd. The Vessels and Merchandize belonging 
the subjects of His Majesty the Rajah of Perak shalt always 
receive similar advantages and Privileges with those in the pre. 
ceding article, as long as they are in the harbour of Fort Corn* 
wallisj and in all other places dependent on the British Go* 
yernraent of Prince of Wales Island, 

Article 4th. His Majesty of Perak agrees that he will not 
renew any obsolete and interrupted Treaties with other NationSf 
Pahlic Bodies op Individuals, the Provisions of which may in 
any degree tend to exclude or obstruct the Trade of British 
Subjects, who further shall not be burthened with any im- 
positions or Duties not levied on the subjects of other States. 

Article 5th. His Majesty the Rajah of Perak further en- 
gages that be will upon no pretence whatever, grant a mono- 
poly of any articles of Trade or Coinmodities, the produce of 
his Territories to any Person or Persons, European, American 
or Natives of any other Gountry, but that he will allow British 
Subjects to coine and buy all sorts of Merchandize, the saroa 
as other people. 

Article 6ih. The Honorable East India Company engage 
that they wilt not form any Treaties or Engagements which 
may exclude or obstruct tlse Vlerchandire of the subjects of 
the Rajsh of Perak, who come to trade at Pinang nor will they 
grant a monopoly of any sort ol Merebaadize to any descrip- 
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(Signed) 

W. S. CRACROFT, 

CoMMlSSIOilEB. 

(A true Copy) 
JOHN ANOERSONt 
Mal4T Ttanslatob to Gott* 
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Treaty of Cojimeucial Jlliance betvceen the Eo» 
norable English East India Com-pany^ and His Ma^ 
jesty the Rajah of Salengore^ settled by Mr. Waller 
Sewell Cracrof^ in virtue of Powers delegated to him by 
the Honorable John Alexander Bannerman^ Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island and Us Dependencies . — • 
Done on the 20th of Shawal, Saturday^ 1233, or 23rd 
August^ A. D. 1818. 

Article Tst. The Peace and Friendship now subsisting be. 
tween the Honorable English East Indiat Company, and Hie 
Majesty the Rajah of Saleiigore shall be perpetual. 

Article 2nd. The Vessels and Merchandize belonging to 
British Subjects, or Persons being under the protection of the 
Honorable East India Company shall always enjoy in the 
Ports and Dominions subject to His Majesty the Rajah 
of Saleugore, all the Privileges and Advantages which are 
now, or may at any time hereafter be granted to the Subjects 
of the most favored Nations. 

Article 3rd. The Vessels and Merchandize belonging to 
the Subjects of His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore shall 
always receive similar Advantiges and Privileges with those 
in the preceeding Article, as long as they are in the harbour 
of Fort Cornwallis, and in all other Places dependent on the 
British Government of Prince of Wales Island. 

Article 4tli. His Majesty of Salengote agrees that he will 
not renew any obsolete and interrupted Treaties with other 
Nations, Public Bodies or Individuals, the Provisions of 


CHC 
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Ibrahim, 
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v^liich may in any degree fend to exclude or obstruct the 
Trade of British Subjects, wlio fudher shati not be bur- 
tbsned with any impositions or duties not levied on the Sub- 
jects of other States. 

Article 5lh, His Majesty the Rajah of Salengorc further 
engages that he will upon no pretence whatsoever, grant a 
Monopoly of any Articles of Trade or Commodities, the pro- 
duce of his Territwies to any Persin? or Pcrsniis, Europeaa 
American or tlie Natives oi' any other Couiitry, but that he 
will allow Brin^Ii Siibjotls to come and buy all sorts of Mer- 
chandize, the same as other people. 

Article Gth. The nonorable East India Company engage 
that they will not torai any 'rrealies <»r Engagcniciits which 
may exclade or obstruct the iMeichaiidize oF the Subjects of 
the Rajah of Salcngoie, who emne to 'Frade at Piiiaiig, nor 
will they grant a Monopoly of any sort of Merchandize to 
one description of Persons only, as is sjiecified in the 5lh Ar- 
ticle, but will allow the Natives of Salengore to come and buy 
all soils of Merchandize the same as other People. 

Article 7th. His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore engages 
that if atiy Persons bring Subjects of the Company from 
Pinaiig and its Dependencies for Sale, he will not allow of 
their Sale in the Couirtry of Salengore, and the Honorable 
Company will be bound by a similar agreement with respect 
to the Subjects of Salengore; for the Laws of England on no 
account allow of sricli Proceedings in any of the Countries 
Subject to the British Autiioiity* 
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Article 8lh. This Treaty according to the foregoing Ar- 
ticles IS made for the purpose of promoting the Peace and 
Friendshij: of the two StateSj and securing the liberty of 
Gommerce and Navigation between their respective Subjects 

to the mutual a ! vantage of both, and of it, one Draft is ra- 
iaiued by His Majesty the Pajah of Saiengore, and one by 
Mr. Walter Sewell Cracoft, Agent of the Honorable the Go- 
vernor of Piiiaiig, — To this is affixed the Seal of tlis Majesty 
the Rajah of Snlengore to ratify it to the Honorable English 
East India Company, so that no Disputes may hereafter 
arise conceiuiisg if, but that it may be permaiient and last 
forever. 

(Signed) 

w. s. CRACROFT, 

CoMMlsSlONEll. 

(A true Copy) 

JOHN ANDERSON, 

Malav Tbanslator to Govt, 
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Tar^iTY OF CoM3fEncTJL Aelu4nce heitffeen the Bo- 
norable the English East India Compani/ and His Ma- 
jesty Sri Sultan Abdul Bachman Shau, King of Johore 
Pahang and Dependencies, settled on the part of the 
Honorable the East India Company, by Major tViUiam 
Farqiihar, Itesideni of Malacca, by virtue of Powers 
delegated to him by the .Honorable John Alexander 
Banuerman, Governor of Prince of f Pales Island and 
its Dependencies, and on the part (>f His Majesty (he 
Sultan oj J chore, Fakang, 6;c. by Ills Highness Jajjlr 
Rajah Mudah of Ithh, in virtue oj simitar Powers 
granted to him by his said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdul 
Maohman Shaze, 

Article 1st. 

The Peace and FrieiHlship imw happilj subsisting between 
file Hvunorabie English East India Companj, and His Majesty 
Sri Sultan Abdul Rachmau Shaw, King of Johore^ Pahang, &c. 
shall be perpetual. 

Article 2iid. 

The Vessels and Merchandize belonging to Brilisli Sub 
jeefs, or Persons being under (lie proteclioii of the Honorable 
East India Corapany, shall always enjoy in the Ports and Do- 
ininions of Johore, Pahang, Liugin, Rhio, and others, subject 
to His said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdul liachuian Shaw, all the 
privileges and advantages, which are now, or may at any time 
hereafter be granted to the subjects of the most favored Nations. 

Article Ssd, 

The Vessels and Merchandize belonging to the Snbieefs of 
His said Majesty Sri Siiltaa Abdui Hachman Shavr. Shall 
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always receive sinMlar advantages and privileges lu the Harbouj 
of Fort Cornwallis, and in all other Places depeudeot on the 
British Governnsent of Pfince of Wales Island. 

Article 4th. 

His said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdul Racliman SbaW} &ball 
aot renew any obsolete and interrupted Treaties with other Na- 
tions, Public Bodies or Individuals, the provisions of which 
may in any degree tend to exclude or obstruct the Trade of 
British Subjects, who farther shall not be burtheaed with 
any Inipositrons or Duties not levied oa the subjects of dthef 
States. 

Article Bth. 

His said Majesty Sri Sultaa Abdul Rachman Shaw, farfhcf 
Engages that he will upon no pretence whatever grant a Mono- 
poly of any Articles of Trade or Conimddkies, the produce 
of his Territoriesj to any Person or Persous, European, Ameri- 
eati or Natives. 

Article 6th. 

It is finally declared that this Treaty which according to 
the foregoing articles, is meant far promoting the Peace and 
Friendship of the two States, and securing the liberty of Cooi. 
merce and Navigation between their respective Subjects to the 
mutual advantage of both, shall last forever. 

In tolsen of truth and for the satisfaction of both parties, we 

have hereunto afiixcd our Signatures and Seals in llhio this 
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NiBeteentli day of August, A. D. 1818: answering to tW 
Sixieeuth daj of the Moath Sawai in the year of the Hi. 

giia 


SEAL 
of Major 
Farquhar. 

(Signed) Win. Farquhar, 
Resident of Malacca 
and Commissioner on the 
pari-of the British Goverameot. 


THE CHOP 
of the Rajah 
Moodaor Heir 
Apparent of 
Rhio. 


(A true Copy) 

JOHN ANDERSON, 
Matay TRaasaaTOR to Goti, 





APPENDIX. 


Of tjje Jsortgtnjl Inh^bitaj^ts of the Malayan 
Peninsula^ and particularly of the Ne^roes^ called 
Semang, 


rp 

JL His subject has afTortled matter of curious and interesting 
speculation to several writers of modern date. Marsden, Lejdeii, 
Raffles and Crawfurd have alternately bestowed a slight atteii' 
lion upon it; hot it is one which requires more min of e hives* 
tigaticiii, and would amply repay the labours of the Philoso* 
plier. Of the interior parts of the Malayan Peninsula which 
is the Siivariia, or Gold Island, one of the three sacred Isles of 
the Hindus (a ) and the Grand Depot for souls after death ; (b ) 
there is little known even at the present day and the researclics 
which have hitlierto been made, regarding the Aborigines of 
that portion of the East, have as yet been exceedingly defective, 
and unattended with any satisfactory result. “ la our present 

( .) Sii Siaaitoid Riffles remarks “ F.triher iovestigation may pcihapJ estjblisk 
Java and Sumatra, or raiher ibe Malayan ports (in which general icrm «re may 
include ail the Islands containing the Malayan potrs) at not only the laprabane 
or Tapiovana uf the ancients, but also the Sacrcd Isles Ot the Uindtti, ( HU« 
tory ol Java, va!> rsi page 5.) 


Panra'ijicfi lie mmt liave used ihe sanse dafs^ and which he had probably received 
liocn tie Hbcfas whoia lie co» verted w.itii at Alex^'indrijj beiiigj 

»ecofding to the Paoraeics, in ihe cenire of ihe PeRiniob^ if mosi be of e^'UTie 
li tboat iB'c ,«fegrcesof L^tirnde Hortb^ and ifiere it is pfsjccd by Abu! Falsify 
mmi in 4° 20* by .Fioieoaf Mi^Lanca is called in the Piiranas Yamafa and Mafayst 
whicli lasr dcnoiBirtaiiQB it. still fetaini,* ft is sryird alto Chanch^na^pada 
willi tile Goldcri: skffli* .It may be tr*i tiated the Coimcry of the Golden Fce?^ 
a title assamed ..by the Emperors of .Av», and other IGngs of fhat parr of Ae 
world *, and the Malaya* breease is as, famocs In the E«i| as the Sab^ean in the 
Wcit ; «od itt capital w is alto ealled S^ba orZ-ib!«« In the beginning of ifie 
B^ahmanda^piirina^ It is .deeltred^ tbit the suong hold of Yamaiii TriXsitSg 
lhai i» to say the Pcninsolt of Malacca is too Yojanai long and |o broad, which 
is sbiicieiicly accoratc# Ptoleifif there a place called M^laioucoloa 

probably from the Sanserti M.^laya^ctilaro, which implies a pi»ce 00 ifiebortfcrs 
OF afeores of Malay the .same is called Maleiar by M-rreo Polo^ Malayatir wd 
Mtskya^cwlaf!! arc synony aoiis/*® |tj| slngoUr lll&l. liic Cirv of Canca Nagaia ot 
Ma-L:wcapiirij is placed by Fcolemy lo'ilic cxief Lailcodc of rlie Riter Dindingi 
io the Perak Teirifoiy, {which' ts kmmm m ifie or Land of Tin of the 

safic author, I and which. is no dorsht .the lame City ailaded fo in fhc Stjara Mi* 
laya or MsLyan Annal#,. wriiieo in the ye»r of ihc Hfjfirat loti or a little 
more than two Ceiuorics ago* -.It -is ihereiii fnenfinoed ih^t Rajali Sarari f$im 
shah, {said 10 be a dcsccnila«i: of Alexander the Great, | ** for med 1 lie design 
of lobjogaiing China mi for .ibis porpoie hit Men ai Arint mi the Rajahs <fe« 
prodarii on him, assembled from.cvery ^*iartcr with their hosiSj, to ihc number of 



{c} Cr»w ford's Archipelago, foL i 36* 


♦ Milfotd'i Esiayi' As# Res. lol. iO| pages 144,1 4S» 
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syto the Government of Prince of Wales Island,) who publish- 
ed a paper on the Malay Nation, in the 13th vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, relative to the Aborigines of the Peninsula. “ The 
Malays/’ observes this author, ** seem to have occupied a 
Country previously unappropriated, for, if we except au incon- 
fiderable race of Calfrtes who are occasionally found near the 
mountains and a few tribes of the Oraog Benua, there does not 
exist a vestige of a nation anterior to the Malays in the whole of 
the Peninsula. As the population of the Peninsula has excited 

one thoisiitj4 arid two Witli this prodigioiis hoit| he adriisced sgainst China, 
iftd in his coorse Forests were converted iitfo open plaint; the earth shoolc and 
the shickeis moyed, the lofty gronndi became level and the Rocks flew off 
in shivers; and the large Rirert were dried ap to the mud* Two months he 
marched on without delay, and the daikcst night was illaminated by the light 
of tbeif armour, like the lustre of the full m>on, and the noise of the Thunder 
could not be hc^rd for the load noise of the Champions and warriors, mixed 
with the cries of the Horiea and Elephants* Every Country which R Jih Sar.iii 
approached, he subdued and reduced under his subjeflio^i, till at last he ap* 
preached the Country of Gangga Nigara, the Rajah of which was named Gf«ggi 
Shih Juana, which City is siiuated on a Hill of very steep approach i» fronf, 
but of easy access in ^bc rear ; * In fort was situated on the banks of the River 
Dinding, in the vicinity of Perak.'* It is also worthy of notice thu there 
are two Rivers under this mountain, which bear the name ol S^ng^h ICechil and 
Sangah Besar or the great and small Sangah* It will also be observed by a rc-» 
fercncc to any of ihc Charts of the Straits of Malacc-i, that there is an island 
called Callum or GoHcng which IWms the Straits of the same name and which 
are about a d.»y's sail from the Dindingn There is a River of the same oiifiie oa 
the main, from which much exported and which is perhaps the Mdaioo- 

colon of Ftol 8M¥ and Malaya.Culam of the Sanscrit, notwithstanding the 
powerful arguments against such a supposition* it must tioi be omuted^^TO 
notice besides that there is another River to the Southward ol Colong called 
Langaf, which bears such a striking affin ity to Lancs* 

^ Forrest allulds to a remarkable mountain in this qaaftcf Guftong gaatong 

flanging Hilils lemitkiM® Rcai Larooi Rivers** 
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much inferesf, roy attention has been particularly directed! to 
the various tribes stated to be scattered over the Country. 
Those oil the Hills are usually called Semaiig and are woolly 
headed; those on the plains, Orang Beiiiia oi people belong- 
ing to the Country, the word Beuua being applied by the Ma* 
lays to any extensive Country, as Benua China, Beuua Kling, 
but it appears to be only a sort of Malay plural to the Arabic 
word Ben or Beni, signifying a tribe.” (d). This hypothesi* 
hoviever is satisfactorily ton filled by AJarsden, who asserts that 

An iriieili^ent auihor, Cris»rutd) a8>eit» ihat “ The word Kolon ii 

wh'huuc Anj a'lisraU'jn Javanese a«d aieam die Wcsl arsd die coii-poynd word 
Malnju-ktilan ejtacUy in die oiiier in which ii stMiids Malays of die West/®' 
aiul afterwards ** Thcie it ao unanswerable objeflion agair.il supposing Malayi 
K'iion to be on die Malayan Feninsub, or suppcs’ng this bii£ itr be, rfie Golden 
ChcisoncsDs or Ktiuc at w.hi.ch will occur ai oi-cc to e¥cry one fatsiiliar 
with die well knovrn Iiailory of the M-ilaps, It is iliis ; i.n die age o,f ProLEMy^ 
and for n^iany age's aCier it the Malayan Feninsuia was oninhiibitctf^ or irihabittcl 
only by a fevy a/gfo resembh.ng d:c CArniibab of Andjiaans' .wretched 

beings with wh''*% nietc C‘..tuld hare been no inicicoonrji or. at le.'ist sio com® 
ii;cri,'r,* The M days. did not emigrate fro.oi Sumitfai iheir parent conniryi and 
settle in die Mala jar* .Pcrdnsuhij unni die cruiipariiit. r ly iiii.»dcfft pcfioil of 1 
M dstiusand years after ilic litne of PToiE,MT,, widic Malacca was not fotiodcd 
liiinl 125,2, nful cvety other Mulay sia:c on d»c Prtdi-siib is of silli more 'rcccfit 
fouridador/' d-e Aichiprlago, voL page 

fd). We arc ii.'fVoiiKd by Mus Jen that the bum urans arc Hfiiff persuaded 
that vaiioos panicular persons arc..w.!tat diey term bciwd"/* {<j«cred, invuL 
ncrablcj not liable to ,a€cidend*|. The .belief which prevails in that Island 
flow ever amoogit the M.Jiiysp of the transrosgratittn of soots, does no! extend 
to die Mabys of she Pcrdr-sohi, who have spirits ani imaj,Mn=«ry beirgii of their 
own, which wc may safely reckon the a?id Bdbn, Mr* Mars-, 

cicn Riys of the Sumatrans ** 'They have an impctfeifl nyfion of a tfitifmpsyckssii^ 
biu t'Or in any drjirre sjsieroanc, nor Cimviiderrt! as an ardede of religious faith® 
PopuUr stories piev.4i! amongst them, of such a pai’ itrubr man being changed 
iiiia a tiger or other bcaii# .They ftccm 10 ihii.ki indccdi ilmi dgwi m gmttd 
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Benua is a genuine Malay word signifying country, region, 
land, and that a slight variafion of the word, as Wheiinua or 
Feniuia is fiiund in the Bisayan dialects of the Pbillippines and 
the languages of the South Sea Islands, bearing a precisely si- 
milar sigiiification. In my inquiries amongst the Malays I 
have not been able, however, to discover, that the term Orang 
Benua, ( which is literally Aborigines or people of the land,) 
is ever applied to any particnlar race of the Malayan Peninsula, 
the supposed aboriginal tribes being styled Safcci or Orang 
Bukit, Orang Laut and Seniang. According to the Malayan 
Legends, indeed, there is a race of wild people said to be found 
in the interior of Burnam, the boundary between the States of 
Perak and Salengore, designated Tuah Benua, (e) by the Sa- 
langoriaiis and known at Quedah by the name of Mawas. 
They are represented as bearing a strong reseinblance to the 
Mawa or long armed Gibbon, and instead of having a bone in 

are aduatetl with tlie spicits of departed men, and no consideration will prevail 
©Ti a countryman to catch or to wound one, but in self defence, or immcdiatclf 
after the afl of destroying a ftiend or relation* They apeak of them with a 
degree of awe and hesitate to call them by their common name (tiraau or ma- 
cliangl lerming them respedfuHv Siwa, the wild anitnali or even Nencfc, { an. 
cestors,} as really believing them soch, or by way of soothing them, as oiac 
sgn Of anr coon fry folks call the fairies ** the good people..** 

, (e) In file , hiifory . ol Samarra there is - a dejeription . of' two races of wild 
people on ihti lalgntl . called 0,raf>.g K«bii atid Orang. Guga, ' i he biter of «r horn 
seems to corretpond with the description of the Eilian of the Pcninstila. •* its 
the comse of my enquiries amongst the Haiivcs** observes Mr. Marsden, 
concerning the aboriginci of the island, 1 have been jnfoimcd of two dif. 
feienr species of people dispersed in the woods, and avoiding all communicattoa 
with other itihabitanfs. These they call Orang Kabo and Orang Gogis. The ^ 
former are said to be pretty espcohlly in, that part of the comirrjr'; 

which lici bcSifcco Pdicmbang tad Jtmbii eofliC’'hayc t* timet beca caught _ ^ 


tbe lower part of the arm, they have a piece of sharp iron which 
serves the double purpose of au arm and a cleaver for cutting 
wood. There is another savage race, according to the Ma. 
lavs, called Oiliau, who are covered with hair and have nails 
of extraordiaarv length. Their principal occupation is said 
to be tending the Tigers, which are their peculiar Hock, as the 
Buffaloes are of ihe Malays. lu rainy nights fhev are repre- 
sented by the Malays as sometimes coming lo tiieir icsidence 
and demanding fne, which those who are acquainted wiih their 
savage disposition hand them upon the p>int of a Sumpit or 
Arrow Tube, or at the extremity of a sword, as were the per- 
son to present it with his hand, he wuiiid inevitably he seized 
and devouied by the savage ni oister, a fate, which the credulous 
Malay fumly believes, has bel'allea many. 

It IS adiiiiiable litiw the Mahuineta is of the present day even, 
assign to these regions Inhabitants so aptly coinciding with the 

ant! k-*pr as slave* iu Lihyr>, a m^m of that pl 'Ce ii now fnariiet! to a 10* 
Icrably. .fiaoiisoror ICaba gill,, who. was carricJ c.fF by a piity that diseoveretl 
|hcif hots* They hvte a laogodge quite peculiar to l!Tmscltes am! ihey eat 
promiscutmsiy wbarever the woods ^.fTud, as deer, elephants, ihinoceros, wild 
loiikes, or moikeys. The Otigw are much scaicer iluis these, differing 
in little bat the use of speech, frtj-ra the O'. .-ng Uur», cif Borneo, ilicir badici 
being coferfitl whli long There liaic not hern above two or three in- 

itarc.'s of flieif being met with by people of Lihyii whuoi any ioforma* 

tion IS derived), sod o-ne of the^c w-as entfapped many years a^o, in much the 
•ame m inner as the c*f|^.ntcf in Filpj)*'* fables caught ilic mo*. key* He had 
childien by a L-bw-ri iir,,Mii,aii .which alio were mtiic li<*iry ihan the cammoit 
face, but fhe i.hird leocfatiors. .'arc not 10 he dlstiiigwisheci ffoin otlieii. The 
trader will bcsuiw what aseisiure af’ f^ith be ihti.ks due to this lelaiiofi, 
Ihe veracity of which I dci.’-ftot preteml to vouch for# It his prolwbly some 
fiiLM ctafioo in iriiih| bat is cxiggciiiicd k llic ciraaiiai.cci/^ Hiitoij of 
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snjthological snpersiitions of the Hindoos, Fitter subjects 
could not indeed be attributed to the Sovereiga of Darkness, 
Tvliose abode is said to be iu the Peninsula of Malacca, thia 
the Mawas and Bilian races above described ; whose appearance 
is quite consistent with what some intelligent Christians eveo, 
consider as the Imps of the infernal regions, and it is still more 
remarkable that the supposed residence of the Mavras Species, 
is, according to the Malays, in the very neighbourbood of thfc 
Stite of the City of the Hiiulus, Yatna-puri, or the grand 
Depot for souls after death. Another circumstance deserving 
of notice if, that the Menaagkabaus of Sumatra, supposed to 
be the primitive Malays, deduce their origin from two bro- 
thers named Perapati Si Balang and KeiTumunggungan who 
are described as being among the forty companions of Noah in 
the ark and whose landing at Palembangor at a small islet near 
it named Lanka Pura” ( probably the small Island of Lucepura,) 
is attended witli the cifcumstance ofthc dryland beind first 
discovered by the resting upon it of a bird, “ (Perapaii is 
literally a Pigeon,}’ that flew from the Vessel. From thence 
they proceeded to the mountain named Siguntang*G untaiig and 
afterwards to Pi iangau in the neighbourhood of the great Vol- 
cano, which at this day is spoken of as the Capital of Menaiig- 
kaban,” ( f) Now we have before seen that there is a mountain 
called GunoiigGantaiig iu the Perak Country, the supposed 
Yama-puri, and what is still more extraordinary the King of 
Feiak iu opposing the claims of the Siamese to a Boonga Mas 
or Golden Flower, in a letter to a friend, says, 1 am he 
who holds the Rova! Sword and the Dragon Betel Stand, and 
the Shell Fish which came out of the S^a, which came 
( t } History of Samaua, pages 332 . 333 . 
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Ibe Hiil of Segangfang.” I do not profess myself siifficienlly 

con^'eisant with the subject to reason farther on this singular 

coiutidence, but it appears to me that many curious inferences 
might be drawn from it and I shall leave the matter for the in. 
Vfisfigafion of a more scientific pen. 

At Perak, the principal Tin Country of the Peninsula, there 
are two distinct races of Wild people in the interior, the one 
called Semang, resenihling those of Qaedah in persona! appear- 
ance, hut speaking a different dialect, K>iiie what more civiliz- 
eel and fond of collecting Silver and Gold, with which they 
ornament their Spears and Knives, which they obtain in e«- 
change for the products of the Woods ; the other race are called 
Orang Sakei by some and Orang Bukit or Hill people, by 
others, (g) They are much darker complcxioned than the 

i g ) Thii race of people seem to correspoml in their appearance ami habits 
with a tribe called Jokong which Sir S. Raffles describes as being foand near 
Malscct.* I had an oppurionitp” lenarks this Auihor, in hia paper on the 
Malay nation, “ of leeiog far® of theae people from a tribe in the neighboar. 
boad of Malacca, it eoniiaced of ahunt <o people, and the tribe was called 
Jokong. These people, from their eccaaional iniescnurie with the Malayan 
Villages dependant on Milacea, ipeak the Itognage aufficiently well to be 
generally underatood. TNjr relate that there are two other tribes, the Orang 
Benuaaid the Orang Udal. The former appear ro be the moat in^resiing « 
compoiing the rm-Joriry, the latter ii only another name for the Semang or 
Cadriet. They etc not eircomcitfr! and they appear to have received tome 
InstroSion regarding Nahi Isa ttr at ihey prWMMnce ii Nabi Iiher, They how. 
ever have no hocki nor any word for God whom they designate by the Pot- 
iBguftc DetM. They men ate well for*Md, rather ahort, reiemblitsg the Malay 
in Cuontenance, bttt having a tharper and aaalitr nose. They marry but one 
wife whether rich or poor, and oppeir tw obaerve no particular Ceremony ac 
their noptialt. The Consent of the Git i and the parenis being obtained the 
couple are contideted ai man and w ife. 

' • At, Rt. vi^, n, pge loj. 
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Jlalajs ljut fairer ihmt the St-tnaugs, and their hair is elrighi 
lib <lie Maliiy. TluHe people lead a similar wandering and 
mispUlcd life with the Si'niiUig-s and speak a distinct language 
ofllieir own. Tht'V are i;nt so timid as the Semangs and some- 
times came down In thr Malayan Villages to amuse the laha- 
biiaids by their peculiar Dances and Music. Their ordinary 
dicss consists of o piece »1 bark beat out, lied round their mid- 
dle, but in the Woods they are fft:c|uenlly met quite naked. 

Jiiith tribes aic reported to be pretty numerous on the Hills 
vliich diude the Perak from the Patani States, and they are 
often engaged in hsJStiHfics with each other. They are not so 
rintraciahle as the Scmaiigs, and some of their children are train- V 

ed lip as doiucslit’s in the iMalayan famiiirs. 

The Oraiig Laut is a race of people resembling (he Malays 
in appearance, who litcalriuisl entirely on the water. They 
are certaiisly (he Irhlhyophitgi of the East, as they subsist 
wholly upon fssh. iJr. Leyden supposes the Lattas of Sumatra 
to be the Ichlhyojshagi described by Herodotus ; but there are 
several circumstances in his description which would seem 
tn fuutiiidict siifh a snpptssitinii. The same author also, in 
alluding to the Balta Aiilhiopophagi or Cannibals of Sumatra 
says, ( ii) “ 1 liis iuhunian custom is not however without a 
precedent in hist»»ry, for Hetudotiu positivtdy asserts that the 
Paday or Piidaui, about 500 years before our asra, were not 
only addicted to the eating of raw Flesh, but accustomed to 
kill and eat llicir relations when they grew old. Now it is 
curious that Batta or IJallay, for the oame is written both ways, 
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feemsto be the very word wliicb, in Greek, is rendeied Padaoi, 
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•be letter p being almost always pronooHeed b among several of 
the Indo Chinese nations, as in the word Pali which is almost 
always pronounced Bali. The following is the account which 
Herodotus gives us of the Paday or Padaoi, “ another Indian 
nation, who dwell to the Eastward of these, (the Indian Icb- 
tbyophagi ) are of iiomidic habits and eat raw Flesh j They are 
called Paday and are said to practise such customs as the foU 
lowingj whoever of the community, be he man or woman, 
happens to fall sick, his must familiar frieuds, if it is a man 
itill bioi, saying, that by his pining in sickness, his Flesh will be 
spoiled for them, and though he deny that he is sick, they do 
not attend to him, but put him to death and feast on him. 
When a woniau fall sick, she is treated in like manner by her 
most intimate female associates. They also sacrifice and feast 
on him who arrives at old age and this is the reason that so few 
ever attain it, for they hill every one who fall sick, before that 
period.” (i) Although this account corresponds in some par- 
ticulars with the habitsof the Battas, yet it differs materially in 
others. The Battas, it is well known, inhabit the central parts 
of Sumatra and but rarely approach the Sea Shore. They 
could not therefore be termed Ichthyopfiagi, as they scarcely 
see Fish. The Oraiig Lautof the present day are uot known 
to be addicted to Caanabalisin, tho* it is extremely probable 
they were in former times, as they yet retain all the charac- 
teristics of the most savage life. They rove about from one 
Island to another, and are found in greatest numbers about the 
Xancavy Group of Islands opposite Quedah and in the Straits 
of Siacapore and Dryon. They subsist wholly by Fishing and 
are very expert at striking the Fish with the Spear. They 
( 1 } Heiodotai Lib, y, S. 99. 
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JifC prineipally in small Canoes. Sometimes, when tbe weather 
is boisterous or their little barks require repair, they erect tem- 
porary huts on the seashore. They are almost all covered with 
ringworms and scorbutic eruptions and have altogether a most 
ttjualid, wretched look. They are sometimes, when chance 
throws tliem in the way and they have become a little civilized, 
employed by the Malays to pull an Oar, at which, from their 
continual practice, they are very expert. Their Religion is, 
ad Symessays of the Aadamaners, “ the genuine homage of 
nature,” oflFering up a hasty petition to the Sun or the Moon. 

Of the origin of that most singular and curious race, called 
Semang, (k) the Malays possess no tradition. Certain it is 
however, that the tribes ofthem which inhabited various parts 

|k } 1st liii distiutsitloci on the language ind litt^ratore of the Eiit^ Dr« Lef« 
ieti oi^kes fnentiao of the Negro Tribes as follows, ** The Pspoa«, termed bf 
ihexDseivch l^gloU^ but the Spaniards of the PhilUppincs, aigriios del monti^ 
from their coloor aod woolly hair, are the iccuad race of abongtiteft in the 
E stern Lies, in scvertl of which they are still to be found, and in aH of which 
they seem to have originally existed# Some of these divisions have formetl 
small lavage states, and made some advances towards civilizuion, but the greater 
pars of them, even with the example of more civilized races before their eyes, 
have betrayed no syrop oms, cither of a taste or capacity for iisiftrovcmeni 5 and 
continoe in their prima-ry state of nakedness, sleeping on trees, devoid of housea 
or clothing and snhsistiog on the spontaneous proda^s of the forest, or the 
pfec^dioos success of their hunting and hshiog. The Papuas or Oriental N'*gros, 
iccm 10 be all divided into very small atatet or rather societies, very little 
eosinefted with each other* Hence their language is broken into a mulutude 
of diakas, which, in process of time, bf scparati.va, accident and oral cor* 
ippiion have nearly lost all rescmblaece. The Malays of the Peninsula con« 
sider the language of the blacki of the Hills as a mere jargon, which can only 
ht compared to the clfattcflng of large birds and the Papua dialcdfs in many 
of the Eastero Isles, ire generally fiesred ib. the Mine light#'* As# ^ei# - 
?ol# iO| pge aiS® ' 
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on both sides of the Peniusnia were much more Bumerous be- 
fore many of the present Malayan Colonies were founded by 
eaiigrauts from Sumatra. The Seiiiaiigis are designated by the 
Malays Semang Paya, Bukit, Bakow and Bjia. TiieSeniang 
Paja . arc those who reside outlie plains and borders of Mo- 
rasses; the Semang Bukit, wliose abtide is on lire Hills, and the 
Seaiang Bakow are so tailed from their frequenting the Sea- 
shore and occasionally taking up their quarters in the Man- 
grove Jungles, The Semang Bila arc those who liave been 
somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits and have had in- 
itreourse with the Malays. A similar race of people are said 
to have formerly inhabited a!! the Islands of the Archipelago 
and small parties are still to be found on many of them. To 
the Eastward they are called Dyak and on the East Coast of 
the Peninsula Paiigito. They are at present most numerous iff 
the interior of Ian, a small River to the Northward of the 
Mil bow, near the lofty mountaiu Jerei, in th^ Qncdah territo- 
ry. There are small parlies also in the mountains inland of 
Jooroo and Brian opposite Pinang. Their huts or temporary 
dwellings, (for they have no fixed habitations and rove about 
like the Beasts of the Forest,) consist of two Posts stuck into 
the Ground, with a small cross piece, and a few leaves or 
branches of Trees laid over to secure them from the weather. 
Some of them, indeed, iu the thicker parts of the Forest, where 
the Elephants, Tigers and other wild Animals are most abuiid- 
ant, make their temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large Trees. Their clothing consists chiefly of the 
inner bark of t rees, having no inanufactutes of their own. A 
few who have ventured to approach the Malayan Villages, 
however, obtain a little Cloth ia Exchange for Elophaut’s Teeth, 
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Galirii, Daromar and Canes, which they procure in the Forest, 
but of the iiitrinsielR^alue o-f which they possess little knowledge, 
and are generally imposed upon by the crafty Malay. Front 
the Malays also, they procure their Arms and Knives and To- 
bacco, of which last they make great use. They in torn fre- 
quently impose uptmtbe superstitious Malays, when they have 
HO products to barter and wi#h to procure a supply of Tobac- 
co, by presenting them with the Medicines derived from par- 
ticular Shrubs and Trees iu the Woods, and which tliey repre- 
sent as efficacious for the cure ef head-aclres and other com- 
plaints. 

The Semangs subsist upon the Birds and Beasts of the Forest 
and Roots. They eat Elephants, Rhinoceros, Monkeys and 
Rats, and with the exception of the partial and scanty supplies 
which they obtain from the Malays, they have no Riceor Saif. 
They are very expert with theSompit and poison the darts 
with Ipoh, procured from tbejuice of various Trees, which is 
a deadly poison. They handle the Bow and the Spear with 
wonderful dexterity and destroy the largest and most powerful 
Animals by ingenious contrivances. They seldom sulFer by 
Beasts of prey, as they are extremely sharp sighted, and as 
agile in ascending the Trees as the Monkeys. Their mode of 
destroying Elephants, in order to procure the Ivory, or their 
Flesh, is most extraordinary and ingenious. They lay in wait 
in small parties of two or three when they have perceived any 
Elephants ascend a hill, and as they descend again, which they 
ustially do at a slow pace, plucking the branches as they move 
along, while the hind legs are lifted up, the Semang cautiously 
approaching behind, drives a sharp pointed Bamboo or piece 
of Neebong which has been previously well hardened in the 
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fire, and touclied with poison, into tlie sole of the Elepbanfi 
foot, (1) with all bis force, which cffcctualij lames the A ni. 
Hja! and most commonly causes him (o fail, when the whole 
party rushes upon him with spears and sharp pointed sticltg 
and soon dispatch iiiin. The Rhisioceriis they obtain with even 
less difficulty. This Animal, which is of solitary habits, is 
found frequently in marshy places, with its whole body iamiers. 
ed ill the Mud and part of the head only projecting. The 
Malaya cal! them Badak Tapa, or the recluse Hhiiioceros. 
Towards the close of the rainy seasoiq they are said to bury 
themsclveg in this manner indifferent place*, and upon-llie diy 
■weather setting in, and from the powerful effects- of a vertical 
Sun, the Mud becomes hard and crusted, and the Rhinoceros 
cannot effect its escape without considerable difficulty and e»- 

{ I ) It H .inguUr th.t the mode of deitroyiog Eleph.ntt !n AhyMtei. « de.. 
cribed hy B'oee it not much different from fh»t pMcfiied by the Semtngi. 
Two Men on Horseback dart in tmonytt the Elephanti or gallop Bp cio»e to 
» tingle one, “ After baeing «<dr him torn o«ree or twine in pormii of (be 
Hoise, the Horieman ndei clote op alorg^ide of him and dropt hit companion 
jost behind on the off tide and while he engagei the Elephant'* attrotioo upon 
the Horse, the footman beh'nd givei him a drawn stroke jnit above the heel 
or what 10 man it calied the tendon of Achiliea. This is the critical moment, 
the Horieman immediately wheels round and t .kc. his companion np behind him 
•od ride, of foU yreed aft., the rm of the herd, if they have started more 
th»n one, and .omeiimet an eapert Agageer will kill three o.t of one herd. 
If the tword ia good and the man not afraid the tendon is commonly separated 
and tf U 11 not cat through so far divided, that the animal, with the strew 
he pofi upon it, breaks the remaining part asander. In either caie he remaini 
incapsbie of advat.cing a step, till the honeman retBrning, or his coropanioni 
coming np pierce him through with laveline. and lances, he then fall, to the 
ground and expires with the lost «f blood.- Brace's Travels, vol. Book », 
Chap, aod, page zj^ 
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ertlon. The Semangs prepare themselves veith large quaiiti- 
ties of combustible materials with which they quietly approach 
the Animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an iniraense fire 
ever him, which being kept well supplied by the Semangs with 
fresh fuel, soon completes his destruction and renders him in 
a fit state to make a Meal of. The projecting horn oil th« 
Snout is carefully preserved, being supposed to be possessed 
of medicinal properties and highly prized by the Malay s,^ to 
whom they barter it for their Tobacco, &c. 

A more simple and natural mode of bestowing names cannot 
well be imagined, than that adopted by the Semangs. They 
are called after particular Trees, that is, if a Cliild is born 
under, or near a Cocoaaut or Dorian, or any particular Tree 
ill the Forest, it is named accordingly. They have Chief* 
amongst them, but alt property is in common. They worship 
the Sun. Some years ago, the Bindahara, or General of Que- 
dali, senttwo of these people for the inspection of some of hi* 
English Friends at Pinang; but shortly after leaving Quedali, 
one of them, whose fears could not be appeased, became very 
obstreperous, and endeavored to upset the small Boat, in 
which they were embarked ; the Malays, therefore, with their 
usual apathy and lodifference about human life, put the poor 
Creature lo death, and threw him over board ; the other ar- 
rived in saftey, was kindly treated, and received many present* 
of Spades, Hatchets and other Iron Implements, which he ap- 
peared to prize above every thing else. On his return to Ian, 
he built himself a small Hut, and began to cultivate Maize, 
Sugar Cane and Yams. He is still there, and is said to be a 
quiet inoffensive man. This naan was at (he time of his visit 
to Pinang, when 1 saw him, about ^ years of age, four feet. 



one, who was sent fo him bf the King of that Country, in his 
Service, man j years. He was procured when a Chiid, and has 
no recollection of his own language. I am informed however 

the Malays, lhal the dialect tif that liibe is dif&reat froai 

, J fii } Tile Eist Crawfisrtl, *• ii i'llisfioA ftrieff of 

the I'Mi man species, aad et itlentlfi- ■ « itifcrior ofie» Tlieir piitif sfiHire aiitl 
feeble frames cannot be ascribed to the poterijr of tlieir food, or iiie li$rdsliip$ 
of ibeir coridition, for ibe lank haired r.^ces fifing ««def cifciswitinm 
pFCC-ir tout, hate figorcMis const ttotfont* ■ Islaisils ilicf enjof almost t%m 

eloMfcly to iliemsef%'es^ yet thcf haft in no fosiarce eftt tiien abotc ihe most 
state of baibarisiii* ' Wrerever thnf arc eocoontefcd hf the fslr raeei 
thrf sre h on red down like , the wild -mimzh of ihe Coffsi ■ inil drlfwi f® tit 
moMorains and fasteoesses ificapable of resistance** Sir Eferard Home fifci 
the foHo.»?ng descriptionr of a Papaa Negro carried to Etiglantf by T* S* E.if® 
Tile Fripoan d'ffers froin the Afficait Negfo in ibe following paifi*. 
Cttlars* His &kiii is of a Ifghfcr coloor, woolly barr groMrs in folfi, 
indeitefi hair has a spiral twist. The foiehead is higbe? and the hinil heid 
is not so fiicb eot off* The most projecls ipore from i be face. The upper 
lip ii lof»ger mi more promiricnt. The, lower lip projefts forward forin flit 
lower |iw to such an cstictst that the chin forms no pare of the fjicft the lower 
part of wb'cli is. formed bf the month* The baitoki «e lo »ich lower ihm 
in ihe N»-gro as to Imm a striking maik of ilisstnfli<i»|f bttl ihe c«lf of tie l«f 
if ®$ iiigh as in the Negro. 
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tBose of Qnedah. He is not of such a jet black gloss jap* 
pearance as IheSeroarig from Quedah whom I saw, nor the two 
Andamans who were at this Settlement some time ago. A few 
inoiitlis since, a party of fifteen of the Seraaugs, who reside On 
the mountains of Jooroo, came down to one of the Villages in 
the Honorable Company’s Territory, and having experienced 
kind treatment, and received presents from some of the [aha* 
bitanis, they have continued in that neighbourhood ever since, 
and frequently visit the Villages. 

There is little doubt that the degenerate Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, in the Ray of Bengal, are descended from 
the same parent stock as the Semangs, and it is extraordinary 
that they have preserved the same uniformity of manners and 
habits through such a series of ages. It will be seen, by a re- 
ference to the following specimen of the Semang language, 
that there is a very material difference in many of the words 
as collected by Colonel Mclnues, (late Malay Translator at 
Piiiaug,) from a Semang of Ian, and published by Mr. Craw- 
ftird, and those collected by Mr. Maingy, the Resident of Pro- 
vince Wellesly, from the Semang of Jooroo, inland of the Ho* 
norable Company’s Territory, a distance of not more than 40 
miles, and that the Andaman language bears no resemblance to 
either. •... 


% 



fo dialecls and of 


Teh Karmow 
Maidap 
Feh f fail a r 


Tabing Chuhaft 


R(»ad . . .i 

j 

Water . . . 

iea . . . . 

River . , . 

Flood . . 

Ebb ... . 

Ha . . 

fioh . 
Lawat , 
Sutigei . 
Paaiog , 
Siut . 

Bun . . .. . 
Moon . . 

Star . . . . 

.\liikalok 
Bulan . 
Hinting 


Ujan . . 

17* 

'Us . . 

rire . 

Smoke . . . 

Lightning . . 
Fbonder . . 

Wind . . . 

Elottd , . . 

a r it . . • 

ITel . . 

Kilat . . 

•'at . , 

Bioh . . 

Miga , , 

Till, Amea 

bight . . ■ 

Cbahai 
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Semang Semang . , 

Juoruo. Ian or Quedah. ” anran. 


Brother 
Sister . 

Infant 


T(»bai . 
Waij-ku-raaa 
Wang . . 


Cold . . 

Gau, Amad 

« . a • « c 

^ Choma 

• 


Hot . . . 

Pedee , . 

• I » « « « ' 

. Mooloo 

« 


lllsC'k . .» •' 

Beiteng . 

. Belting 

Jcheegheoga 


Chartoai . . 

Auggn . . 

. IVI anny ing . 

« « » 

« 


Ashes . . c 

Tebut , . 

. Tapip 

« • » 

• 


Chilh . . . 

Budbiid . 

, Panjak 

t * * 

« 


Tree . . . 

Kniiig . . 

. Chuck . . 

• * * 

• 


Leaf . . . 

Klee . . 

• • ■ * • • 

« 



Baltan 

Latei . 

«: « • « 

m « 

• 


Bough . 

IVboa . • 

* « * ' • 

• « ft 

• 


Flower 

Biiiigei • . 

• • • • • 


• 


Rice . . . 

Bei . . 

. Baj as . • 


- 


Salt . . . 

Geam . . 

• Siyah . . 




Miik . . . 

Boo . . 

• 



" W- 

Death . . . 

Kahis . . 

• Kabis . . 


m ■ 

• 

Life . 

Gamas . . 

m- * 


- 

■P 

Sick . . , 

Miji . . 

# • 



'm. 

F'ever . . . 

Maa . . 

» t • . ■ ■» 


m 


Small Pox 

Cbarojiang 



• 

• 

Man . . . 

Tumhal . 

^ I'eunkal 

. Camoloa 


''m' 

Woman . . 

Mabei . . 

. Badon . . 

'i 


%% 

Virgin . . , 

Kedah . . 

• • 

O) 

“ 

<a 

Father . . 

Kau 

, A i • • 


•* 

- 

Mother 

Boh . . 

.Mak 

* 

** 



ng . . •! * ■ " 
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Englisli. . 

Semang 

Joorou. 

Semang 

Ian or Queilalu 

. Andaman* 

9 

Hog . . 

Ttibaw, Badal 



•» 

. 


Dog . . , 

Wall « ■ • 

Ek 


¥> 

» 

- 

Deer f « 

San 

l^usak . 



« 

- 

Ivic pliant . « ; • 

Ta-rwep*da »■ 

Gajtlh 

* 

t 

- 

- 

Crow • 


• ^ 


- 

- 

- 

Peacock ■ « 

Mail . . 

» • 


- 

« 

- 

MiKikey 

Jajo . • ' • 

Jayo * 


- 

- 


Boffido , . 

Kebao 

Kebao , * 


« 


- 

Rat • , . ' .i 

Fik<i8 * . 


- 

- 

» 

- 

Cow 

Leinboh , 

Leinbok - 



m 


Fowl . • 

ICawao .. • 

ICawao • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Duck . • • . 

Ih'k . 

I tek 

- 

• 

- 

• 

Fish * 

ft; an « 

llkan 

• 

Nabolcee 

- 

- 

S4\iike • # ' , 

liik,i)h , • • 

Ekob 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Ileh : ^ 

* • » 

Gain 

• 

- 

- 


C'i ab . , * • 

iCanduii • 

■ - 

* 

> . . -■ , 

- 


,iint , . « 

'ICesiib 

[jCS 

• 

f 



1 g’g * ' * 

Makii ' v, •' ' 

■ - 

- 




Heit ^ ' • 

Safii , » ' '• „ • 


- 
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Vescriplion of the Island of Junk Ceylon hy Captain 
Francis Light, 


Junk CEYLON or SALANG, a* called bj tfienatircj, 
is situated in the 8th Degree of North Latitude, and extendg 
N. N. E. and S. S. W. about 40 miles, in breadth only 15 
miles. It forms the North point of the Straits called Malacca, 
as Acheen head does the South, and is 17 Degrees East of 
Madras; 4 Degrees East of the Nicobars ; 80 Leagues N. E. 
of Adieen ; and 50 Leagues N. W. of Quedah. The land 
is mountainous, the Villages well vratered, pleasant and fruit- 
fol. The hills are cov(?red with Forests of large and useful 
Timber. The soil various, but chiefly Sand and Clay. It 
produces several kinds of Rice, 1st the common Rice, 2nd the 
scented Rice, 3rd the red and purple colored Rice, 4th the 
Pnloo. a glutinous Rice, both white and red. This last is 
much estenaed for Convalescents, They have two harvests, 
ihe one from the high Grttunds and Hills in September, and 
the other from the Plains in Janiiaryj that on the Hills, although 
attended with much labour and little profit, is greatly preferred 
by the Inhahilauts, They first cut down the underwood; tliea 
fell the Trees, leaving only the very large ones ; after topping 
all the branches, it is left for two or three months to dry. In 
April they set it on fire, and the whole is consumed, leaving 
only the stumps and large trunks : they then clear the Ground ; 
in May they put in the Seed. Men with two Sticks make 
holes as they walk on the Ground twrr inches deep, and nine 
or ten inches asunder ; the Women follow with a small Bam- 
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boo filled with Paddy, she drops three or four grains ioeach 
bole, and striking the edge of the Bamboo, covers tluV Seed. 
It sometimes, a fortnight after this, requires weeding, and when 
the ears are formed, they mnst keep a constant watch over the 
Birds, which are very small and very nnmerous. The Ele- 
phants are more destructive Invaders, To keep these out, 
they fell a number of large Trees round the borders with thg 
branches outwards, and within these, is made a strong fence 
of Pickets four or five feet high, covered with thorns. All 
their precaution is sometimes insufficient. The Paddy in the 
low Grounds, is either sown or planted, in the same manner 
as in Beugal and other parts of India, These Grounds are 
fenced in every year. In gathering the Paddy, they are pecu- 
liar; it is getierally performed by the Women, who with a 
Knife cut ctF the head of only one or two at a time, and put 
them into Baskets. This, though a tedious mode, is supersti- 
tiously observed. There are now two Villages remaining, the 
principal Bantakion, stands nearly in the Centre of the island, 
on a pleasant plain, a small River running close by it ; the 
Village is surrounded by a hedge of Bamboos, and contains 
400 Inhabitants. Bandoiie two miles S. W. of Bantakion, is 
situated on a Hill, contains about 200 Inhabitants, some Gen- 
toos and Malabars ; this place is healthy, ft is almost sur- 
rounded with Paddy Fields and a River ; six or seven nn'Ies 
West of Bandone, is Tentally, contains 300 Inhabitants, and 
is situated near the Sea. Here the land is low, and forms a 
fine Bay with a S'andy Beach, on which is found Ambergris 
during the N. E. Monsoon ; here is excellent fishing. Seven or 
eight miles N. W. of Bantakion, lies Sago, on the side of a 
mountain, containing 150 Inhabitants; the Soil is here rich and 
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produclive of ilie fiiipsf fiuifs. The mounfain which is high, 
slopes into the Sea, and defends the valley from the strong 
Sea Gales. From Sago to the Straits of Fopra, the land is 
low, and intersected viith uiany Lakes; the Road is over a 
heavy sand about nine miles long. 

Ringaiii and Cockrain are two temporary Villages on the 
S. E. side, inliabited during the N. E. jMonsoon, when (hey 
work (he Mines. From Cot krajn there is a siuail River na- 
vigable for Boals which eiupties itself into a Bay three miles, 
deep and two broad. This Bay is very shallow, and when 
the wind blows from the E. X. E. has a very large Sea; hot 
at the Soiith end, there is a small Harbour formed by an Island, 
in which Ships may ride in 6 and 7 fathoms smooth Water, 
on (he S. W. end of the fsland, on the side of a high mountain 
fronting (he Sea, is (he Village of Coinra, inhuhited by 50 
Malay Families, Tarma, whicli is made the Seaport Town, 
contains a bout 400 Houses; it is on the East side nearly cen- 
trical 6 or 7 miles from Banialcioii, and two miles from the Sea; 
the River, which was formerly navigable for Sloops, is now 
choaked up, aod only Boats can go up at high Water; the 
Towo is well situated; there are Roads leading to the princi- 
pal places on (he Island, and to Jambito. On the South side 
of (he Town is a piece of high Ground, whicli commands the 
whole; all strangers reside here. The Harbour of Tarma is 
covered from the winds. Ships lay in the most perfect se- 
em ity in the greatest Gales, defended from S. and S E. winds 
by (he Cocoas and Salangs, from (lie N. E. by Panjang, from 
the N. E. and S. E. by Salang. The only impediment to (hi* 
being the best Naval Port iti India, is a Fiat b^iiifc of Mud 
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llie Salangs i*? 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, but here the 
Ships, though defnided from all weathers, would be exposed 
to an Eiifiiiy, the passage ronnd Salang, and from Salang to 
Janihoo, being more than two miles wide. Jamhoo is a high 
rrarrow jioiiit of land, broad at the extremity; has plenty of 
Wood and Wa'er, and might easily be defended, the Soil, at 
top is light, but undenieath a fine Clay, which grows hard 
when cxp<*sed to the Air. This Point extends to the East near 
one mile from the Main Island, and in the Centre, is not more 
than ‘■^UO yards over. On the North side of this Point, the 
water is very shoal, no Ship can come within Gun Shot. On 
the side next the Harbour, there is a small Channel of 2 fa« 
thorns. Were the several Rivers wlrich empty themselves over 
the Mud bank, confined to run by the side of Jamhoo, the Cur- 
rent would open a Harbour for large Ships ; there is plenty of 
Timber fit for Piles, Stones, Earth &c, at Jambooj a Mole 
might be raised at a small expense, should the present Harbour 
be demeed insufficient. 

The Strait separating Salang from the Main, is 5 lengnes 
long and affords a very good Harbour; the entrance from the 
Sea is blocked up by Sand navigable only for Boats in fair 
weather; the Tides run strong ; the land forms two low Sandy 
Points about 600 yards distant, and three quarters of a mile 
ill length; depth of water from Point to Point 6, 7, 8 , and 9, 
fathoms ; The Coast Vessels frequently load Elephants here, 
laying a short Bridge of Planks from the Beach to the Vessel; 
this part of the Strait is called Popra. From these Points, it 
widens into a Bay, deeper on the Main than Salang, and ex- 
tends 6 miles to Stony Point, where the land again contract, 
thepassage to about 5 or 600 yards. The Point* here; are bigh 
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and blnlT. at present covered nitli lofty Trees. After passing 
this Point, the passage becomes intricate, a large sand extends 
from the Island allow water; there is not more than 3 or 4 
fathoms hetvseeii the Sand and the Slmie. Here also the Tides 
froirj the Sea. and from liie Buy of Saiang meet and cause great 
eddies; the difficult part of this passage is about 2 miles, after 
which there is a fair and clear Chaunel of 9 or 10 fathoms iiito 
the Bayof Salong. Ships of the line must pass over at the last 
quarter flood, and then, if they have not a fair wind, they must 
warp past the red Saud, when the ebb 'i'ide will carry them 
into the Bay to the West of Sfonj Point, This place is capa- 
ble of being fortified, and would be safe from the attacks of an 
Enemy; the disadvantages attending this place, are, the Tides 
are strong near the steep Shores, and in tlie Marboiir, the 
Shores are Flat. For a large Ship to carreeii, it would be 
necessary to have floating Stages. This would render it te- 
dious and expeusive for a large fleet. For the protection of 
Merchant Vessels, and two or thiee Ships of War, it is prefer- 
able certainly to Pinang. 

The continent opposite Saiang from Popra to Tacorpa, 30 
miles, is very thinly inhabited by Siamese, has only or 6 
‘Villages situated 3 or 4 miles from the Sea Shore. Between 
the Villages and the Sea, is thick Jungle, left to [irevent the 
Malay Pirates from making incursions to their habitations, 
liancev the first Village, is 3 miles from Popra, this was for- 
meily the Seat of a Gentoo Merchant from Madras, who built 
Vessrh at Popra, and carried on a considerable Tiatle totbe 
Coast ol ( ’orotuatwlel. Some of his family are still remaining, 
but ihe Village now cmitaiM* only 30 Houses. Eight miles to 
the Nuithvraid of Baucey, t« Nalorj, the Seat of Goverumeot. 
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Tliis Tsliag*": coiitaiiig upwards of 100 Houses on a small n'sing 
Ground, surrounded with Paddy Grounds and Water; a rapid 
Riu'i- fUiH this place to the Sea. A mile and a half 

frooi \atorv, i*. Tarnatanv, a Christian Village, formerly verjr 
large, hut itnw %it rediired, that a Priest cannot procure a tnain- 
fenant e. Three or four miles frmii Natorj to the N. W. is 
Patai, a small Village of 14 or 15 Houses ; the whole of this 
plain from Maut'ey to I’acoatanv, is uo where two miles broad. 
Frmii the U ouds which cover the Sea Shore tothe foot of the 
Hills, It is I'xt ceding fertile, and produce# great plenty of 
Rice and Cattle, One Village I had forgot only 1| mile fmtn 
Pitl»rii, called Coodoi, has only 8 or 9 Houses; the plains of 
Tsalorv are separated from Tacopa, by a very high mountain, 
which they cannot travel ovei in one day. The people of Siam 
have no other entrance into this Country by land, unless they 
cross immediately from Ligore over many mountains, and 
through thick Forests. This would be of singular advantage 
to Salang, as no Arfillery or Stores could be brought againH 
if hut hy the Sei|. Tacopa produces Tiaj the Inhabitants of 
the several Villages come here to dig; the Tin is either trans- 
ported to Siam hy flic way of Cilia, or sent to Popra. The 
River of Tacopa is pretty large, but not navigable for Ships, 
on accomil of the Sand bank# whidi cover the entrance. From 
Tacopa, you go up the River in Boats or Rafts to Soik, a 
Mountain i here they land, and walk round to the opposite 
side, half a day’» joiirney. They then embark on Rafts and 
ptocml to Cilia. At Cilia there are always Vessels going to 
Siam. The Country to the Northward of Tacopa, as far as 
Mmgiii, is uninhabited, there are many Rivers, and the Coast 
abounds wifli Tiu Ofe> particulatiy at Beaon. Many attempts 
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have been made fo settle ibis by the Siamese, Kfalays, and 
Taunops, from the grfeat facility willi whicli tliey can procure 
the Tiu ; but as it lies between the Siam and Burma l owus, 
and is claimed by both, the few people who have gone there, 
have been plundered and carried away. All this Country is 
mou itainous, a few Miles from the Sea shore, and covered with 
irapenelrabie forests, in which there are great numbers of wild 
Elephants. 

At the North end of Salang River, Is a very rapid and fold 
River, which falls down a steep precipice called Cra Poongba, 
there are a few Inhabitants who dig Tin. The Coiiutiy here 
weais a ronianlrc appearance ] steep rocks, caves, liigli Moun. 
fnins, and rugged Islands; near Poongha lam told is a Valley of 
a circular foi m to w hich there is only one entrance under a large 
Rock ; at high water the passage is closed, and at low water 
the rapidity of the I iirrent with the Shelves and Rocks, render 
if impossible for the smallest Boat to pass. The only time to 
go out is at half Tide; here 500 people have fakea refuge from 
the tyranny of the Siamese Government. I have received this 
account from Chinese and Malays who have been there, and 
from Pio Pemone, the late Governor of the Island. From 
Poongha to Trang, including a Coast of 16 or 18 leagues and 
a number of Islands, there are no Inhabitants, except the Oraug 
Eatits, who navigate from Island to Island. 

The only produce from Salang at present which makes a 
part of Commerce, is Tin, found in the greatest quantities in 
the S. 1 . part of the Island. Pookit, formerly the principal 
Town of the Island, and where the Tin was melted, is now 
neglected; they huding it easier to dig near the Shores. The 
Ore 18 ail dug in welisfour feet square. Four wen join to* 
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pit; 9 ofilicfn npenlhe Pif, w!iilc ttie others collect Jlait?'?!)© 
|<‘a\e' him! rraines for the sidej; 4 pieces of W' ood aloujt 8 or 
9 ini hcb round, jiutchi d and let into each other, inakts the 
frame, llu sc arc placed within the Pit at the distance of 5 or 
6 fiu't, at the hack of these are thrust down small long {>am_ 
boos, and behind them are put leaves to prevent tlte Earth and 
"Water from entering the Pit. A Pahota is erected at one end^ 
a Bucket hnng bv a llaffan sewer to draw up the Earth and 
Ore, the other end is balanced by a weight, a dam is made by 
the side <*f the Pif, at the bottom is placed a Mat, and then 
filled with "^Vater. One man remains in the Pit to dig 
up the Ore, and works the Pahohi, The Ore is bronght 
up mixed with Stone and Clay, and thrown among the 
women, who sit tlrere to receive it into Wooden Platters, 
bj breaking the Clay wills their Fitsgers, and twisting round 
the Platters, the Ore is soon separated and laid aside ; in the 
cveiriitg, they wash the Ore in a rumting Stream to carry off 
the fimr partkiesof the Sand ; it is ihen dried and carried to the 
Smelting llorrse. U is received by measures, 100 Ihs. of the 
Ore fields 10 to /.> lirs, of the metal. The Miner, if a poor 
man, receives a Ticket* for 40 lbs. of litt; if an Officer 50, 
These Tiikets^are afterwards esthai.ged by the Iving’s Oner- 
seer, at the rate of 5 'I'ickab of Silver for one Coping, weighiirg 
6‘-j lbs. English. The Surplus 30 or »i5 llrs. goes to the Sarei- 
fpr, who is a Chinese tliat rents Ibis privilege from the Ki 'g, 

Mheii the Pit is finished, aniHhey lose sight of the Ore, l .vi> 

©f the men begin another. In 2 or 3 days, they get all the Oie 
within reach ; the Pit is then left open to fill n|),^as time and 
accident direct. At Pookit, ifiej dig frwh feet ; at 

Maitgain, ami plum near the Sea ftodl 1^ to 30 leci; hut lieie 
they are sometimes obliged, to'' the Spring tides ar® 
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over. They are likewise more subject to putrid vapours 
in tiie low Gfotinds than in the fiigh, which prove mortal. 
A fter pacing the Strata of Stones and clay, to which the Ore 
atlheres, is always fin.nd a bed of exceeding white clay 
withoiit any mixture; below this bed the Ore never de- 
scends. The quantity of Ore foniid in such Pits, varies 
fruin 250 to 1000 lbs ; the Ore is smelted in a Furnace 
S feet deep and 22 inches broad, hooped with Iron ; (lie 
bellows is of Wood shaped like a Pump 7 feet long; the 
diameter of the Cylinder 4 iiithes; the Piston is very small, 
aud covered at the end with feather.*; at eacli end of the Cy- 
linder, is a valve which gives a constant supply of Air. The 
Tube for conveyiiig (lie Air into the Furnace, is of bamboo, 
and fixed in the middle of the outside of the Cylinder to a 
8n>all Charnel about 12 inches square on the outside, which 
conveys the Air to the Tube as tire Piston goes up and down. 
The Furnace is fust loaded with Charcoal; when well fired, 
about 200 lbs. of Ore is placed on the top, and coal over it. 
To make ihfe Metal separate more easily, they put a little 
pounded Scoria among the Ore, and moisten it; the first time 
it passes through the Furnace, it parts with some of its ar- 
senic qitaliliis; but is yet only l»iack shining 5coi ia, with a 
few vUiite specks of Metal; the second lime they get Tin. 
The Ore is five times run through the Furnace before the 
Tin is properly extracted; after this the Scoria is laid bj, 
ard when (he Season for digging is over, they smelt it once 
cr t-.^ice more. The Tin is cast in Slabs of 30 lbs. weight 
taLi d Poke, in small' pieces of 20 to a Slab called Pool, 40 
to a Slab called Timng, 80 called Pituhay. With these di- 
visions, they weut to the Market, uutii the present King 
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of Siam cng’ag'ccl tlie whole. The quaatity, of Tm 

(he [iresent inliabitanis during the Months of Fc 
M uch, and April, amoiuUs to 4000 China Piculs, i 
6S.('00 Spanii^h Dollars. 

4'he pii'lure of Salong is excellent, the Buflaloe 
laroe, meat more sweet and tender than in any othi 
of India. Iteef, Sheep and Goafs thrive well here, 
Inhabitants can possess no property ; therefore n(*fliin 
fixated; nor e%eii Poultry reared. In the Woods i 
pluu.ts, Rhinoceros, Tigers, Elk, Deer, Bears, and Hi 
a great variety of the feathered species, wliose pin 
highly valued by the Chinese. The Lakes abound w 
Fowl, a»d the Sea wiih Fish, the Valleys are well 
with streams, the Air is healthy, and the Mountaini 
rich Ore with plenty Fruit, Tiie Shores abound w 
Fish, Oysters, Muscles, Crabs, Pearl Ovsters, Ham. 
ters, King Crab, a variety of painted Shells, alsoj 
called Beech de Aler, which makes an Article of C« 
will) Cliiiia. Of this Slug, there are three kiuds, tl 
red and black, the white sells for 5 Dollars per P 
red from 1 to N>, and the black from 20 to 30. Bud 
or Mera de Pastio, are found among the Islands Irm 

to Mcrgni;the fust sort, of a transparent white h > 

DoUais per Catty in China, the others trum to ^ p 
acco.ding to its colour, and being free from loaui 
Ci.arse sort is almost all feathers and black; this se. s 
SO Dollars per Picul. The colleetiug ttiea« two Art 

itiUMliili claims the <lpiihmt»«» ‘»f 
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offiis Officers, for whic h he receives about 12 to loQOO S 
nisli Doiliiis per Annum. The most usefcii Trees ' a 
are the Oii Tree, Danunar Tree, Poou, red and 
Ma-sjs, »he T«kien, Tong, and Tuukuu for Ships and f! 
BtiiUiiiig; Ihe Tooinasak for Plies, -Mvtack for 

wood and red wood for furnitiiie. '1 iiese Trees r 

ttii 11* vc^r? 

large dimensions- and very lofty, the wliiie Oak is 
■veiy crooked. The Sasafras Tree very plentifoi, Sa^o 
very few, Bamboos, Canes, and Raliatis in Hhimdante ! T* 
a great minviitT of other useful Trees whose names r l *'*r 
gotlen. or Fruit Trees, the Durian, J.u k, f hampada Mat 
goosSeen, iMaiigo, Loomiila, and wild Miuigo, Oramr^" j • *'*' 
Pumpiemose, Marian, and several wild fiuifi. Fi«m ij ! 
of the Soil am! Climate of tliis Island, nofhino' i, *' '“***'f® 
make the Inh.ihiianfs iiappy but a rational Governtnenj -j, .** 

Religion and Laws are Siamese, but all other r®,!;"*- 

§ 1*0 

tolerated; and some of them are both Mahoniedan, •, 

mese; they confmin to the Laws of Maiiomed in 
Pork, audio the Siamese, in adoring the image of iheir^ p**'^ 
phet. The Goveriiiiipuf has been changing so oficd i{ jg pp 
ficuU to fix on any period for a description. Before the d 
aauclion of Sian by the IJunmdis, the Island belmiged tl B 
Ligore Department, and was governed by thiee Ofllee 
Pia Saiang, Pia Blaat and Jokebat, appointed bv 

Ligore. After the loss of Siam, the Main) s got po^ 

the Island, and the Laxsamana of Qiu*d..h k 

solute autlioiify, treating llie Siamese «s Slates, 
cident inspired the Islanders willi the idea of liberati',, Tl 
selves, which they per for iiied in one night, at an 4 "^ * **^”** 
lembly which the Siamese celebrated ia hunur of thei/p 
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One of the Idantlers unarmed fought with a Malay armed 
With bis Creese or Dairgcr, the Islander conquered in spite 
of (be Creese, asid beat the Malay to a rauaiiny. The Chief 
of the Sia iicse repieseuted to his people hoo< sliamefui it was 
for theijj to beboltl themselves in subjection by people so 
much weaker than themselves. As it was necessary to be se- 
ct et, only TO chosen Men were assembled in the dead of night ; 
tiu!) attacked the Malayan Town with Fire and Sword; the 
Laksaiiiaija conceiving the whole Island was raised against 
hiiii, fled with his people to their Prows, In the morning, 
not a Millay was to be seen; they left their Guns, Tin, Mo- 
iiey, anti Merchandize to the Islanders, and never dared to 
return. Ihe Laksamaiia constantly regretted the loss of this 
Island, and offered me 8000 Men, when it was proposed by 
Mr. Hastings to establish a Settlement, The Island after- 
vards suffered another Revolution, when Pia Tai became 
King of Siam; but this leads to a long history. The present 
tioverijor, styled Cboo Pia Salang, is one of the greatest Vil- 
laiiii, who has raised himself by ingratitude, deceit, murder, 
aiifl rapine from a low and iiidigait state. He wrote me a 
Letter es pressing great esteem and ftiendship, which I did 
out answer. A few days ago, he sent me a Messenger to 
a-sure me if I would next November send a Vessel with 
8«Hue Troops, he would deliver the Island to the Eng- 
lish and only require a small attowauce fur himself. 
Could this I*»!and be obtained by treatyj, or with the unanimous 
consent of the {uhabifants, for the King of Siam is only their 
iipurper of yesterday, and may probably share the fate of his 
iiwster, I know of po place of so much value. It is known 
from experience the ipii is favorable for Pepperi Cotton, Sugar^ 
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Coffee and that the natives of the Coromandel and Tanjorc 
Countries, prefer it to (heir own land. It would inunediatelj 
pav tile expense of Gnvei nmeut, and would be an iulsitirahle 
situation for a place of arms. Th is would remain, were even 
Bengal and the Carnatic to be lost. 

1 he S. and N. E. Monsoons prevail at Saian{»,’ the 

S. W. winds from May to November; the X. E. winds are 
not so steady and strong 83 the S. W. during the S. W. 
winds, the weather is cloudy, with frequent showers; (he 
heavy rains are in September and October. In Detcmber the 
North and South East winds blow fresh and dry. January 

and February are subject to calms, March and April to va- 
liable winds. 


Ertracl of a teller addressed by the tale JFr. James 
Scoll, lo the Governor General^ dated Jan Suianff^ 
2m October, m3. 


'* All these concurring circumstances and more perhaps 
vi!h which I am unacquainted, have induced the Governor 
here to make tiic following proposals and to desire I would 

lorv^ard tfiein to tlie viss. 

That iflheEoglid, would take on them the sovereignty of 
ne sland Jan Sylang and its dependencies and send a force to 
resist am- future attempts from Siam ; he will deliver them 
the peaceable possession of the Bland, on the following 

terms, and promises to coatcot the iuhabitauts, to facilitate 
'iftliich he requests^ 
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1st. Tliat all debts to tlic King- of Siam by tlie natives of 
tliis {^hu'd sball be eaucelied ft>r ever. 

tiiid. Thut (lie Slavery of the people arising from their 
being considered js Slaves of the King be abolished, and every 
one be entilled to (he produce of his labours. 

Old. 'I’hat private property remain as it now is, and debts 
due from iuhabilaats to individuals be recoverable as before. 

4!}i, That the Anatk and Gaming Farms be at least for » 
time abolished, 

'I'hat the Company will receive of the Miners 8 mea- 
sures of Tin for one Capping 62|- lbs. and pay for every 8 
measures 4 Spanish Dollars in place of 3 Spanish Dollars now 
paid by the King. 

For himself as Governor under the Company, he ask* 
5 Bhars of Tin for every 100 Exported; or in lieu thereof 
K50 Spanish Dollars. N. B. One Hhar is bOO lbs avoirdupois. 

That whereas the King of Siam for himself or in the name 
of tlie Governor for the time being, stands at this time indebted 
t<» English Merchants a sum not exceeding 700 Bharsof Tin: 

'I’his the Company coming in placeof the King must dis- 
charge to the bond holders, «vn (he second year of possession ia 
Tin, from their own proper Funds, 

Ail other debts due by individual natives to foreigners of 
any nation to be allowed on proof and recoverable in the Court 
of Law, 

Every thing else he trusts to the wisdom and consider^.tion 
of the Company, and he hopes they will be speedy in sending 
him an answer, as the existence of himself and family will de- 
pend on the protection he may cepeive from il>cni, or what 
their answer may enable him to procure elsewhere, prcvioui 
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The probable adxmnlages of the English Company ac- 
cepting the proposals of the iiovernor of the hlami 
S/ilang\ and ceding it to the British Guvernmeni, By 
the tale Captain James Scott, 


As tbis subject has already been before yniir Board, and 
reasons appearing to justify onr taking pnasession by force, 
and as these reasons operate with more force towards a peace- 
able acqui-iitinn than open conquest, I shall suppose the in- 
formation already given on record as full and satisfactory 
regarding its local situation and advantages, and proceed to 
shew the additional propriety of the measure from our con- 
serjiieot toss of the Rhio and Salengoie trade. The Govern, 
nient of Salang extends fioni the River's end in the Latitude 
9® 10’’ N, to a River to the Southward ofTitlibuu in about 
Laf. 7® N. The whole Coast is a berl of Tin Ore, very rich 
and fuzibie in coiiiraon charcoal fire with a pair of bellows; 
there are a great number of Islands on the Coast, in many 
of which are Tin. The Exports of Salaiig at present are 
about 50(K) Piculs of Tin ; some Amber, Wax, and Ivory are 
produced, but being the Kii*g'i, are left to rot in the vv'iOils. 
The islands cmitiguoui are at present rented to the t^uedah 
people at 50tX) Dollars per Annum for the purposi. of ;£a- 
thering Bird’s Nests and Beech de Mcr; but their pri.u.Jte 
is 16,000 ill these Ailicics. Cotton, Sugar, Coflee, Popin'r, 
and Indigo, are Natives of the Island of Sal.iiig, am! might 
be cultivated to any extent, and with an increased population, 
the quantity of Tin is indefintte; the present export being 
from the labour of about '700 Men aud VYwmeu four Mouths 
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the Year. But let us take m estimate from its present 


50(X) Pienis of Tin at Sj 

Tlie MedHiin price i« Ghiaa is^ 


Rpnt of Bird’s Nests..--......-.--- 

Deduct Governor’s dues at Drs, 
per 315 Picula 


From this, tliere remain* a balance to defray the expenses, 
of Current Rupees * have added nothing for the 

p,.fi(s of i!8 Imports, which in Bengal Articles, may be about 
SO.OOO Dollars yearly, exclusive of Exports to the Main, and 
1 hare made no dednrlion from the China price of Tin, at 
the Strips Iroro Madras go in ballast, and if no Tin is sent, 
l!ic same ri»k would go on in Specie. The Amber found oa 
the Coast is reiiled in Districts, but I am uninformed of its ag- 
gregate produce, they being very secret in what regards R 
if i* sold to the Chinese at 5 and 6 times its weight in Silver, 
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rear, under proper encoiiragemen(, be 30,000 Picu!?, in which 
case, <ib>er\e tlie stafeiiient, 

30.(;()i'M*iciiis at 8|- ‘^5)000 

Tike ill Ciiiiw at;2U Dis. {le. Paul 000,000.' 


i 13,000. 


Gain Current Rupees 802,500. As llie inereiisfii popula- 
tion will increase file deniaiid, 15U,00(0 Dkkrs would be uaiit- 
t‘d in goods, and lUUjUUO iit Specie, and these would find fur 
the Comparij in ( hi., a 1.5 Lais vearlv. Ii is fiiifher not over 
lalii.y probabilifv where 1 aiii, 111 , that the ikpper, Caiiiphuf 
and C.’old of Aciieen would ceatie here. 

If then the possession of Saiang, a healthy, fertile Island as 
before (iescribed, pronris..s to sni>j,lr our losses for the fall 
of Rhio, I th.ok we ought not to lu'sifate, as a peririHueof pog. 
sesMon, wimh may he improvui (o any extent, is piekrable 
to a ! fade, however tlaiieiing, wlm h owes its exisu-nce to the 
ab.suid iTgiiiatioim of our neiahtiours, and whose existence 
therefore m some measure, is dependent on lljr.se legulalimis. 

A id, as the natives of Salaiig have long groaned under a, 
seve.e dcspofHm, Hl„.,e flo£gi„„. j.^ a kxuIhiK leariif, 

lliey W'ould be so fully sensible of their eliauge, that their luy. 

alfj might be clcpeijclfd iipoii. 

There would be wanted, to secure this Ishiud. duri. et ihe 
few first years cif possession, 500 Seapoys. and |(i0 Biironeiins, 
ttdJei v miludrd, wilh6aionlhs pioukion*, a doohle pmoor- 
tiou of light fold piece* and great Cmia for tw« smali i ons; 
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a com})l< ic gpf of artiCiers, 5000 Giiiin)' Bags, should it at 
any liino be lequisile to thiuw up a Fort in haste ou the laud* 
of Pop! a. 

Your tuariue should he two small Snows, 2 Long Boats and 
2 Ro^v Galiies aniiecl tliusj %iz. The Snows to carry iOor 12 
four or tinee Fitumler Gnus, with ouc cannonade in the Bovr, 
for throw !iig Grape and Camiister. 

The Long Boat about !0 or 15 Tons, Decks fitted for car- 
rying iO Swivels, one Bow Gun and one Cannonade, with 
Blunderbusses on Swivel slicks. 

The Row Gallics built light and long, for serving in smooth 
wafer, lifted with some shelter for the people, proper Maga- 
zines and Arm Chesti to carry one Swivel Giin or rather a 
Cannonade and ten BhmderbiHses on her Gunwales. If not 
coppered a provison of \\ hite Lead for painting them. 

The two Snows, unless judged necessary to keep up a cora- 
njiinicafimi with India might be dispensed with on the second 
year, if Siam remained «|uiet and ifyoii attend to the situation, 
tlii* length of the jitmiiey, the want of Provisions, unless 
brought from Siam,the want iif Boats to transport them, their 
Arms, ammunition aud Prouskm to the Island, in the face of 
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E.rlract from Captain h'pd's Memoir on Pinang, dated 
Furl fFiiiiam Ui September 1787. 



“In ofn>ring these circinijifancps (sa>s rapfain B 

I>pt‘tiiig ihh Island, I need not remark that Ihev «re j* 
««i a \ievi of the acluai possessions of the sesrrai h! 
Poweis in India, but that sbouid an_> Maufime Power < 
Ihemsches tm the Andamans, IIh; Nicohars, on Junk 
its tompHrative advantage wil! bear another degree of 
tion, from which administralimi will judge of the p 
of taking formal possession of these several jdaccs, i 
psttibli.h our claim against any Furopean Ihiwers set 
strengthening themselves in time of Pe«cc from our he 
iuaUculiou aud neglect to establish such a right." 


Esetraci of a letter from Colonel Kyd^ addres$t 
Supreme Government, dated 2iih May 1788, 
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jfig matrix, wliicb appears of a sparry nature, Captain Wright 
informs me is raised from a depth of between 5 and S fatii nns 
from the surface, that the Mines art opened on the doclivity 
and near the base of a ridge of mnnntains foi min ': a i A'uphi- 
iheatre, situated on the South Piomontory of tiie l"iiand, and 
include the Bay named Pooldt Bay ; that the Mine is heed 
Irom water by means of a pitcher suspended at the end of a 
long Lever, as practised ail over India, that the Ore is raised 
by the Inhabitants on the command of the Despot who resides 
there on behalf of the Siamese Government, that the Ore is 


umelted by a Chinese resident there, next in authority under 
the Governor, and the labour of the Inhabitants repaid by part 
of the metal extracted being restored to them; but notwith- 
standing its extreme richness and exclusive profit accruing 
from the Minera!, the small portion thus afforded to the natives, 
is the only allowance from Government, in consideration of the 


various fendatory services to which they are subj ^cf, to the 
transporting the very meial on their shoulders, a 30 days 
journey overland to Siam; that this Island notwithstanding 
the ravages and divaalations occasioned by Bnrmali and Sia- 
mese Troops which have alternately desolated it for years post, 
in its present state of population and Government, is capable 
of affording annually about 500 Tons, of Tin and was there, in 
February last, delivered to bitn at (he rate of 50 D >llars for 
500 lbs. This computation Captain Wright formed in con- 
sequence of residing four inoiUhs on the Island, the quantity 
produced having been raised and delivered to him, and from 
having been an eye witness to the exertions made by tiie p''op!e 
during that time. For the better ascertaiaing the nature of the 
Ore, I have herewith " annexed a ;c 0 fy.#L;h 4 fpbrt,..pf an Assay 
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